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AN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  VISIT  TO  THE  PATUXENT  RIVER 
by  Richard  Stearns 

We  had  been  interested  for  some  time  in  exploring  the 
Patuxent  River  and  finally  decided  to  do  so  by  boat.  We 
made  preparations  to  leave  on  the  12th  of  July  from  the 
Magothy  River  where  we  keep  our  catboat  "Coot,"  but  engine 
trouble  developed  delaying  us  two  days. 

When  we  did  get  under  way  we  made  West  River,  Tuesday 
night,  the  Little  Choptank  on  Wednesday  and  with  a  brisk 
wind  behind  us  we  arrived  at  Solomon’s  Island  at  11:30  A.  M. 
Thursday.  After  buying  more  supplies  at  Solomon’s  we  found 
time  to  examine  a  few  places  in  the  vicinity  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  aboriginal  occupancy  seemed  very  meager  so  we  sailed 
up  river  to  Broome’s  Island  where  we  anchored  for  the  night. 

The  next  day  we  examined  a  site  just  to  the  south  of 
Broome’s  Island  and  found  the  broken  bannerstone  shown  in 
Figure  1*  This  was  made  of  brown  sandstone  with  incised 
designs  on  one  side  only.  (Illustrated  full  size.  Fig.  1) 

It  was  the  only  thing  of  importance  we  found  here.  We  then 
went  across  to  Drum  Cliff  to  examine  the  fossil  deposits  that 
are  so  prominent  at  this  point.  In  the  afternoon  we  sailed 
across  the  river  to  Parker ’ s  Wharf  where  there  is  the  site 
of  a  very  extensive  aboriginal  village .  About  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  north  of  the  wharf  we  observed  a  number  of  pot¬ 
sherds  that  had  fallen  from  the  edge  of  the  bank .  At  this 
point  the  shell  deposit  was  about  one  foot  thick  and  a,  few 
minutes  work  with  a  trowel  brought  to  light  many  more  sherds, 
some  bearing  rim  designs .  Several  sherds  and  a  few  arrow 
points  were  found  on  the  beach.  The  richest  part  of  this 
site  is  now  occupied  by  shore  cottages  so  that  very  little 
work  can  now  be  done. 

Leaving  Parker’s  Wharf  we  sailed  to  Sheridan  Point 
where  we  examined  another  large  site  about  equal  in  extent 
to  Parker’s  Wharf. 
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The  only  thing  of  interest  we  found  here  was  a  roughly 
finished  rhyolite  blade  measuring  7  l/4  inches  by  2  l/2  inches . 
On  the  way  down  river  we  were  caught  at  anchor  here  in  a 
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very  severe  storm  which  tossed  us  about  so  badly  that  I 
thought  we  would  part  our  line.  After  it  was  over  several 
people  came  along  the  beach  to  see  if  we  wore  still  right 
side  up. 

After  spending  a  day  fishing  at  Benedicts  we  sailed 
up  river  to  Leitchs  Wharf  where  there  is  another  site  of 
considerable  size*  Here  wc  saw  a  large  number  of  pieces  of 
a  single  pot,  but  as  usual  with  our  pottery  finds  from 
Maryland  not  enough  to  restore  it* 

I  was  informed  by  a  resident  at  this  place  that  most 
of  the  large  chipped  implements  and  axes  within  reach  of 
the  plow  have  been  found,  which  accounts  for  the  scarcity 
of  implements  of  this  type  on  the  large  shell  fields* 

However,  there  seems  to  be  a  number  buried  deeped  than  tho 
plow  can  reach.  Nearly  a  dozen  were  washed  out  on  the 
beach  from  time  to  time  after  the  storm  of  August  1933. 

The  next  shell  field  visited  was  at  Cocktown  Crock, 
which  was  the  last  one  wc  noticed  up  river.  This,  although 
a  small  site  is  very  rich  in  bone  implements.  The  small 
amount  of  work  done  produced  two  bodkins  and  a  flat  needle, 
also  a  number  of  fragments  of  bodkins  and  bones  artifically 
cut.  These  arc  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  Wc  found  here  a 
few  fragments  of  the  very  small  cup  shown  in  Figure  3,  which 
bears  a  complicated  design  over  its  entire  surface.  Although 
few  pieces  were  found  they  are  sufficient  to  show  the  design, 
shape,  and  size  of  this  cup.  Wc  found  also  a  knot  of  clay 
(Figure  4)  bearing  cord  impressions,  which  appears  to  be  the 
handles  of  a  clay  pot.  Although  I  have  never  before  seen 
anything  resembling  handles  on  Tidewater  Maryland  clay 
vessels,  such  a  thing  is  quite  possible. 

Among  the  bones  found  on  this  and  other  sites  were 
those  of  the  deer,  fox,  raccoon,  muskrat  and  rabbit.  Some 
bird  bonew  were  found  which  wc  have  not  yet  identified. 

Some  few  sites  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  were 
examined  on  the  way  down  river  but  they  proved  not  to  be 
as  extensive  as  those  on  the  cast  bank,  due  perhaps  to  the 
fact  that  the  larger  oyster  bars  arc  on  the  oast  side  of 
the  river. 

There  arc  no  doubt  many  sites  on  the  Patuxent  which 
we  did  not  find  as  very  little  can  be  accomplished  in  a  two 
week  vacation  and  so  wc  hope  that  future  exploration  will 
swell  our  knowledge  of  the  archaeology  of  this  very  beautiful 
river . 

The  artifacts  from  this  river  appear  not  to  differ 
from  those  wc  have  found  on  the  Magothy  and  Severn  Rivers . 
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OBSERVATIONS  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  LOCH  RAVEN,  CHIEFLY 

ORNITHOLOGICAL 

by  C.  HAVEN  KOLB 

Tidewater  and  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  city  seem 
to  have  engaged  the  chief  attention  of  Baltimore  naturalists 
in  late  years.  None  can  dispute  the  attractions  off erred  by 
these  fields,  yet  it  can  do  no  harm  to  point  out?  another 
locality  of  interest  to  the  student  of  natural  history-- 
a  locality  which  is,  in  some  respects,  unique  in  this 
vicinity* 

Although  recently  rather  neglected,  the  country  about 
Loch  Raven  is  by  no  means  an  area  unexplored  by  naturalists* 

In  the  late  decades  of  the  last  century  the  Dulaney  Valley, 
in  which  the  main  section  of  the  lake  lies,  was  well  worked 
by  Baltimore  ornithologists,  especially  by  F.  C.  Kirkwood 
in  whose  list  of  Maryland  birds  both  the  Valley  and  the  old 
reservoir  of  Loch  Raven  played  important  parts.  There  have 
been,  more  recently,  rather  frequent,  although  somewhat 
irregular  visits  paid  to  the  area  by  Baltimore  botanists, 
particularly  to  the  gorge  between  the  dam  and  the  Harford 
Road.  Probably  others  have  also  traversed  the  region  w ith 
an  eye  to  its  natural  wonders,  but  I  cannot  learn  of  any 
hus tained  study  other  than  Kirkwood's* 

Any  locality--cvon  the  most  urban  onc--is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  naturalist;  and  if  he  be  equipped  with 
trained  eyes  and  an  associative  mine  any  locality  will  yield 
him  interesting  observations  and  new  ideas.  Yet  in  a  region 
3uch  as  that  about  Baltimore,  which  is  so  rich  in  possibilities 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  qualifications  of  a  region 
before  embarking  upon  a  progro.rn  of  study. 

The  Loch  Raven  Arca--whicli,  for  my  own  purposes,  I 
have  defined  as  a  region  seven  miles  in  diameter  centering 
at  the  first  bridge  to  cross  the  lake  above  the  dam  at  Loch 
Raven  on  the  Gunpowder  Rivcr--of f ers  a  typical  section  of 
the  eastern  Maryland  piedmont  with  one  atypical  feature. 
Everything  from  low  wooded  gorges  (about  140  feet  above  sea- 
level)  through  open  upland  valleys  and  steep  forested  slopes 
to  relatively  high  plateaus  of  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet 
elevation  is  represented.  This  selection  of  typical  land¬ 
scape  forms  serves  as  a  background  for  comparison  with 
conditions  introduced  by  the  construction  of  a  large  arti¬ 
ficial  body  of  fresh  water. 

Maryland  lies  too  far  south  to  know  the  pond  and  lake 
dotted  countryside  sharactcristic  of  recently  glaciated 
regions.  Consequently  the  only  areas  of  truly  fresh  water 
found  here,  aside  from  running  rivers  and  streams,  are 
those  that  are  man-made,  artificial  "unnatural,"  if  you 
will.  Nevertheless,  much  may  be  learned  of  the  biota  of 
a  region  by  noting  reactions  to  humanly  produced  changes  in 
environment.  Furthermore,  this  is  the  most  valuable  type  of 
study  a  naturalist  can  undertake,  for  it  is  only  from  a 
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detailed,  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  the  human  impact 
upon  the  fundament  that  sound  economic,  social,  and  conscr- 
vational  policies  may  be  developed,  no  matter  how  much  more 
enticing  the  primeval  may  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
environmental  change  in  the  present  instance  is  not  of  very 
recent  date  for  there  has  been  a  reservoir  at  Loch  Raven 
for  about  fifty  years,  although  it  attained  its  present 
size  only  after  the  construction  of  the  new  dam  in  1922-1923. 

We  have  now  the  rough  setting  for  the  observations 
which  arc  to  follow.  Later  we  shall  examine  more  closely 
the  lake,  especially  in  drought  years,  and  various  definite 
type  localities  in  the  area.  For  the  present  the  situation 
is  this:  a  typical  slice  of  Maryland  piedmont  with  a  sinuous, 
artificial,  fresh  water  lake  having  a  shore-line  of  some 
thirty-six  miles. 


(To  be  continued  from  time  to  time  in  forthcoming  Bulletins )« 


NOTES 

Meetings  and  Lectures  at  the  Society 


September  '  1 
8 
15 
22 
29 


Talk  by  Mr.  Louis  Putens,  !,Thc  Tree  Frogs  of 
Maryland  ." 

Talk  by  Mr.  Eugene  R.  Polacck,  "The  Raising 
of  Caterpillars . " 

Talk  by  Mr.  F/illisan  E.  Lehr,  "The  Natural 
History  of  Man  in  Relation  to  Environment .•" 
Talk  by  Mr.  Gilbert  C.  Klingol,  "The  S.and 
Dunes  of  Cape  Henry.” 

Talk  by  Mr.  Bruce  Overington,  "Birds,  Their 
Nest  Building  and  Their  Habits." 


Junior  Meetings  and  Activities 


September  5 


Talk  by  Arthur  Moore,  "Minerals" 


12  -  Talk  by  Clyde  Reed,  "The  Relationship  of 

Animate  and  Inanimate  Objects  to  the  Natural 
Sciences . " 

12  -  Talk  by  Francis  F/isc,  "The  Bare  Hills  Copper 
Mines . " 


19  -  Talks  by  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Fladung  and  Mr.  Elra 

M.  Palmer,  "The  Nov/  Program  of  the  Junior  Division" 
and  the  awarding  of  prizes  for  Junior  exhibitions. 

26  -  General  Discussion 
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Juniob  Meetings  and  Activities  (  Cont  ’  d. ) 

September  8  to  16  -  Exhibition  of  the  Junior  Division  at  th.6 

Maryland  House.  'Awards  were  given  to  the 
following'  Junior  Members: 

Special  Award-- Clyde  F.  Reed  "Botanical 

Swamp  Scene" 

:  -  First  Prize — Elias  Cohen  "Reptile  Exhibit" 
Second  Prize--Yvone  Fitzpatrick  Howat 
"Fossil  Exhibit" 

Third  Prize— -Charles  Ortel  "Mounted  Birds 
and.  Butterflies" 

■Honorable  Mont ion- -Franc is  Groves 

"Reptile  Exhibit" 

Lectures  to  Outside-  Organizations 

September  4  -  Lecture  to  Carroll  Park  Play  Ground  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Branch  12  Enoch  Pratt  Library  by 
Mr.  Irving  E.  Hampe,  "Mammals." 


AN  EXPECIALLY  INTERESTING  BOOK  ON  MARYLAND 
PLANT  LIFE 

Shreve ,  Forrest;  Chrysler,  M.  A.;  Blodgett,  Frederick  H. ;  and 
Bosley,  F.  W.  "THE  PLANT  LIFE  OF  MARYLAND" 

Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1910 
(A  publication  of  the  Maryland  Weather  Service ) 

This  volume  "treats  of  the  plant  life  of  Maryland  and 
associated  topics,  subjects  intimately  associated  with  and 
largely  dependent  upon  the  physiographic  and  climatic 
conditions."  Part  I  deals  with  the  climatic  conditions 

and  topography  of  Maryland  in  relation  to  plant  life. 

Part  II  tells  us  about  the  "Floristic  Plant  Geography 
of  Maryland."  Maryland  lies  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
as  a  result,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  plant  life,  much  of 
which  has  never  been  noted  and  recorded  until  this  volume  was 
compiled. 

A  section  dealing  with  the  ecology  of  plant  life  is  of 
great  interest  to  all  naturalists.  This  part  deals  with  the 
fitfe  sections  of  our  State  and  their  flora. 

The  remaining  divisions  of  this  unusual  volume  deal 
with  "The  Relation  of  Natural  Vegetation  to  Crop  Possibilitie 
"Agricultural  Features  of  Maryland,"  "Forests  and  Their 
Products,"  and  an  annotated  "List  of  Plants  Collected  or 
Observed." 

This  volume  is  in  our  Library. 

Earl  H.  Palmer 
Librarian 
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The  Natural  History 


NOTES  ON  THE  LAND  BIRDS  OF  GARRETT  COUNTY,  MARYLAND 

By  Maurice  Brooks 

The  following  notes  on  the  lane1  birds  of  Garrett  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  are  the  result  of  observations  made  on  many  sporadic  visits 
during  the  years  1923-1935,  and  of  somewhat  systematic  study  made 
from  October  1935  to  June  1936.  They  will  supplement  notes  on 
water  birds  published  in  The  Redstart,  July  1936.  Messrs.  James 
T.  Handlan,  Jr.,  Karl  Haller,  Abe  S,  Margolin,  Lloyd  Poland,  A.B. 
Brooks,  and  F.  E.  Brooks  accompanied  the  author  at  various  times. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  scientific  names  are  omitted,  as  are 
sub-specific  designations  in  most  cases.  The  common  nomenclature 
follows  the  1931  A.O.U,  Check-List.  Most  common  species  are 
treated  very  briefly,  but  specific  records  are  given,  where  avail¬ 
able,  for  more  interesting  species.  It  will  be  realized  that  the 
study  has  not  been  thorough  enough  to  make  possible  detailed  state¬ 
ments  as  to  seasonable  distribution. 

1.  Turkey  Vulture.  Fairly  common  in  summer;  rare  in  winter.  I 
have  noted  the  species  near  Oakland  in  December. 

2.  Goshawk.  Cne  carefully  identified  near  Red  House  on  October 
16,  1933.  Reported  several  times  during  the  winter  of  1926-27, 
but  I  did  not  see  a  specimen.  No  recent  breeding  records,  so 

f a r  as  I  kn of  . 

3.  Sharp-shinned  Hawk.  Not  uncommon  in  summer.  A  pair  nested- 
near  Mountain  Lake  Park  in  the  spring  of  1936. 

4.  Cooper's  Hawk.  Fairly  common  in  summer;  rare  in  winter. 

5.  Red-tailed  Hawk.  Frequently  noted  near  Deep  Creek  Lake.  I 
have  a  few  winter  records,  but  it  is  probably  of  regular 
occurrence  t 

6.  Red -shouldered  Hawk.  A  few  may  breed,  but  most  frequently 
noted  during  spring  and  fall. 

7.  Broad-winged  Hawk.  In  our  experience,  far  the  most  common 
Buteo.  It  frequents  the  dry  wooded,  ridges.  Noted  many  times 
in  summer, 

,  Bald  Eagle.  One  adult  noted  at  Deep  Creek  Lake  April  6,  1935. 

it-TP  3  4  1937 
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27. 


Marsh  Hawk.  Frequent  in  summer  in  the  Maryland  portion  of 
Crane svi lie  Swamp,  where  specimens  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  R.L. 
Fricke  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburg!  .  It  surely  breeds. 

Osprey.  Noted  at  Deep  Creek  Lake  during  migration. 

Pigeon  Hawk.  Fairly  common  fall  migrant.  I  have  not  noted  it 
a  t  othe r  sea  s  ons  . 

Sparrow  Hawk.  Common  permanent  resident,  especially  around  the 
marshy  meadows  near  Oakland. 

Ruffed  Grouse.  Frequently  noted  in  the  denser  woods,  especially 
the  be e ch  f  or  e  s t  s . 

Bob-white.  Permanent  resident,  especially  where  fed.  Noted 
most  frequently  near  Accident. 

Mourning  Dove.  Abundant  summer  resident;  not  noted  in  winter. 

Yellow -bille d  Cuckoo.  Fairly  common  summer  resident. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo.  Seemingly  more  common  than  the  last.  Noted 
many  times  at  Crane  svi  lie  Swamp, 

Screech  Owl.  Common  permanent  resident. 

Great-horned  Owl.  Not  uncommon.  Heard  calling  at  all  seasons 
near  Deep  Creek  Lake. 

Snowy  Owl.  I  have  had  several  winter  reports,  all  sight  records, 
but  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen.  This  bird  has  been  taken  in 
near-by  Preston  County,  west  Virginia. 

Barred  Owl.  Heard  and.  seen  a  number  of  times. 


Saw -whet  Owl.  A  bird  in  juvenal  plumage  was  found  in  Crane  s- 
ville  Swamp  in  June, 1932,  It  was  a  short  distance  over  on  the 
Uo st  Virginia  side,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
species  may  not  still  breed  in  the  Maryland  portion  of  the  swamp. 

V/h i p -p oo r -w  ill.  Common  b re e d i n g  spe c  ie  s  . 

Nightbawk.  Breeds  in  the  Oakland  section.  There  are  heavy  fall 
flights . 


Chimney  Swift.  Common  summer  resident.  Some  may  still  nest  in 
trees,  as  it  is  abundant  in  the  wilder  areas. 


Ruby-throated  Hummingbird.  Mr. and  Mrs.  Jesse  Ebeling,  who  had 
until  their  recent  deaths  a  summer  cottage  on  Deep  Creek  Lake, 
took  much  pleasure  in  taming  Hummingbirds.  At  one  time  the-'.'-  had 
located  five  nests  of  the  species  about  their  home,  and  very 
good  movies  of  the  birds  were  taken.  Common  summer  resident. 


Belted  Kingfisher.  Common  summer  resident.  I  noted  one  at  Deep 
Creek  Lake  on  December  15,  1935,  after  much  of  the  lake  was 
covered  with  ice. 
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2-8  %  F I  i  o  ke  r* .  Go  nn  on  sunno  r  resident;  oc  c  a  s  i  on  a  1  i  n  w  i  nt  e  r . 

29.  Pileeted  Woodpecker  -  Not  uncommon  in  the  wooded  areas  of  the 
county.  Permanent  resident. 

30.  Red -be Hied  Woodpecker.  Common  in  summer;  not  noted  in  winter, 
but  it  probably  occurs. 

31.  Red-headed  Woodpecker.  Very  local  permanent  resident. 

32.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker.  Nests  in  Crane  sH  lie  Swamp.  Common 
migrant . 

33.  Hairy  Woodpecker.  Fairly  common  permanent  resident. 

34.  Downy  Woodpecker.  Common  permanent  resident. 

35.  Kingbird.  Common  summer  resident. 

36.  Crested  Flycatcher.  Fairly  common  summer  resident  . 

37.  Phoebe.  Abundant  in  summer;  no  winter  records. 

38.  Least  Flycatcher.  Breeds  commonly  in  many  places.  Especially 
noted  at  Mountain  Lake  Park. 

39.  Acadian  Flycatcher.  Common  summer  resident  in  the  Beech  ’woods 
along  Bear  Creek. 

40.  Alder  Flycatcher.  Summer  resident  at  Crane  svi He  Swamp  and 
Mountain  Lake. 

41.  Wood  Pewee.  Common  summer  resident. 

42.  Clive-sided  Flycatcher.  Occurs  sparingly  in  summer  at  Cranes- 
ville  Swamp. 

43.  Northern  Horned  Lark.  Large  flocks  noted  in  spring  and  fall. 

Not  common  in  winter. 

44.  Prairie  Horned  Lark.  Permanent  resident,  frequently  abundant. 

45.  Tree  Swallow.  Found  in  summer  at  Deep  Creek  Lake  and  Cranes- 
ville  Swamp.  Abundant  in  migration. 

46.  Bank  Swallow.  Seen  many  times  in  summer  at  Deep  Creek  Lake. 
Probably  breeds.  Not  so  common  as  the  next. 

47.  Rough-winged  Swallow.  Locally  abundant  summer  resident. 

48.  Barn  Swallow.  Abundant  summer  resident. 

49 .  Cliff  Swa 1 1 ow .  Ala  r ge  b re  e  d i n  g  col ony  o  n  a  ba  r n  a  t  Re  d  H  ouse. 
Noted  in  summer  near  Oakland  and  at  Deep  Creek  Lake. 

50.  Purple  Martin.  Very  local  summer  resident. 

51.  Blue  Jay.  Permanent  resident, 


o  f  t  e  n  a  bun da n t . 
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62  . 
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64  . 


Northern  Raven.  Noted  occasionally  along  Backbone  Mountain. 
More  common  near  the  Tucker  and  Grant  County,  Vest  Virginia, 
lines.  Probably  breeds  sparingly, 


Crow.  Abundant  in  summer;  somewhat  less  common  in  winter. 


Black-capped  Chickadee.  This  is  the  species  found  in  the 
Cranesville  Swamp  neighborhood .  Probably  found  in  winter  in 
all  parts  of  the  county. 

Carolina  Chickadee.  The  common  resident  species.  Since  Sutton 
and  Todd  expect  to  describe  a  new  race  of  this  species  from 
West  Virginia,  the  Garrett  County  individuals  may  be  referable 
to  this  race. 


Tufted  Titmouse.  Common  permanent  resident. 

White -breasted  Nuthatch.  Common  permanent  resident. 


Red-breasted  Nuthatch.  Common  migrant;  may  breed  sparingly. 

Brown  Creeper.  These  birds  have  been  found  during  nesting 
season  in  the  West  Virginia  portion  of  Cranesville  Swamp.  There 
are  a  few  heavy  Spruce  areas  where  they  should  be  looked  for. 
Common  migrant. 


House  Wren.  Abundant  summer  resident,  even  in  the  heavily 
w  o  ode  d  a  re  a  s . 

Winter  Wren.  Probably  breeds  sparingly  in  densely  wooded  areas. 
I  have  not  found  it  common  in  summer  in  any  of  the  contiguous 
West  Vir  gi  nia  o  ount  ie  s  . 

Bewick’s  Wren.  Rather  uncommon  summer  resident.  Noted  near 
Red  House. 

Carolina  Wren.  Common  permanent  resident  until  greatly  reduced 
during  the  severe  winter  of  1935-36.  A  few  were  noted  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1936. 

Catbird.  C  omm  on  su nne r  re  s i de  n  t . 


65.  Brown  Thrasher.  Common  summer  resident. 


66.  Robin.  Common  summer  resident;  a  few  winter  some  years. 

67.  Wood  Thrush.  Common  summer  resident. 

68.  Hermit  Th ru sh .  C onn on  m i pro n t ,  f  ou n d 
a  few  may  breed  at  Cranesville  Swamp, 
summer  on  th  e  W  e  s  t  V  i  r  g  i  n  i  a  si  de  . 

69.  Olive -backed  Thrush.  Sometimes  abundant  migrant.  Not  known  to 
breed,  although  a  common  breeding  species  fifty  miles  south  in 
the  Cheat  Mountain  range  of  West  Virginia. 

70.  Veery.  Fairly  common  breeding  species  in  the  Hemlock  woods. 

71.  Bluebird.  Common  summer,  less  common  winter,  resident. 
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72  „  Blue  -gray  Gnat  catcher.  Frequents  the  oak  ridges  in  cunner. 

'Surprisingly  common  in  places* 

73.  Golden-crowned  Kinglet.  Common  migrant ,  sometimes  common  in 

winter.  It  nay  breed  sparingly,  since  there  are  nan y  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  records. 

7  4  .  Rub  y  -  c  r  ow  ne  cl  K  i  n  g  1  e  t  .  A  bu  n  dan  t  mi  g  r  a  n  t  . 

75.  American  Pipit.  Noted  at  Mountain  Lake  Park  on  April  26,  1936, 
where  a  pair  were  feeding  in  a  plowed  field. 

76.  Cedar  Y/axwing.  Conn  on  rammer  resident;  occasional  in  winter. 

77.  Starling.  Everywhere  common,  particularly  in  the  Oakland 
territ  o  ry . 

78.  White-eyed  Vireo.  Noted  along  the  Youghiougheny  River  in 
sunne  r .  N  ot  c  onnon . 

79.  Yellow -throe ted  Vireo.  Fairly  common  summer  resident  in  de¬ 
ciduous  woods. 

80.  Blue -headed  Vireo.  Mountain  Vireo.  The  type  race  certainly 
migrates  through  western  Maryland.  According  to  our  present 
knowledge ,  the  breeding  race  would  be  the  Mountain  Vireo.  I 
do  not  believe  that  sufficient  work  has  yet  been  cone  in  the 
area  to  justify  absolute  statements.  Blue-beaded  Vireos  of 
some  race  are  fairly  common  breeding  birds. 

81.  Red-eyed  Vireo.  Abundant  summer  resident. 

82.  Y/arbling  Vireo.  Especially  common  near  towns  during  the  breed¬ 
ing  sea  son . 

83.  Black  and  Y/hite  Warbler.  Fairly  common  breeding  bird. 

84.  Worm-eating  Warbler.  Locally  common  breeding  species. 

85.  Golden -winged  Warbler.  Found  nesting  about  the  dry  ridges. 
Where  dead  Chestnut  trees  stand  in  open  woods  these  birds  nay 
be  looked  for.  Such  trees  are  favorite  singing  perches  for 
the  species. 

86.  Blue-winged  Warbler.  Noted  only  once  (near  Thaye rsvi lie )  dur¬ 
ing  migration. 

87.  Tennessee  Warbler.  Fairly  common  in  spring  migration. 

88.  Nashville  Y/arbler.  This  species  may  be  found  commonly,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  breeds, in  the  Maryland  portion  of  Crrnesville  Swamp. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  nest  having  been  found,  on  the  Maryland  side, 
but  S.S, Dickey  has  found  nests  on  the  West  Virginia  side.  I 
have  seen  young  birds  on  the  Maryland  side.  Further  work  will 
certainly  justify  the  inclusion  of  Maryland  in  the  breeding 
range  of  the  species. 

89.  Parula  Y/arbler.  Fairly  common  summer  resident,  somewhat  local. 
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■90.  Ye  11  oip  Warbler,  Abundant  sun  no  r  resident. 

91.  Magnolia  barb  lor .  Fairly  conn  on  breeding  species  in  the  Hem- 
1 oc  k -Spru ce  a  re  a  s . 

92.  Pape  May  Warbler*  Abundant  fall  migrant;  rather  rare  in  spring. 

93.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. Cairns'  s  Warbler.  According  to  the 
classic  work  of  Eifrig,  the  breeding  birds  should  be  of  the 
southern  race.  I  have  done  no  collecting  in  Maryland,  but  birds 
taken  in  Crane svi lie  Swamp,  on  the  West  Virginia  side,  are  far 
from  typical  Cairns’s.  Some  individuals  have  traces  of  black 

on  the  back,  but  many  would  be  referred  without  question  to 
the  northern  race.  I  an  fully  convinced  that  a  further  study 
of  races  in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  and  western  Maryland 
will  indicate  that  many  so-called  races  here  meet  and  inter¬ 
breed.  Cur  work  so  far  has  been  pretty  confusing. 

94.  Myrtle  Warbler.  Common  migrant  .  I  have  no  winter  records. 

95.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler.  Common  breeding  species. 

96.  Cerulean  Warbler.  Noted  in  the  county  a  few  times  in  summer. 
Chiefly  found  in  Sycamores  along  streams. 

97.  Blackburnian  Garble r,  Locally  common  breeding  species  in  the 
h  a  r  dw  o  o  d  areas. 

98.  Che stnut -sided  Warbler.  One  of  the  commonest  breeding  warblers. 

99.  Bay-breasted  Warbler.  Fairly  common  in  migration. 

100.  Black-poll  Warbler.  Rather  uncommon  in  spring,  sometimes  abun¬ 
dant  in  fall. 

101.  Pine  Warbler.  Found  in  breeding  season  in  the  eastern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  county,  where  Pitch  Pine  is  common. 

102.  Prairie  Warbler.  Noted,  in  the  same  areas  as  are  frequented 
by  the  last  species.  Mountains  seem  no  barrier  to  this 
specie  s . 

103.  Palm  Warbler.  Yellow  Palm  Warbler.  Durirg  the  fall  of  1935 
there  were  extraordinary  flocks  of  Palm  Warblers  in  the  Cra.nes- 
ville  and  Deep  Creek  Lake  sections.  If  sight  observations  are 
of  any  value  at  all,  there  were  both  races  in  these  flocks. 
According  to  W'.E.Oljrde  Todd,  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  the  mi¬ 
grant  birds  of  Garrett  County  should  be  the  western  race,  but 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  eastern  race  may  sometimes  be 
found . 

104.  Oven-bird.  Common  summer  resident. 

105.  Water-Thrush.  Water-Thrushes  (probably  Seiurus  noveboracensis 
noveboracensis)  are  very  common  breeding  birds  about  Crane s- 
ville  Swamp,  and  in  the  Bear  Creek  section.  The  discovery  of 
Grinnell's  Water-Thrush  at  Pyma tuning  Swamp,  in  northern 
Pennsylvania,  is  suggestive,  and  a  determinative  series  should 
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12  . 

"'Oki  -taken  in  western  Maryland  and  Vest  Virginia. 

.  Louisiana  Water- -Thru-  sh .  Cannon  breeding  species. 

107.  Kentucky  Garble  r.  Fairly  conn  on  breeding  species. 

108.  Mourning  warbler.  These  birds  sunner  at  Crane svi lie  Swamp, 
and  doubtless  breed.  They  are  abundant  breeders  in  the  Cheat 
Mountain  range  a  few  miles  south.  Recorded  in  summer  near 
Table  Rock  Inn. 

109.  Yellow -throat .  Presumably  Geothllpis  trichas  trichas,  but  I 
am  not  certain  that  the  northern  forn  may  not  occur  in  some 
of  the  higher  swamps.  There  is  a  confusing  variation  in  song 
(not  in  itself  determinative  of  course),  and  Vest  Virginia 
specimens  suggest  the  northern  form.  Another  one  of  our  un¬ 
solved  problems. 

110.  Yel low -breasted  Chat.  Fairly  common  summer  resident. 

111.  Hooded  Warbler.  Fairly  common  breeding  species. 

112.  Wilson's  warbler.  Noted  in  migration  at  Oakland.  Far  from 
common  this  far  west  in  the  mountains. 

113.  Canada  Warbler.  Common  breeding  species  in  the  Hemlock  ravines. 

114.  American  Redstart.  Generally  distributed  during  the  breeding 
season. 

115.  House  Sparrow.  Abundant  in  cleared  areas. 

116.  Bobolink.  Dr.  Ivan  Fawcett,  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  found 
a  nest  with  eggs  in  a  meadow  at  Red  House  on  June  20  ,  1932. 
Singing  birds  are  regularly  noted  near  Red  House,  and  in  the 
wet  meadows  near  Oakland. 

117.  Meadowlark.  Common  summer  resident;  rare  winter  resident. 

118.  Red-wing.  Common  breeding  species.  I  have  no  winter  records. 

119.  Orchard  Oriole.  Fairly  common  nesting  species. 

120.  Baltimore  Oriole.  Generally  more  common  than  the  last. 

121.  Rusty  Blackbird.  Scattered  individuals  in  the  spring,  and 
good  sized  flocks  in  fall  migration.  I  have  no  winter  records. 

122.  Grackle.  Another  unsolved  problem  of  the  area.  Presumably 
the  nesting  race-  should  be  the  Bronzed,  but  we  do  not  know  if 
there  is  interbreeding,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  or  just  where  the 
two  races  meet.  It  must  certainly  be  somewhere  in  the  Garrett 
County  neighborhood. 

123 *  Cowbird.  Common  summer  resident;  not  known  to  spend  the  winter. 

124.  Scarlet  Tanager.  Common  summer  resident  . 

12  5.  Cardinal.  Fairly  common  summer  resident,  perhaps  less  common 
in  winter. 
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128. 


129. 

130* 

131. 

132. 

133  . 

134. 

135. 

136. 


137. 


138. 

139. 

140. 


Ri>s^-b-i‘ea sted  Grosbeak.  Locally  connon  breeding  bird. 


Indigo  Bunting.  Abundant  summer  resident. 


Purple  Finch.  These 
haps  at  other  places 
sh  ou  Id  h a ve  inc  lude d 
b  r e  e  d i n  g  range. 


birds  nest  at  Crane svi lie  Swamp,  and  per- 
in  the  county.  The  1931  Check -List 
both  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  in  the 

O  v-' 


Pine  Siskin.  Found  occasionally  in  migration.  I  have  no 
breeding  records,  but  it  doubtless  does  remain  some  seasons. 

Goldfinch.  Abundant  permanent  resident. 

Chewink  (Towhee).  Common  summer  resident;  occasional  in  winter. 

Savannah  Sparrow.  Common  breeding  species,  perhaps  more  wide¬ 
ly  distributed  than  when  Eifrig  found  it  many  years  ago. 


Grasshopper  Sparrow.  Common  to  abundant  breeding  species. 


Vesper  Sparrow.  Common  breeding  species. 

Lark  Sparrow.  Common  about  Red  House  ten  ye  a  r  s  ago.  Not  noted 
recently,  although  it  has  turned  up  this  season  (1936)  near 
the  Maryland  line  in  west  Virginia. 

Bachman's  Sparrow.  During  the  famous  northward  movement  of 
this  species  from  1900  to  1910,  it  reached  Garrett  County  in 
places.  In  V<est  Virginia  it  penetrated  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  Canadian  life  zone.  I  have  a  record  for  the  species  from 
Oakland  made  in  June  1923. 


Slate  -C  olored  Junco.  Ca  rolina  June  o .  Presumably  the  latter  is 
the  breeding  race,  but  the  other  may  occur,  and  certainly  is  to 
be  looked  for  as  a  migrant  and.  winter  resident.  A  nesting  date 
is  Grant svi lie ,  June  20,  1934,  near  U.S.  Route  40. 

Tree  Sparrow.  Common  winter  resident,  even  in  deep  snows. 

Chipping  Sparrow.  Abundant  summer  resident.  No  winter 
records . 

Field  Sparrow.  Abundant  summer  resident.  Recorded,  near  Red 
House  in  December. 


141.  Y/hite -crowned  Sparrow.  Sometimes  abundant  migrant,  especially 
common  near  Mountain  Lake  Park. 

142.  7/bite -th  r  ca  ted  Sparrow.  Regularly  abundant  migrant;  no  winter 
records,  but  the  species  occurs  in  winter  in  the  valley  of  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Potomac. 

143.  Fox  Sparrow.  Locally  common  migrant;  occasional  winter  resi¬ 
dent  . 

144.  Lincoln's  Sparrow.  This  species  was  quite  common  near  Mountain 
Lake  Park  in  early  May,  1936.  It  is  to  be  found  in  alder 
swamps  in  both  spring  and  fall,  but  is  generally  overlooked. 
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145.  Swamp  Locally  common  brooding  species.  Hay  winter 

■  v •  •  11  n4  :J  tip  1  ly  . 

146*  Eastern  Sony  Sparrow.  Mississippi  Song  Sparrow.  The  discovery 
of  the  latter  race  in  northern  west  Virginia  opens  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  may  not  occur  in  the  Mississippi  drainage  por¬ 
tion  of  Q-arrett  County.  Another  case  where  careful  collecting 
would  seem  to  he  indicated 

Dept,  of  Botany  and  Zoolory  , 
he  s t  Virgi  ni  a  Un  i  ve  r  si  t y  , 

Mor rant  own  ,  Ah  V.3 
August  31,  193  6* 


UNUSUAL  BIRD  RECORDS  FOR  MARYLAND 

On  June  28,  19  36,  Mr.  Irving  Ej  Hampe  observed  a  Lawrence’s 
Warbler  (Vermivora  lawrencei).  This  bird,  a  h ybrid  between  the  Blue- 
winged  and  Golden  -w  inged  7/arblers  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Mr.  R.  Bruce  Overinrton  collected  a  7/i Ison ’ s  Petrel  (Oceanites 
oceanicus)  at  Ken  wo od  Beach  on  the  Patuxent  River  on  July  24,  1936. 
While  fairly  common  off  the  coast' of  Marylahd  at  certain  seasons, 
the  occurrence  of  this  species  so  far  inland  is  worthy  of  note. 

The  occurrence  of  a  Brcwn  Pelican  at  Solonon*s  Island,  Maryland, 
from  September  28  to  November  1  has  been  reported  by  Dr.Ri  V.Truitt, 
Director  of  the  Chesapeake  Biological  Laboratory.  Captain  Henry  Kopp, 
caretaker  at  the  laboratory  reported  a  single  pelican  around  there 
last  fall  clear  up  until  January. 

I .  E  .  Hampe 


OCTOBER  NOTES 

Lectures  and  M.ee tings  at  the  Society 

October  6  -  Talk  by  Mr.  L.  Bryant  Mather,  Jr.,  "The  Geology  of 
Patapsco  State  Park." 

October  13  -  Talk  by  Mr.  7/.  Bryant  Tyrrell,  "The  Eagle  Survey 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia." 


October  20  -  Lecture  by  Dr.  Ralph  Cleland,  "How  Plants  Have 
Helped  Us  to  Understand  the  Fundamental  Law  of  Heredity." 

October  27  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Gilbert  C.  K1  ingel,  "Parasitism." 


October  10  -  Quarterly  meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

October  23  -  Semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Staff. 

October  3  -  Junior  meeting.  Lecture  by  Mr.  Elmo  Masters,  "Some 
High  Points  in  Studying  Insect  Life." 

Talk  by  Mr.  Carl  Ortel,  "The  Bird  Life  of  Rock  Hall." 
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Oc+ober  10  -  Junior  meeting*  Lecture  by  Mr.  George  Ma ugans , 
"Tire  Ol  astri  f loati  on  of  Ho  pt  i  le  s  .  " 

'  ’  Talk  by  Mr.  Arthur  Tyrrell,  "Ospreys." 

October  17  -  Junior  meeting.  Lecture  by  Hr.  Edmund  B.  Fla  clung, 
"The  Glassification  of  Binds.  " 

October  24  -  Junior  meeting.  Lecture  by  Mr.  Andrew  Goss, 

"The  Chero ko e  I n di  an  s .  " 

Lecte  re  s  to  C ut  s id e  0 r pa n i z a t i on s 

October  9  -  To  B.S.A.  Troop  #148  Hubbard  Memorial  Church  by 
Mr.  Elmo  Masters,  "Insects  and  Their  Homes." 

October  15  -  To  Patterson  Perk  Junior  High  School  Assembly  by 
Mr.  Eire  M»  Palmer,  "Our  Maryland  Snakes." 

October  16  -  To  Demonstration  School  Maryland.  State  College 
for  Teachers  by  Mr,  Elra  M.  Palmer,  "Some  Maryland  Snakes." 

October  23  -  To  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association  Science 
Meeting,  by  Mr.  Elra  M;  Palmer,  "Exploring  the  7/aters  of  the 
Chesapeake  with  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Maryland." 

October  23  -  To  B.S.A.  Troop  #23  by  Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  "The 
Fluorescence  and  Phosphorescence  of  Minerals." 


NOVEMBER  NOTES 

Lectures  and  Meetings  at  the  Society 

November  3  -  Talk  by  Mr.  7/alter  E.  Price,  Jr.,  "Some  Interest¬ 
ing  Minerals." 

November  10  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Elmo  Masters,  MH ow  Insects  Grow." 
November  17  -  Lecture  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Elvers,  "Early  Man 
in  America." 

November  24  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Clyde  Reed,  "The  Coloration  of 
Autumn  Leaves." 

N ove mbe r  7  -  Juni or  Meeting.  Lecture  by  Mr.  Richard  E. Stearns, 
"Maryland  Archaeology." 
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November  14  -  Junior  Meeting.  Talk  by  Mr.  Robert  Herder, 

"A  Field  Trip  to  Paterson,  New  Jersey." 

November  21  -  Junior  Meeting.  Talk  by  Mr.  Elias  Cohen, 

"Araph ibians . " 

November  28  -  Junior  Meeting.  Talk  by  Mr.  Clyde  Reed,  "The 
Working  of  the  Photo-microscope." 

Lectures  to  Outside  Organizations 

November  2  -  Tq  B.S.A*  Club,  Baltimore  City  College,  by  Mr. 

John  B.  Calder,  ^Photography  and.  Nature." 

November  3  -  To  B.SiA,  Troop  23,  Bethseda  M.P.  Church,  by 
Mr.  Elmo  Masters,  "insects  and  Their  Homes." 

November  9  -  To  Mendel  Club,  Loyola  College,  by  Mr.  Harry 
Putsche,  "Snakes,  Legends,  and  Facts." 

November  10  -  To  Villa  Nova  by  Mr.  Eire  M.  Palmer,  "An  In¬ 
troduction  to  Maryland  Natural  History." 

November  19  -  To  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Branch  #18  -  Book  Week, 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  C.  Klin gel ,  "Exploring  the  Waters  of  the  Chesapeake." 

November  20  -  To  Roland  Park  Junior  High  School  Assembly  by 
Mr.  Elra  M.  Palmer,  "insects  as  a  Hobby." 

November  23  -  To  Mendel  Club,  Loyola  College,  by  Mr.  Clyde 
Reed,  "Autumn  Leaf  Coloration." 

Loans  to  the-  Foil  owing  Schools 

November  6  -  Baltimore  City  College  -  Leaf  collection. 

November  16  -  Baltimore  City  College -C ollect ion  of  Wood  and 

Stems. 

November  20  -  Roland  Park  Junior  High  School  -  Maryland  In¬ 
sects  . 

November  30  -  Eastern  High  School  -  Collection  of  Wood. 
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The  Natural  History 


Society  of  Maryland 


THE  OCCURRENCE  AND  BREEDING  CF  THE  MARYLAND  SHREW ( SOREX  FONTINALIS) 

IN  THE  rATAPSCO  STATE  PARK 
By  Irving  E.  Hampe 

The  Maryland  shrew  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  mammals.  Its  size  and  nocturnal  habits  are  the  primary  causes 
of  its  being  little  known  and  seldom  caught.  Its  occurrence  in  the 
Patapsco  State  Park  at  Glen  Artnev,  Maryland,  was  discovered  by  the 
writer  when  he  trapped  a  nursing  female  on  April  14,  1935  in  a 
marshy  meadow  along  the  Patapsco  River  between  Glen  Artney  and  Vine¬ 
yard,  Maryland.  It  measured  35  mm.  total  length  ;  30  mm.  length  of 
tail;  and  10  mm.  hind  foot  ,  including  longest  claw.  The  upper  parts 
were  sepia  brown  with  a  sprinkling  of  darker  hairs;  feet  whitish; 
upper  side  of  tail  like  the  back.  The  under  parts  were  grayish  be¬ 
coming  darker  and  passing  into  the  darker  color  of  the  upper  parts; 
the  under  side  of  the  ta il  was  yellowish  white.  After  close  examina¬ 
tion  this  specimen  was  tentatively  identified  as  Sorex  fontinalis. 

On  May  10,  1935,  when  the  writer  was  again  trapping  in  the 
same  locality,  two  shrews  of  this  same  species  were  trapped.  This 
area  was  trapped  a  number  of  times  during  1935  but  no  additional 
shrews  were  caught. 

Uhile  working  in  the  Glen  Artney  region  on  October  18,  1936, 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Putens  discovered  a  nest  of  shrews  and  notified  the 
writer.  The  nest  was  under  a  discarded , trash -filled  box  among  the 
leaves,  about  six  feet  from  the  road,  between  Glen  Artney  and  Vine¬ 
yard,  and  was  composed  of  a  small  bundle  oe  dried  and  broken  leaves 
loosely  packed  in  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground.  It  wa s  fair¬ 
ly  dry,  but  the  surrounding  ground  was  very  damp.  There  were  six 
blind  and  hairless  young  ,  squirming  about  in  the  nest.  Their  skin 
was  gray  and  wrinkled*  showing  a  light  pinkish  tinge  about  the 
under  parts  and  mouth.  The  ear  openings  seemed  unusually  large 
for  such  a  small  mammal.  One  of  the  young  was  collected  and  pre¬ 
served  in  formalin.  It  measured  43  mm.  total  length;  12  mm.  length 
of  tail;  and  6  mm.  length  of  hind  foot.  It  Fas  probably  about  a 
week  old.  The  adult  scurried  away  so  quickly  when  the  box  was 
raised  that  the  writer  was  unable  to  identify  it. 

FEB  2  4  193? 


On  November  1,  tbe  nest  wa  s  again  visited.  As  tbe  box  Fas 
reused,  there  was  a  scurrying  as  tbe  young  burrowed  under  tbe 
leaves  in  tbe  nest.  N.o  adults  were  observed  on  this  visit.  One 
of  tbe  young  was  collected  and  on  being  examined  proved  to  be  of 
tbe  genus  Sorex.  It  measured  75  mm.  total  length;  33  mm.  length 
of  tail;  and  10  mm.  length  of  hind  foot.  Although  the  young  were 
very  active  at  this  stage,  they  did  not  leave  the  nest  when  dis¬ 
turbed,  but  burrowed  under  the  leaves.  when  disturbed  again  they 
merely  changed  their  positions. 

The  nest  was  again  visited  on  November  8,  and  only  three  young 
were  found  in  it.  The  hoc  was  raised  without  causing  them  to  do 
more  than  burrow  into  the  leaves  of  the  nest.  At  the  first  move¬ 
ment  made  to  capture  them,  they  flashed  away  into  the  surrounding 
underbrush.  Although  several  visits  were  made  to  the  nest  the 
same  day  they  did  not  return.  Another  visit  was  made  a  week  later 
and  photographs  of  the  nest  and  surrounding  area  were  made  for 
reference . 

The  specimens  collected  were  compared  with  those  trapped  in 
1935  and  proved  t  o  be  of  tbe  same  species.  The  two  specimens 
collected  on  May  10,  1935,  were  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Bio¬ 
logical  Survey  and  their  identification  confirmed  by  Dr.  H.H.T. 
Jacks  on  , 

Not  much  seems  to  he  known  of  the  habits  of  this  shrew. 

Vernon  Bailey,  in  the  ’’Mammals  of  the  District  of  Columbia”,  re¬ 
ported  that,  in  1920,  only  thirteen  specimens  were  known  and 
nothing  known  of  their  habits  except  tbe  little  gained  from  the 
specimens  caught.  Dr.  K,H»T. Jackson  in  ”A  Taxonomic  Review  of  the 
American  Long-tailed  Shrews”  (1928)  listed  eighteen  specimens  ex¬ 
amined.  In  view  of  the  paucity  of  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  this 
species,  it  is  hoped  that  the  preceding  account  may  add  something 
to  our  acquaintance  with  its  life  history. 


About  one  week  old 
/  Blind  and  hairless 
Collected  October  18,  1936 


About  three  weeks  old 
Well  furred 

Collected  November  1,  1936 


Drawn  from  museum  specimens 
Actual  size 
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PALEONTOLOGICAL  WORK  OF  1935  AMD  1936 
By  Oscar  L*  Ho  In 

In  August  of  1935  the  Paleontology  group  of  tine  Society  loft 
Baltimore  for  Riverside*  Maryland.  Here  they  node  their  head¬ 
quarters  at  Mrs.  Dutton's  farm.  The  purpose  of  the  group  was  to 
survey  the  Eocene  deposits  of  that  portion  of  Maryland.  In  one 
of  their  daily  trips  the  renains  of  a  prehistoric  crocodile  were 
found  in  the  Aquia  Creek  deposits. 

On  walking  south  toward  Potonac  Greek  about  three-fifths  of  a. 
mile  south  of  Aquia  Creek,  Elra  falser  and  John  Calder  detected, 
the  renains  when  a  few  inches  of  the  fossil  were  observed  pro¬ 
truding  fron  the  cliff  two  and  one -half  feet,  below  the  indurated 
ledge  and  twelve  feet  fron  the  beach. 

A  scaffold  had  to  be  erected  to  enable  the  nenbers  of  the 
party  to  reach  the  renains.  The  ingenuity  of  Ben  Calder  cane  to 
the  rescue  and,  with  the  help  of  the  others,  he  built  a  solid 
scaffolding  with  a  platforn  large  enough  for  two  persons. 

Working  in  relays,  the  men  took  fron  the  cliffs  huge  blocks 
of  marl.  A  portion  of  the  fossil  was  left  until  the  next  day, 
when  they  again  resumed  their  digging.  The  final  piece  was  re¬ 
moved  just  before  a  bad  storn  broke  upon  then.  They  had,  in  un¬ 
covering  this  prehistoric  saurian,  dug  into  the  cliff  for  a  depth 
of  five  feet,  and  the  hole  they  left  was  twelve  feet  fron  the 
beach  . 

One  year  later,  another  expedition  again  set  up  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Mrs.  Dutton's  farm.  On  August  27,  1936,  just  one  year 
and  a  day  after  the  1935  trip,  the  nenbers  of  the  party  left  in 
Mr.  Monroe's  boat  for  Aquia  Creek.  They  returned  to  the  site  of 
the  discovery  of  the  crocodile  renains  but  no  longer  was  there  any 
beach.  Instead,  great  slabs  of  the  cliff  protruded  from  the  water 
where  previously  had  been  the  beach.  Caught  in  these  hard  blocks 
of  earth  were  many  pieces  of  wreckage,  evidence  of  the  damage  done 
by  the  storms  and  floods  of  March,  1936.  Evidently  the  raging  water 
had  undercut  the  cliffs,  sweeping  along  with  the  tide  tons  of  earth, 
debris,  and  many  valuable  fossils.  The  undercut  portion  of  the 
cliff  with  nothing  to  support  it  below  and  it  s  tremendous  weight 
above,  slid  down  on  the  beach  and  there  formed  huge  rough  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  the  water. 

The  tide  was  high  when  the  nenbers  of  the  party  left  the  boat, 
and  the  footing  was  most  insecure.  The  huge  slabs  containing 
casts  of  turitella  had  become  slippery  and  their  edges  were  sharp 
and  jagged,  forming  a  dangerous  bottom  underfoot  .  On  scanning 
the  cliffs,  E*  M.  Palmer  found  three  crocodiles'  teeth  perched 
precariously  on  a  crumbling  ledge  six  feet  above  the  jagged  slabs. 
The  teeth  were  in  a  bad  condition,  weathered  and  very  badly  broken. 
Behind  then  was  just  a  trace  of  the  deep  hole  dug  by  the  group  the 
summer  before.  The  area  being  just  beyond  reach,  a  scaffold  was 
made  and  the  digging  began.  A  good-sized  piece  of  bone  and  a  few 
more  teeth  were  uncovered. 

On  the  first  expedition,  a  port:  on  of  a  rib,  a  fragment  of  a 
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jKvrD\,n^  with  a  largo  tooth,  its  enamel  still  intact,  hold  fast  in 
its  socket,  and  a  piece  of  mandible  or  nasal  processes  were  found. 
The  second  group  found  more  teeth  and  either  a  piece  of  jawbone  or 
a  piece  of  the  leg  bones. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  what  the  remains  are,  for 
when  digging  fossils  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  removing  then. 
Consequently  a  large  portion  of  the  surrounding  matrix  must  be 
taken  along  with  the  fossil.  The  covering  of  marl  prevents  any 
sure  identification  in  the  field.  The  digging  is  a  slow  and  care¬ 
ful  process  for  there  is  danger  of  cutting  into  another  bone  that 
may  lie  just  beneath  the  one  upon  which  one  may  be  working.  The 
position,  shape  and  length  of  the  fossil  is  revealed  only  after 
carefully  following  the  hard  surface  of  the  bone.  The  blocks  of 
marl  that  are  removed  are  covered  with  paper  and  then  wrapped  with 
plaster-soaked  burlap.  Then  only  is  the  specimen  safe  for  the 
journey  to  the  paleontology  laboratory. 

All  traces  of  foreign  material  are  removed  from  a  portion  of 
the  bones  in  the  laboratory  and  these  exposed  parts  are  treated  and 
hardened.  Sutures,  notches,  grooves,  foramens  and  cavities ,  etc .  , 
must  be  cleaned  thoroughly  before  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  animal  may  be  seen.  The  jagged  and  broken  parts  are  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  and  fitted  together  once  more  in  their  proper  places. 
This  work  is  the  most  tedious  and  nerve-wracking  of  all.  Each  fit 
that  is  found  is  painstakingly  glued  and  the  rebuilding  begins. 

If  the  fossil  is  of  any  size  and  the  hones  small  and  fragile,  the 
task  of  fitting  the  parts  together  is  stupendous.  This  completing 
of  a  n  jig-saw  puzzle”  that  has  been  crushed  and  mashed,  by  tons  of 
earth  over  a  period  of  thirty  to  forty  million  years  involves  years 
of  labor  in  the  laboratory.  Some  of  the  parts  have  been  crushed  and 
splintered  so  badly  that  they  form  part  of  the  earth  surrounding  the 
bones.  The  loss  of  these  parts  forms  gaps  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  animal.  These  spaces,  however,  are  filled  with  plaster  and 
molded  so  that  the  replaced  parts  correspond  in  characteristics  to 
the  adjacent  bones. 


One  field  trip  made  by  a  party  may  provide  years  of  laboratory 
work  for  the  fossil  workers  because  not  any  of  the  men  are  able  to 
devote  more  than  two  or  three  hours  a  week  to  this  pursuit.  At  the 
present  tine,  members  of  the  Department  of  Paleontology  are  com¬ 
pleting  the  fossil  remains  of  a  wha  le  skull  found  in  3-933.  This 
department  is  very  busy  and  sometime  in  1937  it  is  hoped  that  a 
complete  whale  skull  approximately  six  feet  long  will  be  placed  on 
exhibition.  After  completing  a  few  of  the  other  specimens,  we 
will  begin  work  on  the  crocodile  and  the  true  findings  of  the 
parties  of  1935  and  1936  will  come  to  light. 
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notes- 

Meetings  and  Lectures  at  the  Sociot  v 

December  1  -  Talk  by  Dr.  Andrew  Gone,  nTbe  Screech  Owls  and 
Their  Wavs.” 

December  8  -  Talk  by  Mr,  Oscar  Helm,  "The  History  of  Scientific 
N omencla  ture . " 

December  15  -  Illustrated  lecture-  by  Dr.  Vac1  in  Vladykov,  "The 
Relationship  Between  the  Fish  Fauna  of  Eastern  North  America  and 
Middle  Europe." 

December  22  -  Talk  by  Mr.  A.  Llewellyn  Jones,  "The  Story  of 
100  ,000,000  Years ." 

December  29  -  Talk  by  Mr,  Earl  F.  Palmer,  "The  Science  Study 
of  the  FI Id  Life  of  Camp  Linstead." 

Lectures  to  Out  side  Orr- n i s a t- i  on s 

December  2  -  To  Maryland  Audubon  Society  by  Mr.  .7 .  Bryant 
Tyrrell,  "The  Eagles  of  Maryland,  and  Virginia." 

December  2  -  To  Southern  High  School  General  Assembly  by  Mr. 
Elra  M.  Palmer,  "Science  Hobbies." 

December  10  -  To  Roland  Park  Junior  High  School  by  Mr.  Elra 
M.  Palmer,  "insects  of  Maryland." 

December  18  -  To  Troop  86  Bov  Scouts  of  America  Fa  1 brook 
M.  E,  Church  by  Mr.  Elias  Cohen,  "Snakes  of  Maryland." 

Junior  Division  Activities 

December  5  ~  Talk  by  Carl  Ortel,  ^The  Conservation  of  Birds »" 

December  12  -  Talk  by  Yvone  K.  Howat,  "On  Collecting  Fossils 
in  Maryland." 

December  19  -  General  meeting. 

December  26  -  Tal  ks  by  Chas.  Guess  and  Chas.  Prech  tel.  Open 
Forum  on  Science  Study. 


School  Service 

December  16  -  Baltimore  City  College,  Loan  of  Birds. 
December  18  -  Western  High  School,  Loan  of  Birds. 

De c e mbe r  21  -  Ba It  i m ore  City  Col le ge  ,  Loa n  of  B i  rd. s . 


Publication  of 


"  Sna  ke  s 


of  Mar viand" 


-  December  24. 
b lies t. i on  o f  th i s  i n - 
f  e  1 1  ow  member  Dr.  H owa  r d 


He  are  very  proud  to  announce  the  p- 
teresting  and  useful  work  written  by  our 
A.  Kelly  assisted  by  Audrey  HA  Davis  and  H,  C.  Roberts 
of  our  Society.  Containing  a  number  of  colored  plates 
as  many  other  illustrations  and.  charts,  this  hook  will 


on 


also 
as  well 
prove  t  o 


be  an  excellent  guide  for  the  identification 
and  those  of  +he  eastern  section  of  the 
may  be  procured  for  fifty  cents  at  our  business 
Sa  ra  t  oga  S  t  rg  o  t. ,  Bgl  ty  >  Maryland,  c  /  o  Mr, 

sixty  ce»ts 


of  Maryland  snakes 


Sta  te  s . 
office  , 
Edmund  B. 


C  opie  s 
11  E. 

Fla dung . 
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THE  SOCIETY'S  NEW  MUSEUM  -  THE  MARYLAND  HOUSE 
by  Edmund  B.  Fladung 

When  this  Society  was  founded  in  1929,  the  founders  had 
definitely  decided  that  the  one  chief  function  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  was  to  build  a  Natural  History  Museum*  This  idea  was 
incorporated  in  both  its  Charter  and  Constitution. 

Article  III  of  the  Charter  and  Article  II  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  read,  "To  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  of  Natural 
History  and  to  that  end  to  establish  and  maintain  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  a  Museum  and  reference  Library,  to  collect 
and  preserve  objects  of  Natural  History,  to  protect  wild  life 
$rom  needless  destruction,  to  provide  facilities  for  research 
and  publications,  and  the  pursuance  of  allied  sciences  and 
endeavors  and  to  offer  popular  instructions." 

With  these  objects  always  in  the  foreground,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  was  making  plans  long  before  any  idea  of  securing 
a  building  suitable  for  such  a  Museum  was  realized. 

For  years  a  number  of  our  officers  had  been  visiting 
other  cities  and  studying  various  Natural  History  Museums 
and  their  displays,  so  as  to  be  able  to  build  a  suitable 
Museum  when  the  time  was  opportune,  compatible  with  the 
needs  of  our  citizens  and  especially  the  school  children, 
the  primary  object  being  that  a  lesson  was  to  be  taught 
as  an  aid  to  study  in  conjunction  with  the  curricula  of  our 
schools • 

On  February  11,  1936,  a  Committee  composed  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
C.  Klingel,  Mr.  Frederick  Saffran  and  I  appeared  before  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners.  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  gentlemen  composing  this  body,  and  presenting  to  them 
an  outline  of  our  idea  of  a  Natural  History  Museum  to  be 
placed  in  the  Maryland  House  in  Druid  Hill  Park.  At  the 
same  meeting  the  Park  Commissioners  accepted  the  Society's 
offer,  which  was  afterward  ratified  by  contract. 

The  work  on  the  plans  commenced  immediately  and  after  a 
careful  survey  of  the  Maryland  House  the  following  was  adopted: 
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1.  That  the  old  method  of  display  which  had  been  in  use  for 
many  years  taught  very  little,  owing  to  the  crowding  of 
specimens  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  not  only  con¬ 
fusing  but  misleading;  consequently  the  exhibits  should 
contain  only  enough  specimens  and  these  should  have 
some  coherence  with  the  general  accepted  nomenclature 

of  Natural  Sciences. 

2.  That,  as  the  old  Museum  contained  everything,  Historical 
as  well  as  Natural  and  that  the  original  plan  in  1876 
showed  only  the  Natural  wealth  of  this  state,  only 
Natural  History  objects  should  bo  used. 

3.  That  with  few  exceptions  no  foreign  specimens  should 
be  exhibited,  as  the  original  plan  was  solely  Maryland 
Nature,  and  that  the  building  was  entirely  too  small  to 
include  both  native  and  foreign. 

4.  That,  as  most  specimens  were  in  too  bad  a  condition  to 
be  used  for  suitable  displays  and  since  the  Society  had 
far  better  material  on  hand,  all  specimens  not  needed 
or  useable  should  be  packed  and  stored  for  future  use 
if  necessary. 

5.  That  the  whole  plan  of  the  Museum  should  be  educational 
with  principal  regard  to  children. 

With  the  above  as  an  ideal,  a  plan  was  executed  and  work 
commenced  on  Mar.y'ch  16,  1936.  On  Sunday  May  3,  1936,  the 
building  was  reopened  to  the  public.  The  work  was  done  in  five 
weeks,  including  the  packing  of  non-usablc  specimens. 

The  plan  alien  completed  is  to  be  a  synoptic  display- 
commencing  with  the  topographical  and  geological  features 
of  the  State,  the  composition  of  its  earth's  crust,  its 
minerals,  fossils,  marine  life,  insects,  amphibians,  reptiles, 
birds,  mammals,  and  finally  its  prehistoric  inhabitants. 

Interspersed  will  be  an  occasional  exhibit  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  relationship  of  the  various  groups  of  animals  to. 
each  other.  This  is  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
exhibits  to  follow.  Also  is  included  a  display  of  plant  life 
in  its  elementary  form. 

The  plan  in  structure  will  take  at  least  three  years  to 
complete,  depending  on  the  finances  that  the  City  and  the 
Society  can  expend  each  year  on  this  project.  The  plan  as 
adopted  and  the  extent  to  which  the  work  has  progressed  is 
here  shown. 

The  exhibits  are  designated  by  numbers  and  are  shown  on 
the  accompanying  illustration. 

A.  On  entering  the  building  a  board  has  been  installed 
telling  the  reason  for  the  exhibits  and  the  method  of  viewing 
them,  with  the  idea  that  by  following  the  numbers  in  sequence 
a  complete  story  may  be  obtained. 
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Foe*.  .1 . 


Ex.  2 . 


Exi  3. 


Ex,  4  . 


Ex.  5 . 


Ex.  7 . 


Ex.  8. 


Ex.  9 . 


Ex.  10. 


Ex.  11. 


THE  PREDOMINATING  FEATURES  OF  MARYLAND  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES.  Only  a  temporary  exhibit 
of  geological  and  typographical  maps  is  at  present 
installed. 

MARYLAND.  WHAT  IT  IS  MADE  OF.  The  exhibit  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  shows  the  various  elements,  minerals, 
and  their  proportion  composing  the  earth's  crust 
of  this  State, 

MINERAL  ODDITIES,  This  is  a  completed  ’exhibit 
which  shown  many  oddities  oc curing  in  various 
minerals,  some  of  which  arc  to  be  found  within  the 
borders  of  our  State.  The  object  of  this  display  is 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  things  they  often  see 
and  about  which  they  know  very  little  or  nothing. 
MINERALS  OF  MARYLAND.  Owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  minerals  to  be  found  within  this  State,  a  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  Maryland  minerals  irr  shown. 

This  is  an  unusually  fine  exhibit. 

&  6.  THE  PREHISTORIC  LIFE  OF  MARYLAND.  Here  are 
shown  the  various  formations  oc curing  in  Maryland 
and  the  kinds  of  fossils  found  in  each  deposit. 

One  portion  is  devoted  to  models  of  a  number  of 
dinosaurs  that  in  all  probability  inhabited  the 
State  in  past  times.  Another  portion  is  devoted 
to  a  series  of  elephants  showing  the  development  of 
the  great  pachyderms,  some  of  which  roamed  through 
this  State  in  the  past.  With  the  exception  of  some 
special  fossils  which  are  rather  difficult  to  secure 
the  exhibit  Lis  nearly  completed. 

A  TREE  OF  LIFE.  This  is  a  completed  exhibit  which 
is  an  introduction  to  the  groups  to  follow,  showing 
the  interrelationship  of  the  various  great  groups 
of  animal  life. 

THE  MARINE  INVERTEBRATES  OF  MARYLAND.  This  group 
will  show  examples  from  the  protozoa  to  the  cordates, 
including  the  life  histories  of  our  Maryland  oyster 
and  crab.  This  is  a  somewhat  difficult  exhibit  to 
construct  as  it  involves  much  preparation.  The  work 
on  it  will  be  some  time ' star ting. 

THE  TERRE STEAL  INVERTEBRATES  OF  MARYLAND.  This  group 
will  show  such  invertebrates  as  spiders,  contipcd.es, 
millepedes,  snails,  etc.  which  live  among  us.  The 
exhibit  has  not  as  yet  been  installed  but  will  be 
later  on,  when  work  on  exhibits  now  in  hand  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

THE  INSECTS  OF  MARYLAND.  This  exhibit  is  an  intro- 
udetory  display  telling  what  an  insect  is,  its  meta¬ 
morphosis,  anatomy,  the  benefits  we  derive  from 
insects,  the  harm  they  do  and  a  short  synopsis  of 
the  most  important  orders.  This  is  now  in  the 
process  of  construction, 

THE  BUTTEFLIES  AND  MOTHS  OF  MARYLAND.  This  is  a 
very  important  exhibit  because  of  the  popular  in¬ 
terest  of  children  in  this  subject.  The  display 
will  show  those  butterflies  and  moths  most  commonly 
seen  and  observed.  This  is  in  process  of  construction. 
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'  Ex.  12,  THE  FISH  OF  MARYLAND.  This  exhibit  tells  the  story 

of  our  Maryland  fish,  their  anatomy,  other  character¬ 
istics  and  their  importance.  A  very  expensive  group 
which  will  be  built  in  the  future. 

Ex.  13.  THE  AMPHIBIANS  OF  MARYLAND.  This  exhibit  is  com¬ 
posed  of  our  Maryland  frogs,  toads,  and  salamanders, 
their  development  and  relationship  to  each  other  , 
with  the  most  important  species  being  shown. 

Ex.  14.  THE  REPTILES  OP’  MARYLAND.'  This  includes  our  great 
g'roups  of  snakes  and  lizards,  their  life  history, 
breeding,  hibernation,  a  display  of  poisonous 
snakes,  and  the  treatment  for  snake  bites*  Now  In 
the  process  of  construction,  the  present  exhibit  is 
temporary. 

Ex.  15.  BIOLOGY  OF  BIRDS.  This  consists  of  an  exhibit  of 
bird  anatomy,  migration  and  other  biological  fea¬ 
tures,  with  various  types  of  nests  and  eggs.  It  is 
nearly  completed. 

Ex.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20.  OUR  MARYLAND  BIRDS.  This  exhibit 
shows  the  various  orders  of  birds  in  their  proper 
scientific  relationship  with  some  regard  to  environ¬ 
ment.  These  are  all  completed. 

Ex.  21.  THE  MAMMALS  OF  MARYLAND.  This  shows  our  mammals  as 

far  as  it  is  possible  with  regard  to  their  scientific 
nomenclature*  This  exhibit  is  soon  to  be  completed. 

Ex.  22  &  23.  EARLY  MAN  IN  MARYLAND.  Here  the  various  arti¬ 
facts  of  our  Indian  inhabitants  arc  exhibited  with 
their  use  and  application.  These  artifacts  arc 
grouped  with  regard  to  the  various  tribes  then  extant 
This  exhibit  is  completed. 

Ex.  24.  SEEDS  AND  THEIR  METHOD  OF  DISPERSAL.  This  exhibit 
shows  the  various  agencies  by  which  seeds  are  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Ex.  25.  FLOWER  ANATOMY.  Here  is  displayed  an  enlarged  model 
of  a  flower  showing  the  various  parts  of  its  anatomy 
with  special  reference  to  reproductive  organs. 

This  is  a  completed  exhibit. 

The  above  description  gives  some  Idea  of  the  exhibits  now 
completed,  in  the  process  of  completion  and  those  to  be  install 
ed.  The  exhibits  now  in  the  course  of  construction  and  those 
to  be  made  later  on,  require  much  more  labor  and  research  to 
build  than  those  previously  installed,  consequently  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  those  to  follow  will  require  some  time  before 
they  are  completed.  Another  consideration  will  be  funds.  ^ The 
more  funds  that  are  at  the  Society's  disposal,  the  more  quickly 
the  exhibits  can  be  finished. 

The  plan  of  the  exhibits,  as  shown  by  the  illustration, 
takes  up  the  sides  of  the  center  hall  and  two  of  the  side 
halls.  This  leaves  two  rear  rooms  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  building  for  completion.  One  of  the  rooms  is  to  house  a 
series  of  habitat  groups.  Each  group  will  tell  an  Individual 
story  in  itself.  The  groups  will  picture  phases  of  Maryland 
wild  life  and  though  all  of  them  are  as  yet  not  definitely 
decided  upon,  some  glimpse  may  be  gleaned  as  to  what  may  be 
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displayed.  One  group  will  picture  our  Maryland  Indians  in  a 
v illage  setting,  showing  them  engaged  in  their  various  daily 
occupations.  Another  group  will  picture  prehistoric  Maryland 
before  the  coming  of  man,  shoving  the  reptiles  and  plants  then 
inhabiting  tho  State,  Still  another  group  will  portray  a 
typical  swamp  sceno  of  tho  State  with  its  varied  occupants. 

In  all  probability  a  bird  group  will  be  made  featuring  a  colony 
of  sea  birds  at  the  brooding  season.  A  mineral  group  with 
special  reference  to  fluorescence  will  bo  exhibited  as  well  as 
other  groups  not  fully  decided  upon. 

The  other  room,  as  yet,  has  not  been  fully  planned,  but 
will  in  all  probability  bo  of  a  special  educational  feature 
relative  to  school  study i 

In  conjunction  it  is  also  planned  to  have  exhibits  which 
will  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  depending  on  the  season, 
events,  or  other  matter  of  special  interest  to  the  public. 

These  will  be  placed  in  movable  cases,  to  be  located  in  the 
main  hall.  Whenever  the  space  is  needed  for  other  purposes 
they  may  be  moved. 

With  the  entire  assembled  educational  displays  are  planned 
illustrated  lectures,  to  be  held  especially  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

Accompanying  each  exhibit  v/ill  appear  book  lists  on  the 
subject,  both  for  beginners  and  advanced  students. 

Nature  study  courses  will  be  conducted  during  the  Summer. 
These  classes  were  quite  successful  in  193G. 

All  of  these  features  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public  without  cost.  Other  features  will  be  added  from  t 
time  to  time  depending  upon  the  interest  shown. 

A  number  of  Nature  leaflets  will  be  placed  on  sale  at 
actual  cost.  These  leaflets  are  intended  for  those  who  would 
like  to  have  a  closer  acquaintance  with  these  subjects. 

So  far,  since  the  opening  of  the  Maryland  House  under  the 
Society’s  management,  most  favorable  comments  have  been  received 
from  teachers.  Museum  men,  and  the  general  public.  It  is  our 
aim  to  build  a  small  Natural  History  Museum  that  will  be  of 
educational  usefulness,  and  of  which  a  city  like  Baltimore 
may  be  proud. 

At  present  the  Society  is  doing  all  within  its  power  to 
bring  this  end  in  view. 


AN  UNUSUAL  NOTE  ON  THE  17  YEAR  CICADA 

In  some  recent  correspondence  with  Father  John  A.  Frisch 
of  St.  Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  I  found  the  following 
note  about  the  17  Year  Cicada  (Tibicinia  septendecim)  which 
I  believe  should  be  of  considerable  interest  to  our  Bulletin 
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I  quote  verbatim: 


"Back  in  1911  we  had  a  17  year  cicada  emergence  at  St. 

Andre  won- Hud son,  which  is  about  throe  miles  north  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  17.  To  study  the  process  of  egg-laying  I  potted 
a  two  or  three  year  old  horse-chesnut  tree  and  screened  it  in 
with  a  number  of  male  and  female  cicadas,  and  placed  the  out¬ 
fit  on  my  desk.  The  arrangement  was  very  satisfactory  and  I 
got  results.  After  the  laying  I  watched  for  the  emergence  of 
the  larvae  to  time  the  incubation  period.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  see  the  emergence  and  note  that  the  larva  descended 
to  the  ground  by  moans  of  a  very  delicate  thread*  I  could  find 
no  mention  of  this  method  of  descending  in  the  literature  then 
at  my  disposal,  but  I  felt  that  it  must  have  been  ovserved 
by  others  and  forgot  about  it  for  the  time  being.  I  hoped  to 
do  more  detailed  work  on  this  problem  later,  on  some  other  brood. 
But  I  never  got  around  to  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
have  never  again  been  in  a  locality  where  a  brood  emerged. 

While  in  Baltimore  this  past  summer  I  found  Dr.  E.  A. 
Andrews,  of  Johns  hopkins  University  studying  your  huge. 
crop  of  cicadas,  and  casually  mentioned  my  observation  to 
him.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn  from  him  that  there 
was  no  reference  in  the  literature  to  such  an  observation. 
Besides,  ho  thought  it  very  unlikely  that  the  larvae  use  a 
thread  because  they  have  no  silk  glands  with  which  to  spin  a 
thread.  I  however  felt  certain  that  I  had  seen  the  threads  and 
asked  him  to  look  for  them.  During  my  last  hurried  stay  in 
Baltimore  I  again  met  Dr.  Androws  and  was  once  more  surprised, 
but  this  time  agreeably.  He  informed  me  that  the  larvae  do  use 
a  thread  and  that  the  thread  is  manufactured  from  the  lining 
of  the  intestine.  The  threads  are  so  delicate  and  fragile 
that  the  slightest  breeze  disintegrates  them.  This  is  probably 
the  reason  why  they  have  never  been  observed  before.  So  it 
took  26  years  to  have  my  observation  confirmed  and  even  then 
it  probably  would  not  have  been  confirmed  if  I  had  not  asked 
Dr.  Andrews  to  look  for  the  threads." 


Gilbert  C.  Klingcl 


NOTES 


Meetings  and  Lecturers  at  the  Soci ety 


January  5  - 
12  - 
19  - 
26  - 


Talk  by  Mr.  W.  Bryant  Tyrrell, "Bird  Feeding  in 
Winter , " 

Talk  by  Mr.  Jolin  B.  Calder,  "Prominent  Men  of 
Science . " 

Lecture  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Pike, " Calif ornia.  Land 
of  Vivid  and  Striking  Contrasts." 

Talk  by  Mr.  Charles  Ostrander, " Caves  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  with  Special  Reference  to  Luray  Caverns." 


Lectures  to  Outside  Organizations 

January  12  -  Lecture  to  Baltimore  Comity  Humane  Society 
by  Mr.  W .  Bryant  Tyrrell, "The  Protection  of 
Birds . " 


29. 


January 


15-  To  Baer’s  School  for  Handicapped  Children  by 

Mr.  Elias  Cohen/' Superstitions  and  Imaginations 
Regarding  Snakes . " 

IB-  To  Paterson  Park  Junior  Iii/gh  School  Science 
Faculty  by  Mr.  Elra  M,  Palmer,  "New  Science 
Curriculum  for  Secondary  Education," 

21-  To  National  Association  of  Gardners,  Baltimore 
Chapter  by  Mr.  W.  Bryant  Tyrrell, "Birds  and 
Bird  Feeding." 

223-  To  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Troops  23,100,112  by 
Mr.  L.  Bryant  Mather,  Jr „ , "Mineralogy  and  the 
Mining  Merrit  Badge," 


Junior  Division  Activities 

January  9  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Charles  Precht, "Indian  Lore." 

16  -  Talks  by  Mr.  Henry  Eichorn,  "Cells" 

Mr,  Donald  Roberts Coal  Mines  of 
Shomoken. " 

23  -  Talks  by  Mr.  Richard  Meyers , " Snake  Charmers." 

Mr.  Norman  Black, "Life  History  of  Ferns." 
30  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Arthur  Moore ," Oddities  in  Nature." 

School  Services 

January  5  -  Forest  Park  High  School- -Loan  of  Birds 
6  -  Eastern  High  School  --Loan  of  Birds 
13  -  Eastern  High  School  --Loan  of  Birds 
13  “  Baltimore  City  College  --Loan  of  Birds 
15  -  Berlin  Elementary  School-Loan  of  Minerals 
20  -  Baltimore  City  College  --  Loan  of  Birds 
25  -  Southern  High  School  --  Loan  of  Birds 

Trustee  Meeting 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustee  was  held 
on  January  9,  1937.  The  President  appointed  the  following 
committees.  Nominating  Committee,  for  Trustees  who’s  terms 
expire,  Elra  M.  Palmer, Chairman,  A.  L.  Jones,  J.  B.  Calder. 

Budget  Committee,  E.  B.  Fladung,  Chairman,  Elra  M.  Palmer, 

G.  C.  Klingel. 

Gift  Received 

A  collection  of  140  species  of  present  forms  of  Marine 
and  Fresh  Water  Shells  from  Florida,  was  presented  to  us  by 
Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly, 
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THE  CHESAPEAKE  MARSHES 
by  Gilbert  C.  Klingol 

When  every  portion  of  Maryland  shall  have  become  cul¬ 
tivated  land,  when  each  and  every  acre  shall  be  alive  jvith 
swarming  busy  humans,  and  the  whir  of  machinery  shall  fill 
the  air,  and  when  the  wild  things  shall  have  fled  and  gone 
the  way  of  will  things,  and  when  peace  shall  have  disappear¬ 
ed  from  the  meadowlands ,  if  that  time  over  comes,  there 
will  still  remain  the  salt  marshes.  In  that  future  time 
these  salt  marshes  will  be  much  as  they  are  now  and  much 
as  they  have  been  for  centuries  past,  save  that  the  wild 
rice  may  be  replaced  by  the  ever— encroaching  cat- tails. 

That  this  is  true  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  even 
though  the  forests  have  been  cut  down  and  cleared,  and 
though  the  resultant  fields  have  been  stripped  and  planted, 
the  marshes  remain  as  a  sort  of  no-man's  land,  deserted 
quiet  places  where  the  ducks  still  come,  though  in  dimin¬ 
ishing  numbers  and  where  little  sandpipers  dash  over  the 
mud  flats.  Nor  are  these  marshes  fit  for  cultivation,  nor 
is  it  probable  that  they  over  will  be. 

The  salt  marshes  belong  neither  to  the  sea  nor  to  the 
land  but  to  both,  though  tho  land  is  the  dominant  factor. 

It  sends  down  by  the  small  streams  loose  fragments  of  mud 

and  sand,  bits  of  leaves  and  silt  that  accumulate  ever  so 

gradually  on  the  marsh  edges.  And  those  accumulations 

are  constantly  being  stolon  by  the  ocean  that,  creeping  into 

the  reed  beds  in  little  fingers,  breaks  away  the  borders 

and  takes  them  out  to  sea.  But  not  too  fast,  for  the  plants 

send  out  little  shoots  and  fibers  in  tho  newly  accumulated 

soil  binding  it  closely  together  against  the  tugging  of 

the  currents.  And  as  tho  soil  ercops  out  and  the  reeds 

become  thicker,  tho  drainage  of  tho  swamp  is  restricted 

to  small  areas,  narrow  rivulets,  which  because  of  their 

restricted  character  flow  the  more  swiftly  and  cut  deep 

channels.  Then  the  marshes  reach  a  state  of  equilibrium 

or  near-equilibrium  and  thus  remain  for  ccnturic  S  •  • 

There  is  a  smell  to  these  salt  marshes,  particularly 
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our  Chesapeake  Bay  marshes,  that  is  to  be  found  nov/hero 
else  in  the  world*  It  Is  a  deep  pungent  odor,  a  peculiar 
blend  rocking  of  dying  cat- tails,  soft  mud,  algacs,..  marsh 
gas  and  the  fresher  scent  of  the  clean  salt  water  that 
bathes  in  twice-daily  succession  the  channel  beds.  And 
mingled  with  these  major  odors  arc  the  thousand  and  one 
imperceptible  scents  of  myriad  flowers,  dead  fish,  crushed 
and  broken  vegetation  and  the  clean  groan  smell  of  the 
pines  that  dwell  nearby  on  the  solid  land. 

The  smells  are  not  the  only  distinctive  feature  of  a 
salt  marsh,  for  there  is  a  world  of  sound  peculiar  to  these 
places  alone.  To  become  aware  of  these  sounds  wo  must 
first  close  our  eyes,  shutting  out  all  visual  Interruptions 
and  sit  patiently,  nor  need  we  strain  our  ears,  for  in  a 
short  time  will  come  a  wealth  of  sound.  First  wo  will  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  a  gentle  humming,  a  humming  that  increases 
and  dies  in  cadence,  at  times  reaching  a  high  droning  pitch 
and  at  other  falling  to  a  gentle  singing  so  low  as  to  bo 
Rarely  perceptible.  This  is  the  song  of  the  bees,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  bees  swinging  from  swamp  flower  to  swamp 
flower  in  search  of  the  liquid  stuff  that  boos  find  so  use¬ 
ful.  And  intermingled  with  this  gentle  humming  is  another 
sound,  a  noise  that  is  difficult  of  description,  a  peculiar 
pattcring--we  open  our  eyes  and  see--tho  pattering  of  thou¬ 
sands  and  billions  of  reed  stems,  bending  and  straightening, 
scraping  aginst  each  other  on  the  wind.  And  against  this 
sound-background  there  comes  a  thousand  other  sounds,  the 
splash  of  leaping  fish,  tho  sigh  of  small  waves  rustling 
through  the  leaf  blades,  the  chirpings  of  hundreds  of  birds, 
the  rush  of  a  thousand  wings  as  a  flock  of  red-winged  black¬ 
birds  take  to  air  and  the  occasional  liquid  burst  of  a  marsh 
wren,  that  mounting  high  on  rapidly  fluttering  wings  descends 
again  into  the  reeds. 

Nor  arc  those  all,  for  there  arc  the  sounds  of  tho 
night  which  are  different  from  the  sounds  of  the  day.  At 
this  time  the  bees  arc  no  longer  to  bo  heard  though  the 
reeds  may  still  bo  pattering  one  against  tho  other,  but  in 
their  place  is  the  overpowering  medley  of  millions  of  frogs 
that  in  full  mating  stimuli  arc  chirping  and  calling. 

There  is  the  steady  peep, poop, ---peep  of  tho  ’’spring-peepers, ’’ 
the  rattle  bone  call  of  the  wood  frogs,  the  shrilling  of 
fat  toads  and  deep  behind  it  all  the  intermittent  clung, 
c-l-u-n-g*  of  the  big  bulls,  the  swamp  basso-prof undcs . 

The  call  of  an  owl,  tho  mournful  wail  of  a  bittern,  the  cry 
of  a  great  blue  heron  startled  in  its  nocturnal  wanderings, 
all  these  arc  part  of  the  swamp  sounds  not  to  bo  found  else¬ 
where  in  such  profusion. 

However,  it  is  in  the  realm  of  color  that  those  salt 
marshes  most  appeal  to  us.  These  colors  are  not  bright  and 
gaudy  but  rather  of  a  pastel  tone,  dub due d,  even  in  summer 
when  the  marshes  arc  at  their  greenest,  of  a  strange  mellow¬ 
ness  that  is  most  appealing.  Particularly  on  these  fall 
days  when  the  soft  greyness  of  fog  steals  over  the  marsh 
faces,  partly  obscuring  the  reeds,  entwining  about  the  grass 
islands  and  puuring  an  intangible  mass  over  the  waters. 
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Then  the  marshes  acquire  ncu  character  and  become  places 
of  intense  mystery,  places  where  only  immediate  surrounding 
arc  visible.  This  is  the  best  time  to  visit  the  marshes, 
for  then  the  little  things  come  to  ones  attention,  things 
that  would  be  forgotten  in  the  vastnecs  of  full  vision. 

This  small  patch  of  bro wn  reeds,  bending  so  gracefully, 
dripping  with  fog  drops,  and  the  grey  blankness  behind-- 
how  like  a  Japanese  print,  a  graceful  tracery  of  grass 
steams  against  a  luminous  setting. 

Then  there  is  the  time  of  mmon  glow,  when  the  still 
waters  become  alternate  dark  and  silver  as  the  light  or 
shadow  catches  them  and  when  the  reeds  lose  their  winter 
brown  or  summer  green  and  become  an  intense  blue,  but  a 
blue  that  is  at  the  same  time  intangible  and  evanescent, 
a  thing  for  artist’s  eyes. 

The  shift  of  color,  the  alternation  of  hue  during  the 
course  of  a  marsh  year  is  a  thing  of  absorbing  beauty.  The 
cycle  starts  in  the  winter  when  the  North  Wind  presses  his 
cold  shoulders  against  the  earth,  flattens  the  reeds  and 
turns  the  winding  channels  into  frosty  white.  Then  the 
reeds  arc  dead  and  brown,  crushed  broken  things,  lying 
desolate  where  they  have  been  pushed  by  the  force  of  the 
gale.  But  in  the  early  morning  before  the  sun  has  risen 
and  tempered  the  bitter  cold,  the  frost  has  touched  the 
reed  blades,  highlighting  the  edges  with  tiny  six- shaped 
crystals.  And  the  days  pass  in  succession  of  russet  and 
grey,  unrelieved  save  for  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  touch 
of  the  sunset,  until  there  comes  a  time  when  from  out  of 
the  sky  the  snow  falls,  piling  in  little  windrows ,  heaping 
over  the  marsh  grasses  and  filling  the  deserted  nest-cups 
of  the  summer’s  birds.  Then  the  brown  marshes  become  great 
white  spaces  in  which  nothing  moves  but  the  gulls  and  the 
w  ind. 

But  the  days  become  longer  and  soon  the  snow  passes  and 
the  marshes  once  again  become  brown,  but  occasionally  there 
is  felt  the  heat  of  the  sun  whi eh  increases  until  the  channel- 
ways  break  open  and  the  ice  floats  out  on  the  receding  tide. 

Then  comes  the  time  of  the  rains,  of  rain  and  fog,  when  great 
smoky  mists  lie  over  the  river  beds  and  drift  along  just 
above  the  reed  tops.  Still  all  is  grey  and  brown.  So  the 
marshes  remain  until,  lo  and  behold,  a  subtle  green  steals 
over  the  reed  banks,  a  bright  new  green  that  lies  close  to 
the  ground,  for  not  yet  have  the  reed  reached  their  full 
growth.  Rapidly  the  scene  changes.  The  old  reeds  of  last 
year  are  forgotten  and  broken,  crumbling  into  dust  and  mud, 
making  nourishment  for  the  newly  arisen  reeds,  just  as  they 
in  their  turn  will  nourish  reeds  of  a  future  generation. 

And  this  is  a  time  of  activity  when  in  the  heat  of  the  sun 
a  myriad  birds  arc  nest  building,  weaving  the  green  blades 
into  nc3t  forms.  And  lo,  the  summer  is  come  and  flowers 
grow  with  the  reeds,  great  white  waterlilios  dihat  spangle 
the  waterways,  and  marsh  mallov/s  that  dot  the  rushes  with 
bright  color.  And  the  summer  passes  in  drowsy  sommolcncc 
with  only  the  heat  waves  in  the  still  air  to  break  the  monotony. 
Presently  we  note  the  cat-tails  arc  not  as  bright  as  they 
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were,  that  they  have  assumed,  a  more  somber  tone.  They  arc 
approaching  the  old  age  of  cat-tails.  But  on  each  stalk 
is  a  rounded  s^ed  pod,  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  firm 
and  hard  and  deep  brown.  The  days  grow  shorter  and  the 
evenings  become  more  cool,  and  the  autumn  is  upon  us. 

Then  these  firm  hard  seedpods  soften  and  burst,  scattering 
fawn  colored  fluff  over  the  waterways.  And  the  marsh  mice 
steal  out  and  carry  this  fluff  back  to  their  nests,  for  it 
makes  soft  lining  for  the  coming  winter.  Then  the  old  reeds 
turn  yellow  and  brown,  breaking  and  crumbling,  and  the  cycle 
is  completed.  This  is  a  universal  picture. 

The  creatures  of  a  Maryland  marsh  are  myriad.  There  are 
the  bats,  queer  little  mammals  of  the  evening,  that  dipping 
close  to  the  water  snatch  up  the  humming  insects  and  pass 
on  to  seize  others.  They  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  marsh 
picture  as  are  the  marsh  wrens  that  fly  by  day.  And  these 
last,  tiny  little  things  that  seem  to  burst  with  energy. 

They  build  nests  of  the  cat-tails,  weaving  them  into  a 
rounded  ball,  roof  and  all,  with  a  carefully  hidden  door 
near  the  floor.  And  here  is  an  interesting  thing.  These 
marsh  wrens  build  not  one  nest  but  four  or  five,  all  in  a 
limited  locality.  Is  it  that  they  have  so  much  energy  that 
they  must  get  rid  of  it  in  nest  building?  Not  at  all. 

They  are  preyed  upon  by  snakes,  long  undulating  snakes  that 
feed  upon  their  eggs.  So  they  build  several  nests  in  the 
hope  that  the  preying  snakes  will  spy  the  v/rong  nests  and 
leave  the  occupied  one  alone.  Presumably  it  works,  for 
marsh  wrens  seem  to  continue  undiminished. 

The  most  graceful  inhabitants  of  the  marshes  are  the 
great  blue  herons  and  the  pure  'white  egrets.  They  stalk 
daintily  about  the  open  pools  or  pose  statuesquely  on  one 
leg,  remaining  motionless  for  hours  in  the  hope  that  some 
small  fish  or  frog  will  come  their  way  and  be  seized  in 
their  long  bladcliko  bills.  In  flight  they  seem  like 
pictures  of  the  long  vanished  pterodactyls,  like  creatures 
out  of  the  dim  ages  that  somehow  time  has  misplaced. 

If  in  the  last  glow  of  afternoon,  when  the  sun  tinges 
the  marsh-ways  with  refulgent  gold,  and  when  the  air  is  al¬ 
ready  cooling  though  the  sun  is  not  quite  set,  you  3cc  a 
long  ripple  slanting  across  tlic  open  channel,  sec  that  ripple 
move  on  and  on  to  the  nether  bank  and  there  terminate,  you 
will  know  that  you  have  scon  the  trail  of  a  muskrat,  swimming 
leisurely  from  its  feeding  grounds  to  tho  hidden  underground, 
tunnel  in  the  channel  banks.  These  muskrats  are  the  very 
spirit  of  the  swamp,  sleek  brown  furry  things  that  dwell 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  roods,  beneth  tho  marsh  soil  and  in. 
tho  very  waters  of  the  channel  beds.  So  much  a  part  of  tho 
swamp  arc  they  that  oven  their  dens  constitute  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  marshes,  rounded  mounds  of  soil  and  roods, 
that  dot  the  landscape  everywhere .  These  dons  arc  shelters 
from  the  winter,  safe  retreats  from  the  icy  blasts  that  rage 
over  tlic  roed  banks,  abiding  places  whore  In  perfect  safety, 
unseen  and  unheard,  the  muskrats  can  carry  on  their  duties 
and  employments  safe  from  prowling  enemies. 
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The  making  of  one  of  these  muskrat  houses  is  an 
Intricate  thing  and  a  marvel  of  animal  intelligence.  They 
bigin  the  construction  when  the  water  is  at  low  stage,  dig¬ 
ging  a  shallow  wekk  and  heaping  the  excavated  soil  in  a 
circle  about  the  excavation.  When  the  hole  is  sufficiently 
deep  another  series  of  excavations  Is  begun,  long  radiating 
tunnels  at  times  branching  out  like  intricate  spider  webs. 
These  tunnels  ,  at  times,  extend  for  many  rods,  some  into 
the  reed  banks,  others  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  channels 
and  still  others  to  the  solid  land  beyond.  They  provide 
easy  means  of  egress  and  ingress  even  when  the  soil  about 
the  house-to-be  is  frozen  like  solid  rock  and  when  the  stream 
itself  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  thick  ice.  And  when  these 
tunnels  arc  completed  a  floor  is  laid  over  the  submerged 
or  partly  submerged  hole  and  a  rofif  constructed  of  reeds  and 
mud  over  the  entirety.  It  Is  in  those  upper  layers,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  ventilated  by  little  concealed  openings  in 
the  roof,  that  the  muskrats  dwell.  As  many  as  three  or 
four  families  may  inhabit  a  single  house,  sometimes  in 
separate  compartments  and  sometimes  all  curled  up  together 
in  round  furry  balls.  Muskrats,  however,  do  not  spend  the 
winter  in  drowsy  somnolence  nor  in  hibernation  like  so  many 
othor  mammals.  Though  their  cabins  arc  lined  with  warm  down 
and  grasses  they  prefer  to  venture  forth  deep  beneath  the 
ice  and  seek  the  reed  roots  and  the  lily  bulbs  that  they 
like  so  well.  There  the  water  flows  just  as  it  did  in 
summer,  slipping  in  and  out  between  the  reed  banks,  a  safe 
highway  for  semi-marine  muskrats.  Nor  arc  they  in  danger 
of  drowning  for  just  under  the  ice  is  a  layer  of  air,  little 
pockets  where  the  muskrats  come  to  breathe  or  failing  these 
they  can  nudge  close  to  the  banks  where  the  ice  has  broken 
from  the  fallings  and  rising  of  the  tides. 

But  in  the  summer,  long  after  the  icc  is  melted,  the 
muskrats  must  lead  more  guarded  lives.  So  they  still  spend 
much  of  their  time  swimming  under  water,  coming  to  the 
surface  only  at  intervals.  During  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  frequently  during  the  long  nights  they  come  out  of  their 
water  medium  and  loaf  on  the  channel  banks.  But  they  must 
loaf  with  one  eye  open,  for  then  the  evening  owls  arc  cours¬ 
ing  along  the  marsh  edges  seeking  their  dinners.  And  as 
long  as  the  hooting  and  calling  of  these  owls  come  from  a 
distance  the  muskrats  are  relaxed,  but  let  a  sound  of  rush¬ 
ing  wings  disturb  the  marsh  calm  and  immediately  with  a 
slap  of  naked  tails  the  muskrats  clivc  to  shelter.  Then 
from  all  over  the  marshes  will  come  the  slapping  of  tails 
on  the  water,  slappings  that  receding  in  the  distance  are 
followed  by  dozens  of  soft  splashes  as  they  dive  to  safety. 

There  is  a  daily  cycle  of  events  in  a  salt  marsh  that 
beginning  just  before  the  dawn  continues  a  definite  sequence. 
At  this  early  hour  when  everything  seems  at  its  darkest  a 
heavy  chill  rides  over  the  reeds,  transforming  the  moisture 
laden  air  into  crystal  beads  on  the  grass  stalks.  Long  since 
have  the  owls  stopped  their  hooting  and  the  rails  their 
clacking  amoung  the  wild  rice.  A  deep  silence  steeps  the 
winding  waterways  and  lays  a  quiet  hand  on  the  reeds  that 
had  been  rustling  on  the  night  breeze.  It  is  the  hour  of 
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waiting,  the  hour  when  the  evening  things  tired  from  their 
Heights  activity  lies  still  for  a  time  or  two,  and  when 
■the  day  creatures  have  not  as  yet  awakened.  Then  gradually, 
ever  so  gradually,  a  soft  tinge  steals  over  the  marshlands, 
a  pale  gray  that  dims  the  stars  and  "barely  lights  the  reeds. 
Then  timidly,  as  if  half  afraid  of  breaking  the  stillness, 
a  bird  far  out  in  the  rushes  voices  a  note,  very  low  at 
first,  then  louder  and  louder  until  it  breaks  out  in  full 
volume.  And  a.t  this  signal  hundreds  of  other  voices  break 
out  in  shrill  medley,  callings  and  whistlings  followed  by 
the  beating  of  myriad  wings  as  the  flocks  begin  to  move. 

And  the  sun  comes  up,  all  in  red  and  gold,  lighting  first 
only  the  tops  of  the  reeds  and  then  creeping  down  into  the 
shadowy  channelways .  And  close  to  the  water  lies  a  thin 
film  of  mist  that  melts  away  as  we  watch  it. 

It  is  full  daylight,  the  morning  hours  have  come  and 
gone  and  noon  is  close  by.  The  cold  of  early  morning  has 
long  since  disappeared,  driven  out  by  the  heat  waves  that 
are  dancing  above  the  grass  tops*  It  is  oppressive,  the 
warmth  touches  the  eyelids  with  heavy  fingers  and.  all  energy 
is  gone.  It  is  very  bright  too  and  the  water  glares  with 
reflected  light.  Where  are  the  birds  of  morning  that  fed 
and  sang  with  the  first  light?  They  are  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
save  that  high  in  the  air  a  vu3.tu.re  is  scanning  the  mud 
iflats  hoping  for  a  f.east.  But  down  in  the  reeds  nothing 
moves,  nothing  stirs  except  a  few  sparrows  that  can  be  heard 
rustling  in  the  shadows.  So  the  day  passes  in  quiet  and 
peace,  unmarred  by  any  event. 

But  the  sun  dips  lower  and  lower  and  the  heat  slackens, 
and  is  gone.  Once  again  all  is  activity  and  movement,  a 
myriad  of  goings  and  comings  of  callings  and  answerings,  and 
fluttering  among  the  rushes.  Then  the  water  snakes  glide 
forth  seeking  ambuselies  for  the  evening  work  and  they  cross 
the  channels  back  and  forth.  Fish  splash  and  fish  hawks  make 
a  last  capture,  dropping  out  of  the  blue  on  partly  folded 
wings  and  retire  to  their  nests  with  their  prey.  And  the  sun 
goes  down  in  yellow  and  rod  and  darkness  settles  over  the 
reeds.  But  still  the  activity  continues,  only  it  is  the 
activity  of  evening  and  not  the  activity  that  saw  the  sun 
disappear.  And  the  song  of  the  marsh  wren  is  replaced  by 
the  deeper  wail  of  the  w hippoorwill  and  by  the  barkings  of 
the  great  barred  owls  that  have  soft  blue  eyes  and  can  see 
in  the  dark.  Low  they  sweep  over  the  grass  blades,  pouncing 
on  the  small  mice  and  the  other  creatures  that  have  not  con- 
• cealed  themselves  too  well.  And  suddenly  a  chorus  of  shrilling 
toads  is  stilled  as  one  of  their  number  is  seized  by  one  of 
the  watersnakes  that  crossed  the  channel  in  the  last  light 
of  day--but  only  for  a  moment  or  two,  for  toads  forgot  easily 
and  continue  their  calling,  timidly  at  first  and  then  in  full 
volume . 

By  ten  o'clock  the  sounds  have  ceased  and  the  midnight 
calm  has  come,  a  calm  that  is  an  intense  as  the  noon-cay 
resting.  And  the  only  sound  is  the  sound  of  the  reed  blades 
pattering  one  against  the  other  on  the  night  wind.  And  as  the 
night  advances  even  this  ceases  until  the  cool  long  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  break  of  day  when  everything  seems  at  its  darkest 
and  a  biting  chill  rides  ever  the  reeds. 
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'  -  Meetings  and  Lectures  at  the  Society 


Feb  0  2 
9 

16 

23 


Talk  by  Mr®  Edward  MoColgan  "Curious  Scientific 
Blunders" 

Talk  by  Mr.  Walter  E.  Price.  Jr.  "How  Minerals  are 
Formed" 

Illustrated  Lecture  by  John  R.  Brosnan,  S.J.  "Tree 
Flowers" 

Illustrated  Lecture  by  Daniel  F.  Shipley,  Jr.  "Rock 
Gardening" 


Lectures  to  Outside  Organizations 


Feb .  1 
2 
24 

26 


To  Gilman  County  School  by  Mr.  Elra  M.  Palmer 
"Observation  on  Trees  and  Tree  Buds"  illustrated 
To  Isaac  Walton  Legue  by  Mr.  W.  Bryant  Tyrrell 
"Taxidermy  and  Mounting  of  Trophies"  illustrated 
To  Maryland  State  Teacher’s  College  Nature  Study 
Group  by  Mr®  Elra  M.  Palmer  "Insects  of  Maryland" 
Illustrated 

To  Baer’s  School  of  Handicapped  Children  by- 

Mr.  Elra  M.  Palmer  "Wonders  of  the  Insect  World" 

illustrated 


Exhibitions 

Feb.  19  -  Exhibition  of  Snakes  of  Maryland  at  Branch  14 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 

27-28  -  Exhibition  of  Ducks  a  .id  Song  Birds  at  the  Maryland 
Outdoor  Convention 


Junior  Division  Activities 

Feb.  6  -  Motion  pictures  by  DuPont  Company  "The  Wonderworld 

of  Chemistry"  with  a  short  address  by  Rev®  Schmitt, S.J. 

13  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Francis  Grooves  "Lizards"  illustrated 
20  -  Talk-  by  Mr.  Francis  Wise  "The  History  of  the  Bare 
Hills  Chrome  Mines"  Illustrated 
27  -  Talk  by  Mr.  William  Moorefield  "The  Bag  Worm"  illustrated 


New  Additions  to  the  Library 

Publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Carlgrcn,  0..  -.."A  New  Actinirn"  No*  3401 

Brukholder  and  Johnson  -  "inactivation  of 

Plant  Growth  Substance  by 
Light"  No.  3403 

Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum 
Myers,  G.  S.  -  "Notes  on  Phallostethid 

Fish"  No.  3007 

Myers,  G.  S.  -  "The  Deep-Sea  Zeomorpb  Fish 

of  the  Family  Grammicolepidae" 

No .  3008 

Smith,  F.  -  "New  North  American  Species  of 
Earthworms  of  the  Family 
Megascolecidae"  No.  3009 
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GInsburg,  I.  -  "Review  of  the  Seahorses 

(Hippocampus )  Found  on  the 
Coasts  of  the  American 

Continents  and  or  Europe  Ho. 2997  597  G 

Gifts  from  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly 

Blatchley,  W.  S.  -  "An  Illustrated  Descriptive 

Catalogue  of  the  Coleoptera 
of  Beetles  (exclusive  of  the 
Rhynchophora )  known  to  Occur 
In  Indiana"  5S5.38  B 

Leng,  G.  W.  -  "Catalogue  of  the  Coleoptera  of 

America  North  of  I.lexico  with  Two 
Supplements"  1920-1933  595.38  L 

Exchange 

Roddy,  H.  J.  -  "Reptiles  of  Lancaster  County  and 

the  State  of  Pennsylvania"  1923  598  R 

Magazines 

Natural  History  -  February  1927  Vol.  39,  No.  2 

Bird  Lore  -  Jan.  Feb.  1937  Vol.  39,  No.  1 

Maryland  Conservationsist  Winter  1937  Vol  14,  No.  1 
Turtox  News  -  January  1937  Vol.  15, "No.  1 


NOTICE  TO  BULLETIN  READERS 

Indexes  of  Volumes  IV,  V,  and  VI  have  been  published 
and  may  be  obtained  on  request  from  the  Department  of  Publication. 

THE  MARYLAND  OUTDOOR  LIFE  CONVENTION 

The  Third  Statewide  Convention  of  the  Maryland  Outdoor 
Life  Federation  was  held  on  February  26th.  It  was  in  many 
ways  superior  to  the  two  preceeding  Conventions.  The  two 
outstanding  speakers  of  the  Convention  were  Mr.  Thomas  R. 

Brooks,  Master  of  Maryland  State  Grange,  and  Dr.  H.  L.  Shantz, 
Chief  of  Wild  Life  Management,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

The  speakers  at  the  banquet  were  many,  consequently  their 
time  was  limited.  One  of  the  most  interesting  talks  was  by 
Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  who  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  laid 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  diminishing  of  our  ducks  and  shore 
birds,  wa3  not  so  much  due  to  the  sportsment  in  the  United 
States,  as  was  to  our  South  and  Centarl  American  neighbors, 
who  had  practically  no  conservation  laws. 

The  most  outstanding  phase  of  the  Convention  was  the  fine 
exhibitions.  Most  noteworthy  of  which  were  the  ducks  and 
geese  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jack  Cochoran,  the  exhibit  by  Dr.  R.  V. 
Truitt,  the  Trout  Exhibition  of  the  Conservation  Commission, 
and  our  own  exhibition  of  Maryland  Ducks  and  Song  Birds. 

The  Passenger  Pigeon  of  Mr.  E,  Lee  LeCompte,  and  our  specimen 
of  the  also  extinct  Carolina  Paraquot  attracted  much  attention. 

..We  believe  that  a  step  forward  has  been  made  in  the  cause 
of  true  conservation  of  our  wild  life  by  this  Convention. 

We  are  headed  in  the  right  direction  and  it  is  for  us  to 
continue  to  show  and  guide  our  citizens  in  true  conservation 
and  preserve  the  rich  wild  life  heritage  of  our  State. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  GBETHITE  IN  BALTIMORE 

COUNT! 

By  L.  B.  MATHER, JR. 

Goethite,  a  brown,  hydrous,  ore  of  iron  is  of  general 
and  popular  interest  because  is  is  a  mineral  named  for  a 
great  poet,  Mineralogically  it  is  that  often  unrecognized 
crystalline  variety  of  brown  iron  ore  which  commercially 
is  not  distinguished  from  its  amorphous  relative  limonite. 
Goethite  has  frequently  been  listed  and  mapped  as  limonite, 
and  Rogers  (1)  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  a  sharp  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them. 

Goethite  is  crystalline,  crystallizing  in  the  ortho¬ 
rhombic  system,  and  its  biaxial  interference  figure  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  (OlO).  Goethite  has  a  high  birefringence  and 
lies  high  in  the  scale  of  refractive  indices.  Limonite  on 
the  other  hand  is  amorphous  and  hence  exhibits  no  such 
optical  properties.  Physically,  Goethite  has  the  following 
properties;-  H« j  5  to  5.5.  and  G. ;  4.28.  Chemically  it  is 
Fe0(0H)2  or  Fe?0^.  HoO$  i.  e.  Oxygen  27.0%  Iron  62.9%  Water 
10.1%  =  100%  (2).' 

The  chief  determinative  criterion  used  by  the  author 
to  distinguish  Goethite  from  Limonite  has  been  the  optical 
determination  of  whether  the  unknown  fragments  were  crystal¬ 
line  by  finding  extinctions  and  interference  colors. 

Prior  to  1934  there  was  to  my  knowledge  no  record  of 
the  occurrence  of  Goethite  in  Baltimore  County.  Since  then 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  locate  six  localities  include 
ing  three  different  modes  of  occurrence  for  this  mineral 
in  this  county. 

The  first  specimens,  -which  were  subsequently  proven  to 
be  Goethite  and  verified  by  Dr.  J.  D.  H.  Donnay  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  were  from  the  property  of  the  Goucher 
College,  north  of  Tow son,  Maryland.  Those  specimens  ex¬ 
hibited  the  characteristic  shiny  surface  and  fibrous  struc¬ 
ture  of  Goethite.  This  locality  is  designated  as  #1  on  the 
accompanying  map. 

Later  in  the  same  year  and  early  in  1935  numerous 
specimens  exhibiting  fibrous,  mammilary,  botryoidal,  reni- , 
form,  and  in  general  all  phases  of  colloform  structure  ?/ere 
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collected  by  the  author  along  the  Pott  Springs Road  between 
Tows on  and  Timonium.  The  Majority  of  these  were  found  in 
the  road  itself  and  this  fact  was  the  basis  of  some  doubt 
of  the  indigenous  character  of  the  specimens*  They  were 
later  proven  to  be  native  when  there  were  found  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  woods  near  the  sites  of  iron  ore  prospect  pits* 
similar  ore  specimens.  These  localities  are  designated  as 
#  2. 

The  third  place  in  which  Go.  et  hi  to  has  been  found  in 
Baltimore  County  was  near  Sha  /an,  about  one  mile  east  of 
Falls  Road.  This  locality  is  called  the  old  Oregon  Ore 
banks.  The  specimens  here  are  the  largest  and  exhibit  the 
finest  surfaces.  '1iii s  locality  was  the  scene  of  extensive 
commercial  operations  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  Century. 
The  mine  is  now  filled  with  water  and  all  that  remains  is  a 
pit  about  300  x  400  feet  and  about  40  feet  deep.  The  speci¬ 
mens  collected  came  from  a  field  adjacent  to  the  old  work¬ 
ings  . 


The  fourth  locality  for  Goethitc  was  discovered  quite 
by  accident  while  on  a  trip  to  the  Soldiers  .Delight  Chromite 
deposits.  It  is  along  the  Deer  Park  Road,*  just  west  of  the 
Choate  Chrome  Mine  near  Delight,  Maryland.  The  ore  hero  is 
different  in  its  occurrence  from  that  of  any  of  the  other 
localities  in  occurring  at  the  contact,  not  between  marble 
and  schist,  but  between  serpentine  and  schist. 

while  collecting  near  Lansdowne,  Maryland*  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  sediments,  the  author  on  a  recont  field  trip,  collected 
a  specimen  of  limonite  which  had  a  fibrous  vein  running 
through  it.  Suspecting  this  to  be  Goethito  it  was  examined 
optically  and  shown  to  be  such.  "(3)  This  is  the  only 
Baltimore  County  locality  in  the  Coastal  Plain  physiographic 
province  in  which  Goothie  has  been  found. 

The  sixth  and  most  rec -ntlyiiscovercd  locality  for  Goethite 
is  at  "The  Caves”  near  Eccleston,  Maryland 

Here  as  in  localities  1-3  the  Goethitc  occurs  as  a 
contact  mineral  between  the  Wissachickon  mica  schist  and  the 
Cockeysville  marble.  This  deposit  has  also  been  commercially 
worked  in  the  past,  the  ore  being  transported  to  Ashland 
Furnace  for  refining.  (4) 

To  Summarize :- 

Goethite  has  been  found  at  six  different  localities  in 
Baltimore  County. 

1.  Goucher  College  Property  near  Towson 

2.  Pott  Springs  Road  between  Towson  and  Timonium 

3.  One  mile  east  of  Falls  Road  at  the  former  Oregon  ore 
banks  near  Shawan 

4.  Deer  Park  Road  -west  of  Choate  Mine 

5.  Lansdowne,  Maryland 

6.  "The  Caves"  near  Eccleston,  Maryland 

The  accompanying  sketch  map  shows  the  nature  of  the  occurrence 
of  Goethite,  at  the  contact  between  the  Cockeysville  marble 
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..s>-ku}  the  Wissahickon  schist  in  the  four  localities  where  this 

1  S  the  — c £us  G  • 

(1)  Rogers,  A,  F.  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Minerals 

and  Rocks" 

N.  Y.,  McGraw  Hill,  1932 

(2)  Dana  E.  S.  (Ford,  W.  E.  )  "Text  Book  of  Mineralogy" 

N.Y.,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1952  pp . 503-505 

(3)  Mather j  L*  B.  "Exposure  of  Arundel  Member  of  Maryland 

Cretaceous  near  Lansdowne" 

Bulletin  ,  Natural  History  Society  of  Maryland  Vol.  V 
Number  3  pp.  13-14 

(4)  Maryland  Geological  Survey  Vol.  IX  1911  pp. 218-225 


THE  HORNED  POUT  (AMEIURUS  NUBBLOSUS )  IN  CAPTIVITY 

by  JOSEPH  C.  WHITE 

The  Horned  Po.ut, one  of  our  most  common  catfish,  is 
usually  found  in  the  dark  corners  and  holes  of  lakes  or 
streamy.  It  is  very  greedy,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  way  it 
takes  a  fishing  hook.  Rarely  does  it  nibble  first  but 
swims  up,  grabs  the  hook,  and  swims  quickly  away. 

In  the  acquarium  these  Horned  Pants  always  find  the 
darkest  corner  and  reserve  it  for  themselves »  There  they 
rest  and  hardly  ever  come  out  except  for  food  or  to  chase 
a  fish  which  might  happen  to  pass  by. 

On  different  occasions  I  have  observed  in  tanks  small 
catfish  up  to  two  inches  long,  which  seem  to  be  fairly  peace¬ 
ful  but  always  hungry.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  small 
Horned  Pouts  attack  other  fish.  As  mentioned  above,  the 
larger  members  of  the  species  frequently  do  so. 

When  food  is  placed  on  the  water,  this  catfish  never 
comes  up  and  eats  like  other  fish,  but  waits  until  the 
person  has  moved  away,  then  it  rushed  out,  drives  other 
fish  away,  grabs  a  piece  of  food,  and  swims  back  to  its 
favorite  dark  corner  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  repeats 
the  process. 

The  eyes  of  this  fish  are  apparently  of  very  little 
use  in  finding  small  pieces  of  food.  I  have  seen  them 
swim  within  one  inch  of  a  choice  morsel  and  never  notice, 
it,  but  the  very  instant  one  of  their  barbels  touch  it, 
they  turn  around  and  grab  it  in  a  flash.  The  Pout  seems 
to  be  able  to  sec  large  objects  like  fish  or  plants,  be¬ 
cause  it  ahases  the  fish  as  soon  as  they  get  within  a  few 
inches  distance  and  seems  to  be  rather  successful  in  avoid¬ 
ing  the  plants  as  it  swims  rapidly  around  the  tank. 

The  Horned  Pout  is  a  bottom  feeder  and  when  first  placed 
in  the  tank  it  continues  to  root  over  the  bottom  for  food. 

One  day,  venturing  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  swimming 
about  with  its  barbels  spread  out  it  encounters  .a  piece  of 
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-  -and  eats  its.  From  that  time  on  it  knows  where  to 

find  food  when  none  is  on  the  bottom. 

All  fish  once  they  become  accustomed  to  being  in 
captivity,  will  eat  any  time  food  is  given  them,  but  after  the 
pangs  of  hunger  are  satisfied  they  merely  nibble,  never 
caring  whether  they  eat  or  not.  The  catfish  is  different 
however,  for  it  will  eat  with  enthusiasm  whether  it  is  its 
first  or  tenth  meal  of  the  day. 

Unless  the  fish  you  have  in  the  tank  with  the  catfish 
are  alert  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  they  will  be  killed 
eventually.  Any  animal  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  cat¬ 
fish  is  attacked. 

Inasmuch  as  these  catfish  cat  anything  from  dead  snails 
to  fish,  they  arc  good  scavengers,  and  keep  the  tank  from 
smelling  of  decayed  flesh. 
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Meetings  and  Lectures  at  t lie  So c ie by 

March  2 
9 

16 
23 


30 


General  Assembly 

Talk  by  hit*.  Frank  O’Bourkc,  "The  Relationship  of 
Shrubs  to  Wild  Life.*'  Illustrated. 

Lecture  by  Dr.  hi.  Gardner  Lyim,  "'The  Importance  of 
Thyroid  Gland  in  Amphibian  1  le  t  amor  who  s  i  s ’  '  Illustrated. 


light h  Annual  lie o ting  of  the  Soc: 
the  Preside 
Director  o: 


y .  Address  by 


the  President,  Perort  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer 


wo.  w  -1.  ^  w  ^  J-  j  J  IX  uuuuj.  vx  j 

icatior,  Lditor ,  Librarian,  and 
Curators  of  Departments  of  Mincralology ,  Paleontol¬ 
ogy,  Botany ;  Marine  Life,  Mntomology ,  Herpetology, 
Omit  .a  logy ,  and  Archaeology . 

Talk  b-  Mr.  Joseph  V^hite^  *Fisk  that  Build  Nests1' 
Illustrated. 


Lectures  to  Out si de  Organ iz at i ons 

March  5  -  To  Poland  Park  Junior  High  School  by  Hr.  Lira  M. 

Palner,  "Our  Harviond  Snakes,” 

19  -  To  William  S.  Baer  School  bv  Mr.  Hdm.und  B.  Fladung, 

"Our  Bird  Friends.” 

2  -  To  Troop  150  B.  S.  A.  bv  Mr.  JMlias  Cohen, ’'Snake  Stories 
31  -  To  Maryland  State  Teachers’  College  by  Hr.  Oscar 

He  lm3  "Fossils  of  the  Miocene  Formation  of  Maryland:' 


Junior  I  meetings 


March  6 

13 

20 

27 


Lecture 
in  Chai: 
Illustrr 
Talk  bv 
Tall:  by 


bv  Hr.  Lira  M.  Palmer,  ” Travels  of  a  Naturalist 
les  Count'd'  Illustrated. 
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NIGHTS  0P1N:- 

Tlie  Library  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  Society 
and  tlieir  friends  on  Tuesday  and  hr i day  evenings, 

CIRCULATION :  - 

1.  Boohs  on  the  shelves  nay  he  borrowed  by  any/  member 
of  the  Society  in  good  standing,  for  a  period  of 
two  weehs. 

2.  Junior  members  nay  borrow  boohs  at  the  approval 
of  their  chairman  or  department  Curator, "who 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  return  of  the 
same , 

5.  Boohs  and  materials  in  the  Verticle  Files  are 
for  reference  only ,  but  nay  be  borrowed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Librarian  or  one  of  his  assis¬ 
tants, 

4. .No  book  may  be  taken  out  of  the  Library  without 
first  signing  for  it, 

5,  A  fine  of  five  cent  (5c)  per  week  or  part  there¬ 
of,  shall  be  levied  on  books  overdue . 

6,  Magazines  and  pamphlets  are  subject  to  all  the 
above  rules. 


Lari  H.  Palmer,  Librarian 
C.  Haven  ho lb ,  Assist.  Librarian 
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De  Sola  C .  Ralph 
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Dr .  Gardner  Lynn 
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THE  PEA  FAMILY 
( LEGUMINOSAE ) 


by  EARL  H.  PALMER 


The  Leguminosae  or  Pea  Family  is  the  second  largest 
family  among  the  flowering  plants.  There  are  upward  of 
12,000  species  and  more  than  550  genera  in  this  family. 

In  this  family  of  plants  we  shall  find  herbs,  vines,  shrubs, 
and  trees  ranging  in  3ize  from  the  little  clover  to  the 
large  Honey  Locust  Trees.  With  so  large  a  family,  it  is 
not  out  of  order  to  list  some  of  its  greatest  characteristics. 

In  the  gynoecium  (the  aggregate  of  the  female  parts  of 
a  flower)  "we  find  a  single  unicarpcllar  pistil,  typically 
with  several  ovules  arranged  in  a  double  row  along  the  edges 
of  its  ventral  suture.  This  pistil  ripens  in  a  legume,  or 
some  modification  of  a  legume.”  (1)-*  The  seeds  are  usually 
large  with  "fleshy  cotyledons  where  all  the  food  for  start¬ 
ing  the  next  generation  i3  stored  within  the  embryo,  and 
no  endosperm  is  left  in  the  seed."  (1) 

While  the  above  characteristics  are  not  noticed  at  a 
glance,  one  soon  comes  to  recognize  the  compound  stipulate 
leaves  as  well  as  the  distinctive  flowers  and  seed  podsi 
(see  sketches) 

Certainly,  so  large  a  family  as  this  must  be  put  to 
some  use  by  man.  Besides  the  beauty  of  the  many  colored 
flowers  these  plants  play  a  definite  part  in  man’s  life. 

The  Lupinus  arboreus  is  of  great  value  in  holding 
shifting  sands  in  place.  In  Iiumbodt  County,  California,  Mrs. 
Wilder  (G.M.B.A.)  reports  the  interesting 'fact  that  this  br 
branching,  shrubby  plant  (L.  arboreus)  was  planted  on  a 
strip  of  shifting  sands  a  mile  long.  "They  grew  and  when  the 
seeds  came,  another  mile  was  planted.  And  another  and 
another.  Now  the... dunes  are  covered  with  tho  spreading 
plants — sometimes  four  or  five  gect  high,  and  spreading 
more  than  that,  and  the  3and  stays  put!"  (2)  While  this 
species  of  Lupine  is  not  reported  in  tho  East,  its  relatives 
are  carrying  on  the  same  sort  of  work. 
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LEAVES 


Fig.l  Toothed  Medic 
(Mcdicago  hispida) 


Fig.  3  Tick-trefoil 
(Desmodium  ochrolcucum 


FLOWERS 


Fig.  4  Blue  Wild  Indigo 
(Baptisia  australis) 
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Some  members  of  the  Pea  Family  are  known  to  the  druggist 
axid  doator .  Gum  Tragacanth  is  obtained  from  several  spe.cics 
of  this  remarkable  family.  This  ’drug’  was  known  by  Theophras¬ 
tus  in  the  third  century  B.  C..  "Thragacanth  is  devoid  of 
active  properties,  but  it  is  used  in  many  medicines  for  sus¬ 
pending  heavy  powders  in  a  mixture.  It  is  also  used  to  im¬ 
part  firmness  to  lozenges  and  pill  masses."  (3) 

Liquorice  Root  and  Extract  of  Liquorice  are  obtained 
from  Wild  Liquorice  (Glycyrrhiza  glabra).  Theophrastus  de¬ 
scribes  this  sweet  root  as  being  good  for  dry  cough,  asthma, 
and  all  pectoral  diseases.  Powdered  liquorice  is  used  to 
prevent  pills  from  sticking  together.  The  most  important  use 
of  the  liquorice  root  is  in  making  the  Extract  of  Liquorice. 

This  substance  is  used  as  flavoring  to  disguise  the  taste  of 
nauseous  medicines.  Today,  large  quantities  are  used  in 
flavoring  tobacco. 

The  large  group  known  as  clovers  (Tribe  Trifolieae)  is 
of  enormous  value  to  the  farmer.  With  more  than  300  species 
scattered  over  the  Earth,  their  work  cannot  be  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

The  nitrogen-fixing  power  of  bacteria,  which  live  on 
the  roots  of  this  legumes  is  truly  an  unusual  accomplishment. 
Within  the  roots  of  the  clover,  alfafa,  vetch,  and  the  like 
the  nitrogen-fixing  process  goes  on  without  any  fuss  and 
apparently  without  disturbing  the  plant  in  the  least.  When 
we  stop  to  consider  that  man  has  spent  millions  of  dollars 
in  developing  such  projects  as  Muscles  Shoals,  trying  to 
fix  nitrogen  from  the  air,  we  realize  the  great  value  of 
this  truly  great  family,  Leguminosae* 

Red  Clover  (Trifolium  pratense)  is  the  most  valuable 
forage  crop  grown  today.  This  clover  comes  from  the  regions 
around  Asia  Minor,  southern  Siberia  and  northern  Africa.  It 
was  first  used  for  cow  feed  during  the  thirteenth  century. 

Red  Clover  spread  over  Europe  and  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  by  the  colonists.  Now,  it  is  even  grown  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Alaska. 

Besides  being  of  value  as  forage  crop,  the  clovers, 
especially  the  Sweet  Clovers  (Melilotus  alba  and  M.  officinalis) 
are  af  value  to  the  beekeeper.  Many  keepers  have  even  scattered 
the  seeds  of  these  plants  to  furnish  pasturage  for  their 
colonies . 

A  description  of  the  clover  flower  is  necessary  at  this 
point  so  that  we  can  see  the  relationship  between  the  bee 
and  the  plant.  ’’The  clover  flower  has  five  petals.  The  upper 
petal  is  called  the  standard,  the  two  lateral  petals  arc 
called  the  wings.  The  two  lower  ones  are  united  to  form  the 
keel.  ( 3v.,e  sketches)  The  stations  and  pistil  are  hidden 
in  the  groove  of  the  keel.  The  nectar  of  the  flower  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  tube  formed  by  the  coherence  of  the  filaments  of 
the  stamens.”  (4) 
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Fig,  5  Yellow  Sv/cet  Clover 
(Mclilotus  officinalis) 


SEED 


Fig.  7  American  Vetch 
(Vicia  amcricana) 


Fig.  6  Relationship  of  the 
flovz or  parts 
Rod  Clover 
(Trifolium  pratense) 

PODS 


Fig*  8  Goat's  Rue 
(Cracca  hispidula) 


Fig.  9  Tick  Trefoil 
(Desmodium  ochrolouca) 


Fig.  10  Butterfly  Pea 
(Clitoria  mariona) 


Sketches  after  Britton  and  Brown  “"illustrated  Flora 
of  the  Northern  United  States,  Canada  and  the  British 
Possessions  on  North  America"  Volume  II 
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As  the  bee  enters  the  flower  to  get  its  nectar,  he 
pushes  the  wings  (of  the  flower)  apart;  this  action  opens 
the  keel.  The  pistil  and  stamens  are  released  and  rub  the 
underside  of  the  bee.  The  bee  gets  its  nectar  plus  a  coat 
of  pollen.  As  the  bee  visits  the  next  flower,  some  of  the 
pollen  is  left  behind  on  the  pistil,  thus  the  flower  is 
pollinated. 

The  ’pea'  has  also  been  of  service  to  the  student  of 
genetics.  As  far  back  as  1729  pioneer  students  in  the 
science  which  we  now  know  as  geneticsrecogni zed  five  necessary 
qualities (to  this  study)  in  the  genus  Pi sum.  They  are 
''First,  Innumerable  varieties  prove  perfectly  fertile  in 
mutual  crossings.  Second,  Self-pollination  is  common.  Third, 
The  yield  of  one  plant  is  sufficiently  large  to  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  from  the  nature  of  its  offspring.  Fourth,  It  is  easy 
to  sulture.  Fifth,  Only  a  short  period  of  growth  is  necessary 
for  a  matured  plant.”  (5)  Even  the  great  Mendel  used  members 
of  this  plant  family  to  make  his  important  discoveries. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  forget  the  psychological  value 
of  these  plants.  Who  has  not  stopped  in  wonder  at  the  sight 
of  a  field  of  Yellow  Sensitive  Pea  (Cassia  nictitans)? 

Haven't  wc  all  admired  the  Judas  Tree  or  Red  Bud  (Corces 
canadensis).  And,  there  is  the  beautifully  colored  forms 
of  Wisteria  (Kraunhia  frutescens,  and  K.  macros tachys )  which 
are  so  dearly  beloved  by  all  nationalities.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  good  luck  charm  of  the  four-leaved  variety  of 
clover  besides  the  Shamrock  of  Ireland  (Trifolium  repens) 
which  must  not  bo  omitted. 

*  All  quotations  aro  from  the’  November  1937  Bulletin  of  the 
Gray  Memorial  Botanical  Association  (G.M.B.A.) 

(1)  pg.  12  (2)  pg.  1  (3)  pg.  8 

(4)  pg.  16  (5)  pg.  20 
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A  partial  check  list  of  the  Lequminosae  of  Maryland 
Symbols  used : - 

*  Coastal  Plain  -  Plateau  and  Mountain  Region 

+  Throughout  the  State  ?  Doubtful 


SCIENTIFIC  NAME 


COMMON  NAME 


HABITAT 


Cercia  canadensis* 

Cassia  nictitans* 

chamaecrista* 

marylandica* 

Gleditsia  triacanthos* 
aquatica*? 

Baptisia  australis* 
tinctoria* 

Crotalatia  sagittalis* 

Lupinus  perennis* 

Cytisus  ocoparius  (introduced) 
Medicago  sativa* 

lupulina* 


Red-bud 

Sensitive  Pea 
Partridge  Pea 
American  Senna 
Honey  Locust 
Swamp  Locust 
Blue  Indigo 
Wild  Indigo 
Rattle-box 
Wild  Lupine 
Scotch  Broom 
Purple  Medic 
Black  Medic 


rich  woodlands ■ 
dry  soil  &  fields 
dry  soil  &  fields 
swamps 
woodlands 
swamps 
rich  soil 
dry  soil 
open  fields 
dry  sandy  soil 
waste  places 
waste  places 
waste  places 
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SCIENTIFIC  NAME 

COMMON  NAME 

HABITAT 

Medicago  hispida+ 

Toothed  Medic 

waste  x^l aces 

Melilotus  alba+ 

Villi te  Melilot 

waste  places 

of ficinalis+ 

Yellow  Melilot 

waste  places 

Trifolium  agrarium+ 

Hop  Glover 

waste  places 

procumbens+ 

Low  Hop  Clover 

fields  &  roadsides 

arvense+ 

Rabbit-foot 

Clover 

waste  places 

pratense+ 

Red  Glover 

cultivated  fields 

repens+ 

White  Clover 

waste  places  &  field 

Cracca  virginiana+ 

Cat-gut 

dry  sandy  soil 

spicata+  (rare) 

Goat's  Rue 

dry  soil 

Robinia  pseudacacia+ 

Yellow  Locust 

woodlands 

Astragalus  carolinianus+ 
(not  common) 

Milk  Vetch 

stream  banks 

Coronilla  varia- 

Coronilla 

waste  places, roads 

Meibomia  nudiflora+ 

Tick- trefoil 

dry  woods 

grandif lora+ 

dry  woods 

arenicola*- 

dry  woods 

canescens+ 

dry  woods 

paniculata+ 

dry  woods 

viridif lora- 

dry  soil 

marylandica* 

dry  soil 

obtusa- 

dry  soil 

Lespedeza  repens+ 

Bush  Glover 

dry  soil 

stuvei*- 

dry  soil 

procumbens+ 

dry  soil 

nuttallii+ 

dry  woods  &  soil 

violacea+ 

dry  woods 

virginica 

dry.  woods  &  soil 

hirta+ 

dry  soil 

•  angustif olia+ 

dry  soil 

striata+ 

open  fields 

Vicia  sativia+ 

Common  Vetch 

waste  places  &  field 

angustif olia-  Smaller  Common  Vetch 

waste  places  &  field 

Clitoria  marl ana# 

Butterfly  Pea 

dry  soil 

Falcata  comosa+ 

Wild  Pea- nut 

moist  ground 

Apios  apios# 

Ground-nut 

moist  ground 

Galactia  regularise- 

Milk  Pea 

dry  sandy  soil 

volubilia* 

Downy  Milk  Pea 

sandy  soil 

Strophostyles  helvla# 

Trailing  Wild  Bean 

sandy  soil 

umbellata# 

Pink  Wild  Bean 

sandy  soil 

Meetings  and  Lectures  at  the 

Society 

April  6  -  Talk  by  Mr,  Irving  E.  Hfcmpe, 51  Bird  Migration” 

13  -  Talk  by  Mr,  Elmo  Masters^” The  Bag  Worm  Moth/ 

20  -  Talk  by  Mr,  Gilbert  C,  Klingel, /Education  in  Nature:' 

27  -  Illustrated  Lecture  by  Dr,  Donald  M.  Pace  of  lohns 

Hopkins  University,  "Nutrition  of  the  Lower  Organisms.” 
April  17  -  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Boo.rd  of  Trustees 

The  re-elected  Trustees  were  installed,  I.Ir,  Gilbert  C, 
Klingel,  Mr,  Herbert  C.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Edward  LicColgan. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  yes.?: 
President,  Edmund  B,  Eladung,  Vice-President,  Gilbert  C.  ' 
Klingel,  Secretary,  John  B.  Calder,  Treasurer,  A,  L,  J*ones. 
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The  Committees  for  the  year  were  appointed  as  follows: 

Execut ive : -  Mr .  G,  C .  Kline e 1 , Chairman ,  Ur  0  J ohn  B  c 
Calder,  Mr.  A.  L.  Jones,  Mr.  E.  B.  FJ.adung,  Ex  Officio. 
Finance:-  Him  A.  Llewellyn  Jones , Chairman,  Mr.  G.  C. 

Klingel,  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Moore,  Mr.  E.  B.  Fladung,Ex  Officio. 
Membership:-  Mr.  John  B.  Calder , Chairman,  Mr,  Elra  M. 

Palmer ,  Mr.  Edward  McColgan,  Mr.  E,  B.  Fladung ,E x  Officio. 
Museum:-  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Fladung, Chairman,  Mr.  Gilbert  C. 
Klingel,  Mr,  Elra  M.  Palmer. 

Lectures  to  Outside  Organizations 

April  1-  To  Photographic  Club,  Baltimore  City  College  by  Mr. 

John  B.  Calder,  ”Eow  to  Make  a  Home  Made  Enlarger,” 

15-  To  Honor  Society,  Baltimore  City  College  by  Mr.  Elra 
M.  Palmer,  ”The  Functions  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  Maryland,” 

20-  To  The  Sportm^nfc Luncheon  Club  hv  Mr,  W.  Bryant  Tyrrell, 
”TheBald  Eaglei” 

26-  Three  lectures  to  Evening  High  School  Blasses  by 

Mr,  Elra  M.  Palmer,  ”Some  Insects  of  Maryland  and  How 
to  Collect  Them.” 

Exhibitions 

April  8-9  Exhibition  of  Indian  Artifacts  at  the  Art  Department 
of  the  Baltimore  City  College. 

Junior  Division  Activities 

April  3  -  General  meeting  and  discussion. 

10  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  ”The  Interior  of  the  Earth” 

17  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Clyde  Reed>”The  Protozoan  and  the  Proto¬ 
microscope,” 

24  -  Illustrated  Lecture  with  motion  picture  by  ..  1 

Dr.  Killian  S.  Pike,”Tho  Petrified  Forrests  of  Arizona” 

School  Services 

April  2  -  Loan, Birds  to  Baltimore  City  College 
12  -  Loan, Birds  to  Pimlico  School  jf  223 
24  -  Loan, Birds  to  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Troop  //  100 
The  Maryland  State  Teachers  Biological  Convention 
April  10  -  The  Convention  was  held  in  Frederick,  Maryland, 

Eight  representatives  of  the  Society  attended. 

The  Society  distributed  to  each  member  a  copy  of 
its  recent  publication,  ” Familiar  Butterflies  of 
Maryland.”  Mr,  Gilbert  C.  Klingel,  Vice-President 
of  our  Society  was  elected  delegate  at  large . 

Next  yeah  the  convention  will  be  held  in  Towson, 
Maryland . 
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.New  Additions  to  the  Library 


R 


598.1  W 


Publications  ox  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

Resser,  C.  E.  -  51  Third  Contribution  to  Nomenclature 

o :C  C amb r i an  Tr i  1  ob a-' :■  es:i  No. 31-08  56  5. 

letmore,  Alex,-  "A  Systematic  Classification  for  the 

Birds  of  the  Y/orld,  Revised  and 
Amended,"  No.  3242 

Proceedings  of  the  United  States  National  Museum 

Clark,  A.  Ii.  -  WA  New  Subspecies  of  the  Nynphalid 

Butterfly,  Poppgonia  f aunns" 

No.  3013  595.35  C 

"The  Puna  of  Myocexa  Fabinivora  Nall 
(Diptera)  “  No.  3012  595,37  G 

•'New  Huscoid  Flies  (Diptera)  in  the 
U.  S.  National  Museum  No.  3011  595,37  H 


Greene,  C.  F, 
Hall, 


D.  r-'- 


vi*  « 


The  Library  is  in  receints  of  the  fo?J_  owing  publications  of 
the  United  States  National  Narbariuii : 

Vol.  8  Pt.  1;  Vol.  13  pt.  6;  Yol.  18  Pt.  6;  Vol *20  Its.  1,6, 


9,  10,  12,  13;  Yol.  22  Pts.  2,  7, 
Vol.  24  Pts  2,  3,  5,  6 
7,  8;  Yol.  27;  Vol.  23  Pts  1,  2. 


10;  Yol. 23  Pts,  4,  5; 


7,  8,  9;Yol,9  23  pts.  1,  2,  5,  4,  5,  6, 


Maryland  Conservation  Department 

Truitt,  R ,  Y.  -  "The  "0 vs ter  ‘and  The  Oyster  Industry 

of  Maryland"  Bull.  R  4  _  594.1  T 

Conservation  Laws  of  Maryland  Vols.  I,  Ii,  III  501  1.1 


Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 

Gann,  T.  VJ.  F.  -  "The  Maya  Indians  of  Southern  Yuca¬ 
tan  and  Northern  British  Honduras" 
Hrdlibka,  A.  -  "Early  Man  in  South  America" 


571 

572 


G 

H 


Miscellaneous  Sources 

Frampton,  H.  0.  -  "The  Taboo  of  the  Serpent"  598  F 

Illicit,  I.  S.  -  "Pennsylvania.  Trees"  __  t  533  I 

Noble  &  Jaeckle  -  "Mounting  bv  Paraffine  Infiltration" 

577  I 

British  Museum  (Natural  History)  -  "Instructions 

to  Collectors  of  Reptiles,  Amphibians 
and  Fishes"  579  B 

MAGAZINES 


Bird  Lore 
Turtox  News 
Frontiers 


March-April  1937  Yol. 39  No.  2 

Nov.  1935  Vol.  13  No.  11  to  A.pr.  1937  Yol.  15  No. 4 

Nov.  1936  Vol.  1  No.  2  to  Mar.  1937  Yol.l  Noe4 
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The  Natural  History 


Society  of  Maryland 


BULLETIN 


Volume  VII 


my,  1937 


Number  9 


■  by  JOINT  E.  EGHHTON 


One  at  all  observant  of  plant  life  cannot  walk  far  afield 
without,  being  impressed  with  a  certain  definiteness  in  kind 
and  number  of  plants  he  finds  in  any  one  place,  an  observa¬ 
tion  which  banishes  from  his  mind  any  such  though  that  they 
grew  there  5J just  by  chance. The  budding  young  botanist 
soon  realizes  this,  for  he  early  learns  that  certain  larger 
plants,  such  as  trees,  seem  to  get  the  ascendency  and  de¬ 
termine  which  of  the  plants  that  seek  their  company  or  pro¬ 
tection  shall  grow  in  their  midst.  Similar  observations  seem 
to  apply  to  other  situations  with  equal  force  whether  they  be 
treeless  stretches,  either  level  or  hilly,  or  bare  and  steep 
rocks;  streams,  pools  and  lakes  or  that  vast  expanse  of  sea¬ 
shore.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  assemblage  of  plant  life— - 
forms  by  which  alone  it  can  be  recognized  and  to  which ,  for 
our  own  convenience,  a  name  may  be  given. 

Plants,  like  human  beings,  are  social  in  so  far,  at  least, 
as  they  live  together  in  communities.  As  human  beings  who, 
though  they  have  interests  in  common,  yet  have  learned  to  give 
and  take,  congregate  more  or  less,  so  do  plants.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  where  man  lives  certain  kinds  of  animals,  both 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  are  found.  Some  of  these  man 
,  takes  with  him  as  domesticated;  others  follow  in  a  semi  Wild 
state,  while  still  others  take  possession  as  pests  and  para¬ 
sites.  A  noteworthy  point  about  such  animals,  however,  is  that 
they  flourish  so  long  as  man  abides  there  and  when  he  leaves 
they  too  disappear.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  certain 
well-marked  plants  behave  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the 
animals  alluded  to  above  in  sharing  with  man  the  ground  on 
which  he  daily  treads,  travelling  as  it  were  in  his  foot  steps 
and  lingering  sometimes  long  after  he  has  passed? 

Not  being  able  to  find  alread^r  made  a  suitable  word  to 
express  the  idea  I  have  in  mind,  I  have  ventured  to  coin 
stibophyte  (from  the  Greek,  stibos,  a  frequented  and  trodden 
down  place ,  and  phyton,  a  plant)  to  designate  those  plants 
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that  seem  to  thrive  best  in  places  trodden  by  human  foot  or 
-other  wise  worked  over  by  man;  and  the  adjective ,  s  ?  st  t b  oph i 1 ous  ’ ! 
(stiboa  and  philos  friend)  for  those  plants  that  seem  to  pre¬ 
fer  such  places. 

Further  study  may  or  may  not  justify  the  introduction  of 
these  terms,  I  freely  confess  how  limited  my  observations 
have  been  and  unequal  I  am  to  the  task  of  developing  this  idea 
as  completely  as  I  would  like.  What  I  shall  say,  however,  may 
suggest  to  some  of  our  readers  a  profitable  lino  to  follow 
out  and,  one  of  those  days,  develop  in  a  prize-winning  thesis. 

Of  course  we  know  that  the  distribution  and  grouping  of 
plants  has  been  extensively  studied  and  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  all  assemblages  of  plants  as  we  find  them  living  in  a 
given  area  are  the  result  of  a  combination  of  factors  divisible 
into  two  general  classes,  those  due  to  heredity  and  those  due 
to  environment,  so  related  that  one  supplements  the  other  and 
determines  the  resulting  vegetation.  The  hereditary  factors 
seem  to  be  certain  innate  principles  which  determine  the 
ability  of  fitness  of  a  plant  to  adapt  itself  to  a  particular 
situation. 

The  environmental  factors,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be; 

(1)  climatic,  such  as  temperature,  relative  humidty  and 
light;  (2)  physiographic,  as  the  lay  or  slope  of  the  ground; 

(3)  edaphic,  as  the  physical  nature  of  the  soil,  its  chemical 
composition,  available  water  supply  and  drainage ;  and  (4)  biotic  * 
as  tho  presence  or  absence  of  other  forms  of  life. 

We  thus  see  how  complicated  a  problem  this  matter  of  home 
seeking  is  for  the  plant  to  solve;  one  adverse  factor  may  be 
enough  to  exclude  it  or  its  competitor  from  an  otherwise  favor¬ 
able  situation.  It  really  suggests  some  troubles  we  humans 
often  have  ourselves.  What  then  determines  whether  or  not 
certain  definite  plants  may  take  up  their  abode  in  our  midst 
and  make  the  scones  of  our  daily  life  their  homos? 

The  question  is  too  big  and  I  dare  not  attempt  to  answer 
it.  The  most  I  can  do  is  to  point  out  certain  plants  which 
do  seem,  hero  abouts,  to  prefer  situations  frequented  by  man 
to  tho  less  disturbed  soil  of  field  or  forest  remote  from 
human  haunts.  You  may  bo  able  to  add  to  this  list  or  make 
up  another  from  3^our  locality  of  those  homely  stibophytos 
which  seem  to  come  uninvited,  (for  they  arc  not  indigenous, 
neither  have  all  escaped  from  cultivation) ,  into  most  of  our 
village  gardens  and  remain  there  until  modern  u improvement sw 
drive  thorn  out. 

Foremost  among  such  st lb ophites  I  think  we  may  place, 
at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  the  Dwarf  Mallow, 

Cheeses  (Malva  rotundif olia) ,  Motherwort  (Leonurus  Cardiac a) , 
Catnip  (Nepata  Cataria),  Ground  Ivy  (Nepata  liederacaa),  the 
Beef stake  Plant  (Per ilia  frute scons ) ,  Wormseed  (Chemop odium 
anthelminticum) ,  and  the  Pig  weed  (Amaranthus  hybridus). 

Then  too,  the  less  strictly  stibophilous,  for  they  are 
inclined  to  wander  from  the  beaten  tracts,  one  may  mention 
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the  Jlnsonweed  or  pale  Stramonium  (Datura  Stramonium)  , 
together  with  its  purple  cousin  (Datura  TatulaK  Then  there 
are  Polk  (Phytolacca  decandra) ,  Hat rinony  Vine  (  Ly cium  vulg are ) , 
the  Doorway  Bindweed  (Polygnum  aviculare ) .  And,  finally, 
especially  if  the  locality  is  somewhat  rocky,  the  Celendine 
Poppy,  (Chelidoniun  r.iajus)  ,  and  the  Blunt-lobed  Pern  (VJoodsia 
obtusa)  may  be  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  stones;  while 
later  in  the  season,  Kenilworth  Ivy  (Linaria  Cynbalaria)  may 
cover  the  whole. 


CHRIST! !AS  BIRDS  AT  LOCH  RAVEN 
by  C.  HAVEN  KOLB 

Editor’s  Note:-  This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  articles 
being  written  on  The  Loch  Raven  Area  by  the  author. 

Each  Christmas  for  the  past  thirty-seven  years  bird  ob¬ 
servers  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  checked 
up  on  the  avian  population  under  the  auspices  of  the  magazine 
BIRD-LOPE.  Each  year  for  thirty-seven  years  the  results  have 
been  published  in  the  I anuary-P ebruary  number  of  that  period¬ 
ical  where  they  form  a  great  resevoir  of  information  on  the 
changes  of  the  winter  bird  population  of  North  America.  In 
this  census  almost  all  Maryland  reports  have  been  from  the 
Potomac  shores.  In  the  eight  years  that  I  have  followed  the 
census  only  two  reports  have  been  published  from  the  Balti¬ 
more  area,  and  one  from  A_nno  .Arundel  and  one  From  Baltimore 
County. 

Following  the  rules  laid  down  for  such  consn.se s  I  have 
at  various  times  myself,  made  surveys.  As  separate  reports  v 
these  have  only  a  personal  interest  as  proof  of  increasing 
observational  powers ,  but  combined  they  may  give  a  somewhat 
rudo  picture  of  our  local  Christmas  bird-life.  The  following 
notes  are  based  on  all  day  trips  in  the  Loch  Ravon  area  on 
these  dates:  December  26,  193i,  December  26,  1935,  December 
27,  1935,  December  24,  1936  and  December  26,  1936,  Weather 
conditions  varied  from  snow  and  all-day  freezing  temperature 
to  bright  sun  and  temperatures  as  high  as  sixty  degrees. 

1.  Redhead  (Nyroca  americana)  -  Twelve  soon  on  Loch  Raven  in 

1931 

2.  Canvasback  (Nyroca  valixineria)  -  Fivo  seen  on  Loch  Raven 

in  1931 

3.  American  Merganser  (Mergus  merganser  amor ic anus )  -  nine 

seen  in  1955,  over  two-hun¬ 
dred  were  noted  in  1936 

4.  Turkey  Buzzard  (Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis )  -  soen  in 

varying  numbers  on  every  trip. 
There  has  been  a  muter  roost 
for  several  years  in  the  vicinity 
of  Loch  Raven  Dam. 

5.  Eastern  Red-tailed  Hawk  (Buteo  borealis  borealis)  -  one 

seen  in  1935 

6.  Marsh  Hawk  (Circus  hudsonius)  -  one  soon  in  1935 
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?  v .  B<vb -white  fC/olinus  virginiailus  virginianus)  -  Christmas  is 

a  bad  tine  for  this  species  for 
it  is  near  the  oriel,  of  the  upland 
game  season.  Those  birds  which 
have  survived  are  extremely  wary* 
Therefore,  although  a  common  bird 
during  other  ports  of  the  year, 
this  species  was  recorded  only 
as  follows:  (one  covey  of  10) 

December  26,  1035  (two  covey  of 
12  each)  December  24,  1956 (One 
covey  of  14)  December  26,1936 
Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura  macroura  carolinonsis )- 

one  seen  in  1931 

Bolted  Kingfisher  (ilogacerylo  alcyon  alcvon)  -  one 

on  the  C-undpowder  River  at  Loch 
Ravon  Station  in  1936 

Hairy  Woodpecker  (Dryobatos  vi.lJ.osus  villosus)  ~  - 

noted  commonly  in  1955,  and’  1956 

11,  Northern  Downy  Woodpecker  (Dryobatos  pubes cons  molianus)  - 

noted  conn only*  in  1935,1935  and  1936 

12,  Blue  Jay  (Cyanocitta  cristata  cristafa)  -  scattered  indi¬ 

viduals  seen  in  1953  and  1935 

13,  Eastern  Orovt  (Corvus  brae] iv r hyn c ho s  brachyrhynchos)  -  seen 

in  largo  numbers  on  every  trip . 

During  the  day  thoy  are  scattered 
in  small  bands,  each  with  its  look¬ 
out,  over  tho  countryside, 

14,  Carolina  Chickadee  (Pcnthestos  carolinonsis  carolinonsis)  - 

Noted  in  varying  numbers  on  each  “trip 

15,  Tufted  Titmouse  (Bacolophus  bicolor)  -  noted  on  every  trip 

except  that  of  1951 

16,  White-breasted  Nuthatch  (Gitta  carolinonsis  carolinonsis)  - 

Noted  in  small  number  on  every  trip 

17,  Rcd-broasted  Nuthatch  (Gitta  canadensis)  -  seen  only  in  1936 

but  on  both  December  24  and  26.  This 
is  an  irregular  bird  but  when  it 
occurs  is  rather  common 

IS.  Brown  Creeper  (Corthia  faniliaris  anoricanu)  -  ono  soon  on 

December  24,  1936 

19 .  Eastern  Winter  Wren  (Nannus  hi  emails  hiomalis)  -  seen  in  1935 

and  1936 

20.  Carolina  Wren  (Tryothorus  ludovicianus  ludovicianus)  -  two  seen 


.8,  Eastern 
9.  Eastern 

10,  Eastern 


21.  Eastern  Robin  (Turdus 

22.  Eastern  Hermit  Thrush 


on  December  24-  and  one 
Nor  several  years  this 


on  26,  1936. 
bird,  has  boon 


rather  scarce  in  tho  Gunpowder  Valley 
migratorius  nigratorius )  -  one  soenr  1935 
(Hylocichla  guttata  faxoni)  -  two  widely 
separated  individuals  soon  on  Decem¬ 


ber  24,  1956 

23.  Eastern  Bluebird  (Giulia  sialis  sialis)  -  a  half  dozen  or  so 

soon  on  December  26,  1936 

24.  G-olden- crowned  Kinglet  (Rogulus  sat  rap  a  satrapa)  -  ono  seen  on 

December  26,  1936,  Normally  this  is  a 
common  bird  in  the  nine  woods  around 


tho  lake 


25.  Starling  (Sturnus  vulgaris  vulgaris)  -  soon  on  every  trip  but 

not  nearly  so  commonly  as  in  places 
closer  to  the  city* 
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27.  Eastern 


UCL±  -1..LV-/  W/  V  - ^  • 

Cardinal  (Richnondena  cardinalis  cardinalis) 

is  a  comon  winter  bird  vtfii 


This 

never- 

the 

its 


28. 


2-6..  English  Suo.rrow  (Passer  concstlcus  doricsticus)  -  whether  one 

lists  this  species  or.  not  depends 
on  whether  one  happens  to  pass 
barns  or  a  village. 

.ch 

the less  never  fails  to  thrill 
beholder  in  winter  because  of 
i  1;,  spectacular  coloring 

Eastern  Re d-wingbd'* Blackbird  (Agelaius  phoeniceus  phoeniceus)  - 

noted  on  Dedember  21-  and  26,  1936. 

The  same  seven  birds  were  seen  both 
days;  sir  females  and  an  immature 
male 

29,  Eastern  Purple  Pinch  (Carpodacus  purpur.eus  purpureus)  -  a 

male,  seen  in  1935 

30,  Pine  Siskin  (Srinus  pinus  minus)  -  a  flocl:  of  some  25  birds 

were  seen  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  the-: 
scrub  pine  on  December  24,  1936.  On 
December  26th  they  were  gone, 

31  Eastern  Goldfinch  (Spinus  tristis  ti’istis)  -  noted  only  occas- 

si anally  in  1936  and  1936 

32,  Slate-colored  Junco  ( Junco  hyenalis  hy emails )  -  the  most 

abundant  and  widely  distributed 
passerine.  Noted  on  every  trip. 

Easter  Tree  Sparrow  (Spisella  arborea  arborea)  -  noted  in 

rather  large  flocks  in  open  country 
in  1935  and  1936 

Field  Sparrow  (Spizella  pusilla  pus  ill  a )  --  one  seen  in  1935 
White-throated  Sparrow  (Zonotrichia  albicollis)  -  seen  as 

scattered  individuals  rather  than  in 
flocks  on  all  the  trips  but  the  first 
Eastern  Song  Sparrow  (iielospisa  melodia  melodiaj  -  like  the 

white-throat  this  species  is  seen 
individually  and  in  small  groups  but 
rather  more  commonly  than  that  species 


33, 


34. 

35, 


36. 


Anyone  who  is  even  casually  acquainted  with  our  winter 
bird  fauna  will  be  able  to  spot  the  omission  of  at  least  a 


farilv  common  suedes 


from 


the  above  list.  A  normal  upland 


do^en 


winter  population  would  probablv  include  forty-five  of  fifty 
species.  The  presence  of  the  lake  adds  to  the  probability  of 
perhaps  ten  more  but  these  cannot  be  relied  upon.  The  possible 
number  would  be  many  more  than  sixty  but  this  possible  number 
will 'always  greatly  exceed  the  number  seen  .on  any  one  day’s 


trip.  In  the  present  case  the 
primarily  due  to  two  factors :- 
and  inadequate  material. 


small  number  of  species  is 
limited  observational  experiences 


It  would  bo  interesting  to  compare  censuses  taken  on  the 
sane  day  by  observers  in  many  places  in  the  Baltimore  Region. 
Perhaps  some  day  we  nay  have  a  sufficient  number  of  reliable 
observers  to  undertake  such  comparative  work. 


a  a  a 
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NOTES 

Mootings  and  Lectures  at  the  Society 

May  4  -  Talk  "by  Mr.  Clifford  Pope  of  the  American  Museum  of 

Natural  History,  New  York,  ''Some  Experiences 
While  Collecting  Reptiles  in  China. 

Talk  by  Mrn  Boghart  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York.  " Some  Arizona  Reptiles." 

11  -  Talk  by  Mr,  G  „  Haven  Kolb ,  "The  Topography  and  Wild 
Life  of  Loch  Raven,," 

18  -  Illustrated  Lecture  037-  Faoher  John  Brosnan,  S.J.  of 
Woodstock  College;  ?A  Screen  Test  of  Moths, 
Butterflies,  and  Their  Larvae . " 


Junior  Division  Activities 


May  1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


Lecture 

Talk  by 
General 
Talk  by 
Talk  by 


by  Mr,  Edward  McColgan,"Life  History  of  the 
Buzzard." 

Mr e  C bar  1 3 s  McQ,uay ,  Mints 
Discussion 

Mr;  Clyde  Reed, '"Light  and  Its  Properties," 
Mr*  Elias  Cohen,  "S.O.S.  for  Snakes." 


Lectures  to  Outside  Organizations  and  School  Service 


May  7  -  Lecture  to  School  Children  at  Branch  12  Enoch 

Pratt  Piee  Library  by  Mr,  Elmo  Masters, 
"Insect  World*" 

Judging  of  insect  drawing  contest  and  the  . 
giving  of  awards.  Prizes  of  Butterfly  and 
Moth  Leaflets  were  awarded , 

10  -  Three  lectures  to  the  Evening  High  School  at  the 

Baltimore  City  C  olio  go  by  Mr.  Sira  H.  Palmer, 
••'Snakes  of  Maryland." 

17  -  Three  lectures  to  ehe  Evening  High  School  at  the 

Baltimore  City  College  by  Hr.  Sira  II,  Palmer, 
"A  Brief  Survey  of  Maryland  Natural  History." 
28  -  Illustrated  Lecture  to  the  State  Teachers  College, 
Tows  on  by  Mr,  Earl  H«  Paimor,  "The  patapsco 
S  t  a  c  0  i ark .  *  * 


May  21  -  Loan  of  Birds  to  Branch  23  Enoch  Pratt  Ereo  Library 


'f*  V V -A' v 


LIBRARY  NOTES' 


LANTERN  SLIDES 


The  Library  in  its  effort  to  facilitate 
members  of  the  Society  has  incorporated  Lari 
part  of  its  borrowing  service  s  L/JkfSBH  SLIDES  I 
FOR  A  PERIOD  OF  TWO  WRENS  AND  ARE  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  LIBRARY.  (See  March  1957  Bulletin) 
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Additions  to  the  Library 


Proceedings  and 
Ray,  Eugene 

Bent,  Arthur 

Publications  of 
McAlister,  E 


Bulletins  of  the  United  States  National 
-  ”1wo  New  Beetles  of  the  Family 
Mordollidao  for  Orchids”  Pro, 3016 
C  -  wLifo  Histories  of  North  American 
Birds  of  Pre3r”  Bui,  167 

the  Smithsonian  Institution 
,  D,  -”Time  Course  of  Photosynthesis 

for  a  Higher  Plant”  Pub. 3410 


Museum 
595.38  R 
598.1  B 

531  M 


Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Fisheries 


G-altsoff,  P.3 


Iordan, 
Eve  rman , 
Clark 


594.1  G 


CG 


Cowles,  R„  P. 

C  hanb  e  r la in , T ,  K .  - 


Fetherighii,.  II. 


Hopkins,  A.  E. 
Prytherck,  H.  F.~ 


” Oyster  Industry  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States” 

”Checklist  of  the  Fishes  and 
Fishlike  Vertebrates  of  North  and 
Middle  America,  North  of  the  Northern 
Boundm  of  Venezuela  and  Columbia”  597  C 
”A  Biological  Study  of  the  Offshore 
Waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bai7-  ”  570  C 

” Annual  Grov/th  of  Freshwater 
Mussels”  594.1 

” Stud ids  of  the  Oyster  Drill 
(Urusalpinx  cinerea  Sa^^)  594.1 

” Temperature  and  the  Shell  Move¬ 
ments  of  Oysters”  594.1 

investigations  of  the  Physical  Con- 


Fiedler,  R.  Ii. 
Hildebrand ,  3 .  F .  c 
Schrocder,  W.C. 
Magazines 

Natural  History 
Nature  Magazine 
Frontiers 

Cumulative  Index  to 


of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts” 
”Thc  Story  of  the  Oyster” 

''Fishes  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay”’ 


Vol.  9, 
Volc.29 , 
Vol.  1, 
the  National 


May 

Mav 

May 


1937, 
1937, 
1037 ", 


No. 

No. 

No, 


5 

5 

5 


C 

F 

H 


ditions  Controlling  Spawning  of 
Oysters  and  the  Occurrence,  Dis¬ 
tribution,  and  Sotting  of  Oyster 
Larvae  in  Milford  Harbor,  Conn,”  594.1  P 
Churchill,  E.P.  -  ”Thc  Oyster  and  the  Oyster  Industry 


594.1 
594.1 
597  S 


Geographic  Magazines 


Proceedings  of  the  Academv  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia 
Vol.  88,  1936  505  P 

Gifts  from 
Richard  E*  Stearns 

Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian,  Institution,  1927  506  S 
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PARENTAL  INSTINCTS  ON  SOUS  MARYLAND  PISHES 
by  FRANK  YINCrLINCr 


Through  the  realms  of  the  aquatic  world  there  is  often 
found  a  maternal  instinct  similar  to  that  found  on  the  ter¬ 
restrial  domain.  As  a  mother  caresses  her  offspring  and  a 
canine  guards  her  litter  of  young  pups;  you  will  often  appar¬ 
ently  find  this  habit  repeated  in  the  piscatorial  world. 
Sometimes  it  is  vice  versa.  That  is,  instead  of  the  female 
rearing  the  young,  the  male  takes  on  the  dual  role  of  father 
and  mother.  In  place  of  merely  fertilizing  the  eggs,  he  will 
find  a  suitable  place  for  the  nest  and  raise  the  young  until 
they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves* 

The  majority  of  the  piscine  creatures  of  the  bay  and 
lakes  care  very  little  for  the  spawn.  These  are  merely  left 
to  the  elements  of  nature,  either  submerging  to  the  bottom, 
or  left  floating  upon  the  surface;  and  yet  there  are  some  that 
adhere  to  the  marine  grass  or  other  substances* 

The  eggs  that  sink  to  the  bottom  are  sometimes  crushed 
by  rolling  debris  or  consumed  by  preying  fishes  and  other 
enemies.  The  spawn  that  is  left  floating  upon  the  surface 
is  sometimes  washed  ashore  or  devoured  by  preying  fishes. 

In  these  types  wo  find  but  a  small  percentage  that  roach 
maturity. 


:  With  the  approach  of  spawning  some  fishes  go  to  groat 

.  extremities  and  endure  many  hardships,  often  dying  after  it 

is  accomplished.  The  salmon  * ( 1 )  known  as  one  of  the  anadranous 
fishes',  leaves  the  sea  and  ascends  many  miles  up  the  fresh 
water  streams,  ascending  dams  and  passing  obstacles  in  its 
way,  never  ceasing  until  a  suitable  placo  is  found  to  spawn. 

The  common  eels,  Anguilla  rostrata,  docs  just  the  reverse 
of  the  salmon,  and  is  known  as  a  catadramous  fish.  With  the 
approach  of  this  spawning'  instinct,  tlioy  leave  their  fresh 
water  abode  and  travel  many  miles  out  to  sea  and  eject  their 
spawn  in  the  bathisnal  depths  after  which  they  supposedly  die. 
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Common  Sunfish  (tup omit is  gibbosus) 
a  no st  builder 


The  diversity  of  natu.ro 
Comon  Seahorse  (Hippocampus  hudsonius) 
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In  an  infinitely  smaller  way  the  common  sucker,  Catastomus 
common soni ,  leaves  its  abode  of  tlie  mud  "bot  i,omss  oi  tiie  larger 
rivers  to  go  forth  to  the  small  streams  so  that  they  may 
spawn.  In  the  early  suing,  about  the  latter  part  of  April, 
these  fish  nay  be  seen  entering  and  ascending  the  small  brooks 
that  empty  into  the  rivers  nearby.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
swift  parts  of  the  streams,  and  being  submergible  sink  to 
the  bottom.  These  fish  do  not  care  for  the  eggs  after  the 
process  is  over. 

Some  of  the  Cypriniods  or  minnows  have  a  habit  of  spawn¬ 
ing  in  groups;  this  is  known  as  community  spawning.  I  have 
observed  in’ the  early  Spring 'around  the  middle  of  May,  small 
groups  of  the  Swallow  Minnow,  Notropis  pro cue ,  near  the  mouth 
of  a"*"  small  stream  spawning  on  the  stony  bottom.  The  eggs 
merely  sank  To  the  bottom  in  and  among  the  pebbles,  safely 
out  of  reach  of  their  hungry  parents. 

The  Poeciliidae  or  top  minnows  of  which  there  is  one 
species,  namely  Gambusia  holbrcoki,  that  is  found  in  the 
tidepools  of  Maryland  cares  for  its  young  internally.  The  o 
ova  is  fertilized  within  the  body,  and  retained  there  until 
the  young  are  about  ?  mm.  There  is  no  connection  of  the 
embryo  with  the  mother.  The  yolk  or  nourishment  sack  being 
absorbed  Mien  the  young  hatch.  This  fish  cares  very  little 
for  the  young  after  hatching  and  will  vexy  often  devour  them. 


Some  of  the  fishes  of  our  waters  care  for  their  eggs 
for  a  length  of  time,  very  often  until  the  young  reach  a 
size  where  they  are  more  capable  of  raking  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  We  find  in  the  tidal  waters  the  Banded  Blenny, 
Chasnodes  bosquianus.  This  fish  is  found  most  abundant 
throughout  the  oyster  beds  and  apparently  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  empty  shells.,  A  nest  of  this  fish  was  taken  in  five 
feet  of  water,  in  a  cove  near  the  Patuxent  River.  The  nest 
was  an  oyster  shell  including  both  halves.  The  male  guarded 
it  very  closely  and  was  taken  within  the  nest.  The  eggs  were 
found  adhering  to  tho  inner  region  of  the  bivalve.  The  eggs 
were  slightly  less  than  i  mm,  in  diameter  and  approximately 
1250  in  number. 


Pew  fishes  have  a 
that  is  well  suited  for 
is  one  that  selects  man 
nests  of  this  fish  in  b 
guarding  them.  They  ar 
cans,  or  hollow  pipes  f 


habit  of  selecting  an  object  or  cavity 
a  nest.  Tho  Toad  Pish,  Opsanus  tau, 
-made  objects  for  a  nest.  I  have  found 
urlap  sacks  with  the  males  closely  x 
e  also  known  to 'select  old  boots,  tin 
or  this  purpose c 


In  the  fresh  water  streams  and  lakes  the 
or  Sunfish  family  is  well  represented.  Most 
build  nosts.  these  nests  can  easily  be  seen 


of  Juno  and  August,  along  the  edges  of  a  stro 
there  is  a  sandbar  or  stony  bod,  I  have  ebse 
Sunfish,  Eupomitis  gibbossus,  spawning  at  Lab 
there  is  a  largo  sandbar.  The  male  could,  bo 
guished  because  of  his  brilliant  coloration, 
manner  of  building  tho  nest.  He  first  select 
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swimming 


tho  no st,  which  is 


around  and  fanning  his  fin 
a  slight  depression  in  tho 


Ccntrarchidac , 
of  these  fish 
between  tho  months 
am  or  lake  where 
rved  the  Common 
.o  Pi o land  whore 
easily  distin- 
and  of  his 
od  a  suitable 
s,-ho  constructed 
sand.  After  this 
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Internal  view  of  bivalve  showing  eggs  adhering 
to  the  shell  (Natural  size) 


Chasmodos  boscuianus  (Male)  and  nest  (above 


procedure  ha  swan  off  to  a  school  of  fish  nearby;  and  by 
fighting  around  secured  a  mate.  Then  by  striving  her  on  the 
sides  he  drove  her  into  the  nest.  H c  swan  around  her  for  a 
Short  time  until  she  turned  upon  her  side.  The  fioli  then  swan 
in  this  position  for  a  short  while;  during  this  time  the  eggs 
wore  spawned ,  The  male  then  drove  the  female  from  the  nest 
and  returned  to  guard  it.  A  stone  was  lifted  from  the  nest 
and  the  eggs  were  found  adhering  to  the  sides.  The  eggs  were 
abount  1  mm.  in  size. 

Another  fish  having  this  nest  building  habit  is  the 
Four  Spined  Stickleback,  Apeltes  quadracus.  Again  the  male 
takes  on  the  maternal  role.  He  constructs  a  nest  among  the 
aquatic  vegetation,  to  which  he  drives  his  mate.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  nest  which  he  guards  quite  pugnaciously. 

For  a  few  species  of  fish  nature  changed  this  event  in 
a  very  diverse  way.  One  of  the  outstanding  is  the  Syngna- 
tliidae,  the  Pipefishes  and  Seahorses*  In  this  family  of 
peculiar  piscine  creatures  the  male  takes  on  the  maternal 
and  paternal  roles.  When  mating,  the  female  places  her 
eggs  into  the  marsupium  or  brood  pouch  of  the  male  by  the 
ovipositor,  which  is  a  tube-like  appendage.  They  remain  there 
until  they  young  hatch  and  it  is  said  when  frightened  they 
will  hasitly  return. 

Another  species  worthy  of  note  is  the  Gaff  topsail  Cat¬ 
fish,  Felichthys  folis.  Being  more  oceanic  in  habit  this 
fish  rarely  occurs  in  the  bay.  It  cares  for  its  young  in  a 
very  odd  way .  Again  the  male  takes  on  the  maternal  duties. 
After  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  male  in  some  queer  way  gathers 
and  retains  them  in  his  mouth.  Tho  eggs  aro  quite  largo,  some 
being  3/4  inch  or  larger:'  in  diameter.  It  is  said  thc: 
young  when  frightened  will  swim  back  into  this  oral  region. 

*  (1)  With  tho  exception  of  tho  salmon,  all  fish  mentioned  in 
this  article  arc  native  to  tho  waters  of  Maryland. 


Editor’s  Note 

Up  to  this  time  the  Motes  and  Library  Accessions  have 
appeared  in  the  same  month’s  issue  of  tho  "Bulletin'1'  in 
which  they  occurred.  This  necessitated  the  issuance  of  the 
“Bulletin11  a  month  late.  In  order  that  the  “Bulletin1'  may 
be  issued  on  time,  beginning  with  the  July  number,  the  Motes 
and  Accessions  for  the  previous  month  will  appear.  For  this 
reason  there  are  none  this  month. 

******  ** *** 

The  following  publications  of  the  Society  are  now  on  sale : - 
'■'Snakes  of  Maryland”  by  Dr.  Howard  A.  ICelly  p  .50  plus  nostage 

.3-9  ‘ 

“Familiar  Butterflies  of  Maryland”  ft  .15  plus  t .05  postage 

"Familiar  Moths  of  Maryland1'  S  .10  plus  9.05  postage 

“Periodic  Cica,da"  §  .05  plus  9.02  postage 
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"THE  GREAT  SMOKIES5’ 
by  HENRI  C.  SEIBERT 

One  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  that  is  still  unsullied 
by  the  besmirching  hands  of  man* s  progress  is  a  range  of  mountain 
that  lies  on  the  boundary  line  between  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  These  mountains  are  called  the  Great  Sfeolri.es  because 
of  the  perpetual  bluish  haze  that  pervades  the  atmosphere  when 
viewed  at  a  distance.  This  area  is  now  being  turned  into  a 
National  Park  by  the  Government. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Arthur  Stupka,  the 
Park  Naturalist,  I  had  the  privilege  to  explore  some  of  the  more 
inaccessible  regions  of  the  Park  and  to  visit  unsuspected  beauty 
spots  that  lie  hidden  from  the  sight  of  the  less  energetic 
sightseers. 

I  was  told  that  there  are  more  different  kinds  of  trees  in 
the  Smokies  alone  than  in  all  of  Europe;  it  does  not  take  a  very 
painstaking  survey  for  even  an  amateur  to  soon  realize  that  this 
is  easily  possible.  This  region  is  a  paradise  for  botanists. 

When  I  first  arrived  the  rhododendron  wore  in  bloom  and  the  main 
highway  was  lined  for  miles  with  this  flowering  bush  and  in  some 
areas  this  bush  was  so  dense  that  only  the  smallest  of  mammals 
could  penetrate  it.  Bordering  this  miniature  flowering  forest 
were  tall,  beautifully  tinted  lilies  (L.  superbum)  with  masses 
of  large  yellow  Rudbeckia  interspersed  hero  and  there.  This 
native  flower  garden  was  so  inviting  that  the  Park  wardens  had 
thoir  hands  full  apprehending  visitors  who  couldn’t  resist  the 
temptations  offered. 

The  Appalachian  Trail  from  Clingmanfs  Dome  to  Siler’s  Bald 
follows  a  narrow  ridge;  along  this  small  portion  of  its  length 
flowers  arc  so  profuse  that  they  can  bo  counted  in  the  thousands 4 
Imagine  looking  at  hundreds  of  lilies,  red  bergamots,  Rudbeckia, 
wood  sorrel,  and  bushes  entwined “with  the  dodder  against  a  dis¬ 
tant  background  of  clouds  and  hazy  mountains  and  then  try  to  re¬ 
call  a  more  beautiful  spot.  But  then  the  botanist  Is  perhaps 
loss  interested  in  the  spectacular  than  in  the  rarities  -  un¬ 
fortunately  my  botanical  knowledge  prevents  my  going  into  any 
groat  details  on  this  phase,  but  I  do  feel  certain  that  of  the 
dozens  of  orchids  that  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Park  ( just  to 
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mention  one  family)  some  will  warm  the  heart  of  oven  tho  most 
calloused  collector. 

Scattered  throughout  the  Park,  high  on  top  of  the  mountains, 
are  to  he  found  little  areas  that  arc  devoid  of  trees,  supporting 
mainly  a  growth  of  tall  grasses  and  a  few  shrubs.  These  areas  are 
very  appropriately  called  balds.  The  origin  of  these  balds  has 
led  to  tho  formulation  of  many  and  varied  theories  that  include 
everything  from' the  effect  of  adaphic  conditions  to  Indian-made 
hunting  grounds. 


I  could  not  go  on  without  mentioning  the  salamanders  of  tho 
Great  Smokies  -  every  little  mountain  stream  contains  numbers  of 
these  tailed  amphibians  and  the  diversity  of  forms  is.  amazing. 

There  is  great  variation  In  some  species,  especially  in  Do smognat hue 
fuscus  carolinensis ,  which  oven  goes  to  tho  extreme  of  mimicking 
the  rcd-chcokcd  salamander.  Plcthodon  Jordan! ?  a  species  that  is 
totally  different  in  coloratj.cn  from  tho  typical  carolinensis. 
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toll  wonderful  talcs  about 


heir 
y  tho 


Many  of  tho  mount ai 
various  experiences  with 
ease,  tho  results  of  these  experiences  wo  re  in  favor  of  the  hunter 
Now  that  shooting  is  prohibited  in  the  Park  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  larger  mammals  will  be  saved  from  extinction. 


In  the  course  of  our  numerous  hikes  we  often  ran  o.cross  boar 
droppings,  and  once  we  found  a  bee’s  nest  that  had  been  extensively 
excavated  by  some  honey-loving  bear.  White  trail  markers  had  been 
placed  in  the  Park  for  the  convenience  of  hikers  but  the  bears 
found  them  to  be  just  as  useful  to  themselves  and  took  great  delight 
in  clawing  the  wooden  signs  and  in  some  cases  actually  shredding 
them  to  pieces. 


One  of  our  trips  led  us  to  a  place  designated  on  tho  map  as 
the  Sawtooth  and  Charlies  Bunion.  The  names  are  very  appropriate- 


row,  resembling 


the  former  being  a  series  of  serrated  ridges  in 
tho  cutting  edge  of  a  saw,  while  the  latter  is  a  rounded  rocky  knob, 
Tho  Sawtooth  arc  rocky  and  almost  devoid  of  timber  and  to  look  down 
upon  them  from  Charlie’s  Bunion  is  to  sec  one  of  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  spots  in  the  Smokies.,  Tho  distant  croaks  of  ravens  iont  a 
primitive  atmosphere  to  this  desolated  nook. 


As  wo  clambered  out  on  this  ridge,  a  pair  of  Duck  Hawks  flew 
into  sight  end  began  performing  aerial  acrobatics  for  our  benefit. 
Sometimes  chasing  one  another,  sometimes  flying  in  unison,  they 
veered  and  twisted  and  sailed  with  the  expertness  of  confident  per¬ 
formers.  It  seemed  at  times  that  when  they  banked  in  the  wind 
they  practically  turned  on  their  backs.  Regretfully  we  watched 
them  disappear  into  tho  gathering  clouds. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  thrill  of  all  was  experienced  during 
a  three  day  hike  when  wo  had  reached  a  place  called  Inadu  Knob.  Wo 
had  stopped  to  watch  a  Duck  Hawk  when  suddenly  our  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  large  brown  bird  that  had  landed  on  a  tall,  isolated, 
dead  tree.  Somehow  it  socnod  unfamiliar  -  too  big  for  any  of  the 
big  hawks  wo  had  ever  soon.  Wo  kept  out  glasses  trained  on  it  and 
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watched  intently.  Finally  it  moved  off  and  sure 
markings  on  the  tail  indicated  to  us  that  it  really  was 
had  not  dared  to  hone  that  it  would  be  -  a  G-oldcn  Eagle. 


the 

what 


white 

wo 


I  could  go  on  giving  little  experiences  that  befell  me  with, 
the  assorted  bird  and  mammal  life  of  the  Park,  but  l  think  that  1 
have  made  it  rather  plain  that  a  visit  to  the  Groat  Smokies  will 
increase  anyone Ts  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  make  him  wonder 
how  so  much  beauty  can  be  concentrated  in  so  little  an  area. 


TIE  RED  SHOULDERED  HAv/K  (HJTEO  LINEATUS) 


by  R.  BRUCE  OVERINGTON 


The  Rod  Shouldered  Hawk  is  found  in 


cage 


5 as pern 
of  the 


North  America 
Groat  Plains, 


9 ,  but 
3  Norl 


in  corn- 


north  to  Nova  Scotia  and  west  to  the 
The  usual  size  is  22  inches,  the  wings  14,  and  tail 
paring  the  Northern  specimens  with  the  Southern,  the  Northern  arc 
found  to  be  somewhat  larger.  The  adults  arc  handsomely  barred  be¬ 
neath  with  reddish  brown  giving  the  entire  undorp  arte  a  reddish 
color.  The  flight  of  the  Red-Shouldered  Hawk  is  slow  but  steady 
and  strong  with  a  regular  beat  of  the  wings.  They  take  delight 
in  sailing  in  the  air  where  they  float  lightly  with  scarcely .  a 
noticeable  motion  of  the  wings,  often  circling  to  a  great  height. 


Its  cry  is  a.  sort  of  ,?phoci?  sometimes  continued  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time-  when  disturbed.  I  have  often  observed  this  hawk 
sitting  motionless  on  a  fcncepost 'where  it  could  observe  its  prey 
in  a  marsh  or  on  an  old  dead  snag.  You  may  got  just  so  close, 


which  is  most  always  out  of  gun  shot, 
to  another  safer  hunting  ground.  Its 
frogs,  crawfish  and  mice.  The  farmer 


take 


his  chickens, 
.3  kind. 


the  marauder  that 
recorded  a  single  ease  of  th 
been  examined  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
of  great  benefit  to  agriculture  and  should  by 
toctcd. 


and  then  the  hawk  Is  away 
diet  consists  of  small  snakes 
will  tell  you  that  this  is 
but  I  have  not  yet  personally 
Hundreds  of  stomachs  have 
that  this  bird  is 
11  means  be  p re¬ 


in  the  locality  of  Laurel,  Haryland  those  hawks  arc  quite 
common.  The  nesting  site  is  usually  located  in  some  heavy  timber 
bordering  bn  a  stream  and,  if  possible,  also  in  easy  sight  of  an 
open  field.  Each  year  you  will  find  a  pair  of  these  hawks  oc¬ 
cupying  the  same  woods.  If  the  birds  should  be  killed  others  will 
apparently  come  in  and  occupy  the  same  territory. 


The  nests  I  have  found  have  usually  boon  in  BcGcli  or  Oak  but 
I  have  a.ls o  found  them  in  Sycamore  and  Gum,  and  I  assume  that  the 
location  of  the  tree  as  well  as  the  size  and  the  convenient  nest¬ 
ing  site  is  the  chief  consideration.  Usually  the  nesting  site  is 
changed  each  year  by  a.  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  nest 
is  composed  of  small  sticks,  both  birds  helping  in  construction. 
The  lining  is  made  of  weeds,  bark,  a  few  leaves,  or  a  small  twig 
of  pine  needles  which  the  bird  lias  broken  off.  One  sure  sign  of 
a  fresh  nest  of  a  Rod-Shouldered  Hawk  is  the  sight  of  numerous 
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pieces  of  do  \m  from  tlic  old  bird  in  a  nest  in  a  tree,  and  s  olio  times 
a  small  pioco  of  down  that  has  boon  carried  by  the  wind  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  will  toll  you  that  the  nest  is  near.  Thirty  t;i 
fifty  foot  from  the  ground  is  approximately  tho  height  of  the 
majority  of  nests. 


The  eggs  aro  laid  on  or  about  the  first  day  in  April,  but  in¬ 
cubated  oggs  may  also  be  found  on  this  date.  The  size  is  2 15  x 
1.75  with  variations  c  Some  tines  only  two  aro  laid  but  tho  usual 
clutch  is  three;  rarely  four.  The  ground  color  is  bluish,  yellow¬ 
ish  white  or  brownish  spotted,  blotched  and  dotted  irregularity 
with  many  shades  of  reddish  brown.  In  fact  to  describe  tho  shades 


of  rods  and  brown  and  now  and  then  a 
would  bo  a  big  ta.sk  and  many  eggs  of 
note  tho  numerous  variations.  After 
their  beautiful  fresh  color  and  turn 


light 


by 


early  purple  marking 
this  species  must  bo  seen  to 
tho  first  rain  the  eggs  lose 
to  a  dirty  brown  and  sometimes 


water  getting  on  tho  egg,  and 
them  with  her  feet  to  help  in cub* 


to  a  pure  white.  This  is  caused 
by  the  old  bird  constantly  turnin; 
ation,  Finally  much  and  sometimes  all  of  the  beautiful  color  is 
rubbod  off  by  this  contact  with  bark  or  sticks  of  which  the  nest 
is  composed.  If  the  first  clutch  of  eggs  is  taken  or  destroyed 
another  clutch  will  bo  laid'. 


Incubation  lasts  for  about  twenty  eight  days.  If  the  nest  is 
in  an  open  position  which  allows  the  eggs  to  get  the  full  warmth 
of  the  sun  I  cm  of  the  opinion  that  tho  young  hatch  several  days 
sooner. 


On  May  3rd  I  visited  two  nests  and  found  that  the  one  in  a 
very  open  position  had  throe  young  about  five  days  old,  while  in 
the  other  nest,  located  in  quite  a  protected  and  shady  place,  the 
eggs  were  just  beginning  to  be  pipped,  Tho  young  were  pure  white 
and  the  dowi  full  and  heavy.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  had 
not  gotten  their  eyes  open  yet.  On  May  11th  there  was  a  small 
water  snake  and  a  crawfish  in  one  of  tho  nests. 

On  May  25th,  after  a  very  heavy  rain  there  were  no  young  in 
tho  open  nest,  and  only  two  young  in  the  nost  that  was  pretty  well 
protected  from  the  weather  *  The  old  birds  always  sit  tight  during 
a  shower _  to  cover  both  the  eggs  and  young.  After  checking  all 
possibilities  I  decided  that  the  birds  had  been  washed  from  the 
nest  by  the  heavy  downpour.  One  of  the  two  remaining  birds  was 
much  larger  than  the . other  and  I  found  in  the  nest  eight  heads, 
seven  claws  of  crawfish,  two  small  snapping  turtles  and  a  small 
box  turtle  about  two  inches 0  June  1st','  after  another  heavy  rain 
only  one  bird  remained  in  the  nest,  which  seemed  about  ready  to 
fall.  A  beheaded  black  snake  about  three  foot  two  inches  lay  on 
the  ground.  On  June  15th  the  nost  had  fallen  on  the  ground  and 
the  bird  was  sitting  on  a  tree  limb  where  the  nost  had  been.  On 
closer  approach  the  bird  flow  off  in  tho  distance.  Tho  development 
is  interesting  to  watch,  first  the  downy  white  stage,  then  the 
primaries  begin  to  show  and  finally  tho  rufus  shoulder  patch. 

Meny  of  those  hawks  aro  killed  bof  >re  they  roach  the  adult 
stage  or  die  from  one  cause  or  another,  but  here  in  this  locality  a 
shortage  of  Rod  Shouldered  Hawks  has  rarely  been  noted.  The  young 
after  leaving  tho  nest  go  considerable  distances. 
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NOTES  FOR  MONTH  03?  JUNE 

Mootings  and  Lectures  at  tiio  Society 

1  Talk  by  Mr,  L.  Bryant  Mather,  Jr,  w  Economic  Geological  trip 
Maryland  tc  Alabama." 

8  Lecture  by  Mr.  William  B.  Mayro  "Indian  Maryland  as  Revealed 
by  Old  Records", 

15  Talk  by  Prof.  John  B.  Egorton  "Our  Wild  Blowers" . 

22  Talk  by  Mr.  Gilbert  C.  Klingol  "The  Development  of  Vertebrate 
and  Invertebrate  Ova". 

29  Talk  by  Prof.  Lira  H.  Palmer  "Maryland  Geological  Ventures 
in  Relation  to  its  Economic  Development". 

Junior  Division  Activities 

June  5  -  12  -  19  -  26  -  Meetings  of  Junior  Division  through  the 
month . 

Lectures  to  Outside  Organizations  and  School  Service. 

Juno  16  -  Lecture  to  Alumni  Evening  High  School  by  Mr.  Gilbert 

C*  Klingcl  "Exploring  the  Bottom  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay"  » 

19  -  To  B.  S.  A.  Carroborie  Herring  hark,  by  Prof.  Eire.  M. 

Palmer  "Fossil  Hunting  in  Southern  Maryland" . *  1 11 

1  -  To  Enoch  Pratt  Library,"  Branch  $17  -  Exhibition  of  Birds. 

2  -  To  Dr.  Leah  3.  Allen,  William  Observatory,  Hood  College, 

Frederick,  Maryland  -  Gift  of  Fossils. 

5  -  To  School  $93  -  Loan  of  Birds. 

11  -  Exhibit  of  Nature  Photographs  at  me  Baltimore  City 
Collogo.  a  two  week  exhibition. 

13  -  A  two  week  oxliibit  of  quartz  crystals  at  Enoch  Pratt 
Library ,  Main  Branch. 

16  -  Exhibit  of  Insects  at  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Branch  12. 


SPECIAL  MEETING 


June  12  -  Trustees  Meeting.  The  following  Staff  appointments  wer 
made . 


Dep  artment 
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Hincralology 
Palo onto logy 
Botany 
Marino  Life 
Ent  emology 
Herpetology 
Ornithology 
Archaeology 
Library 
Publication 
Education 
Mu  so urn 


Walter  S.  Price,  Jr, Curator 
Elra  M.  Palmer ,  Curator  ■ 
John  B.  Egorton,  Curator 
Gilbert  C.  Klingol,  Curator 
E  Mao  Mas t  o  rs ,  0  urat or 
George  J.  Maugans,  Act. Cur. 


-  irvingS.  Hampc,  Curator 


•li .  Stearns ,  Cur 


mb  or 


Richard 

Earl  H.  Palmer,  Librarian 
Herbert  C.  Moore,  Editor 
Elra  M.  Palmer,  Director 
Edmund  B.  Fladung,  Director 


Juno  4  -  Mooting  of  the  Staff.  General  plans  for  Summer  Work. 
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THE  PURPLE  PITCHER  PLANT  (SARRACENIA  PURPUREA) 

AMD  ITS  ASSOCIATES 

by  JOHN  B.  EG-ETTON 

lust  how  truo  tho  old  saying,  "Birds  of  n  feather  flock  to¬ 
gether”  is  when  applied  to  plants  as  they  live  in  their  natural 
abodes,  a  little  outdoor  observation  will  soon  reveal.  Of  course 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  arc  alike  in  structure 
and  natural  appearance  but  rather  that  an  internal  adaption  to  tho 
environment  permits  some  to  live  and  grow  in  company  with  one 
another  while  it  excludes  others.  An  excellent  example  of  ouch  a. 
social  gathering  was  studies  by  several  members  of  the  Society  on 
a  recent  visit  to  a  "Pitcher  Plant  Bog”  some  twenty  miles  south  of 
Baltimore . 

Bogs  of  this  kind  arc  not  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  Balti¬ 
more  notwithstanding  the  groat  diversity  of  topography  hereabouts 
and  tho  numerous  places  suitable  for  the  development  of  such  a 
plant  community.  In  fact  I  know  of  none  in  the  Piedmont  Region 
and  not  more  than  throe  or  four  in  the  Coastal  plain  of  the  State 
within  easy  reach  of  the  city. 

A  constant  characteristic  of  such  as  do  occur  seems  to  bo  that 
all  are  spring-fed  pools  or  broadened  portions  of  streams  near 
their  sources  or  at  least  portions  removed  from  tho  drainage  of 
long  water  courses.  The  Sarraccnia  bogs  of  this  particular  region 
also  agree  in  being  in  sandy  depressions  surrounded  by  hills 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  whereas  the  surface  of  the  bog  itself 
is  but  slightly  above  high  tide  level  of  tho  estuaries  of  the 
streams  and  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  But  most 
striking  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  community  of  plants  inhabit¬ 
ing  such  a  bog  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  occupying  the  rising 
hillsides  only  a  feu/  feet  away. 

In  tho  center  of  the  larger  of  these  bogs  is  usually  an  open 
pool  around  which  the  plants  are  arranged  In  rathor  well  defined 
zones,  but  like  all  similar  bodies  of  water,  tho  open  surface  is 
diminishing,  and  here  and  there  knolls  are  being  formed  on  which 
shrubs  and  trees  gain  a  footing  and  the  plants  of  lower  stature 
arc  crowded  out.  The  behavior  of  such  on  association  of  plants 
Is  indeed  a  truly  fascinating  subject  and  deserves  more  extended 
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study  than  I  have  been  able  to  give  it. 

Following  is  a  list  of  plants  found  growing  in  one  of  these 
Sarraconia  bogs  near  Lit.  Carmel,  Anno  Arundel  County,  in  the  latter 
part  of  July.  The  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive  and  I  an  sure 
future  search  will  reveal  other  characteristic  plants  of  such  a 
community  -  plants  that  have  either  sprung  up  and  run  their  course 
and  have  fallen  and  been  covered  by  the  present  tenants  or  those 
that  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage  of  development  as  to  become 
conspicuous  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
this  brief  account  will  prove  suggestive  and  pave  the  way  for  fur¬ 
ther  study  of  the  Ecology  or  Plant  Sociology  of  such  an  interesting 
community. 

In  the  shallow  pools  and  perhaps  out  in  the  open  water  of  the 
Lit.  Carmel  bog  a  slender,  floating  filimentous  Bladdorwort  (possibly 
Utricularia  fibrosa)  having  the  appearance  of  an  alga,  grows  quite 
abundant.  Along  with  it  in  water  not  quite  so  deep  thrives  the  Sweet 
scented  Water  Lily  (Castilla,  odorata)  ,  its  round,  dark  green  leaves 
floating  on  the  surface  and  its  white  or  slightly  pinkish  flower 
rising  just  out  of  the  water.  This  is  the  most  conspicuous  plant 
and  the  one  that  first  catches  the  eye  of  the  visitor.  A  little 
nearer  the  shore  Sphagnum  and  the  Sundews  (Drosora  intermedia  and 
rotundifolia)  arc  possibly  the  first  to  gain  a  foothold  -  the  spank- 
ling  purple  of  the  latter  contrasting  strongly  with  the  other. 

Years  of  growth  of  Sphagnum  form  hero  a  substratum  on  which 
other  plants  may  thrive.  'Most  conspicuous  among  those  at  the  tine 
of  our  visit  were  the  Pipowort  (Sriocaulon  dccangularo) ,  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  its  head  of  closely  clustered  white  flowers  and  the 
Yellow-eyed  Grass  (Xyris  caroliniana)  not  yet  in  bloom,  its  little 
tufts  of  loaves  resembling  those  of  the  Blue  eyed  Grass  (Sisyrinchium 
of  much  drier  location.  Such  with  a  few  grasses ,  Sedges  and  Rushes 
(names  not  determined)  form  the  background  for  the  most  exclusive 
plant  of  this  community,  the  Purple  Pitcher  Plant  (Sarraconia 
Prmpurea) , 

Though  by  no  moans  conspicuous,  except  for  the  long  flower 
stalk  and  broad  nodding  capsule,  it  is  the  one  ” identifying”  plant 
of  the  association.  Its  spreading  rosette  of  leaves  ho  1  levied  out 
to  form  pitchers  filled  with  water  lie  half  buried  in  the  Sphagnum 
while  the  ovoid  fruited  Cranberry  (Oxycoccus  macro carpus )  creeps 
over  and  conceals  them.  Of  interest  too,  is  the  fact  that  the  water 
of  tho  pitchers  often  supports  quite  a  fauna  end  flora  of  its  own , 
most  conspicuous  of  which  are  certain  insect  larvae  and  unicellular 
algae  and  these  will  not  doubt  repay  investigation. 

The  Pitcher  Plant  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  zone*  but 
grows  most  luxuriantly  on  little  hummocks  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  from  the  middle  of  the  pool  up  to  the  relatively  dry  shore. 
Growing  with  it  as  close  associates  arc  tho  Purple  St.  Johnsworts 
( Triadenum  virginicum  and  possibly  T.  petal a tun)  and  an  occasional 
plant  of  Oldman’s  Beard  (Andropegon  g loner atus),  Meadow  Beauty 
(Rhexia  virginica)  ,  Swamp  Loosestrife  (Docodon  vorticilo.tus )  ,  Cotton 
Grass  (Eriophorum  virginicum)  ,  Loathcrlcaf  ( Chamao daphne  calyculata) , 
and  as  we  reach  the  shore  and  more  solid  earth,  Sweet  Pepper  Bush 
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(Clethra  alnifolia) ,  Rough  Loovcd  Alder  ( Ainu  a  rugosa),  Rod  Chock 
Cherry  (Aronia  arbutif  olio.)  ,  High  Buck  Huckleberry  (Yaccinium 
corynbosun)  ,  Sweet  Bay  ( Magnolia  virginiana)  ,  the  duramen  Fern 
(Osnunda  cinnanonoa),  Red  I.laplo  (Acer  rub run ) ,  Sour  G-un  (Nyssa 
sylvatica),  and  the  Scrub  Pino  {Pinna  virginiana) .  And  here  tlio  bof_ 
ends  end  the  ground  ascends  abruptly  end  the  Bog  Association  gives 
way  to  the  Poplar,  Oak  and  Hickory  forest. 


’UH-  OF  THE  YBLLOL / -BILL 


CUCKOO 


by  C.  HAVEN  KOLB 

Recently,  in  turning  over  sonc  old  notes  in  preparation  for 
filing  in  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Ornithology,  I  ran  across 
s one  observations  on  a  rather  late  nesting  of  the  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo  (Coccyzuo  anorico.nus  anoricanus)  .  Since  the  date  of  the  nest¬ 
ing  in  this  case  is  so  out  of  the  ordinary,  publication  of  the  record 
nay  bo  worthwhile,  even  though  a  portion  of  ny  original  notes  have 
boon  lost. 


it  was  found  in  Hamilton 
It  was  in  a  naturally 


m 


The  no; 

Ba.ltino  re . 

which  had  grown  up  after  cultivation  had  coasod  -  perhaps  twenty 


the  northeastern  part  of 
of  rod  maples 


s  o  e  do  d  p  1  an t  c.t  i  on 


pent  of  a  tract  of 


P loan  ant  Park  (then  under  con- 


years  before  --  and  which  foraod,  at  that  time, 
several  acres  of  open  land  between  Lit. 
struction)  and  the  built-up  section  of  Hamilton.  Children  from  the 
adjacent  houses  were  constantly  running  about  and  playing  in  this 
area,  so  it  could  scarcolv  be  termed  secluded, 


rppp 


liavior  of  the  parent  birds  showed  that,  despite 


ub sequent  be- 
the  generally  secre¬ 


tive  and  retiring  attitude  of  cuckoos,  the  birds  of  this  pair  at 
least  were  not  really  shy — or  else  they  were  endow'd  with  an  unsus¬ 
pected  amount  of  persistence. 


I  first  discovered  the  nest  on  August  19 r  1932  about  five  feet 
up  in  one  of  the  maple  saplings.  It  was  merely  a  loose  platform  of 
sticks  lined  with  a.  few  dead  loaves.  At  the  time  of  discovery  it 
contained ‘ three  pale  greenish-blue  eggs,  the  full  clutch.  Incubation, 
therefore,  had  no  doubt  begun. 

Thereafter  I  visited  the  nest  daily  until  August  26.  At  first 
the  sitting  bird  would  leave  the  nest  when  I  was  within  thirty  feet 
of  it,  but  gradually  it  became  so  accustomed  to  the  interruptions 
that,  in  the  end,  I  could  stand  within  a.  yard  or  two  of  it  without 
visibly  arousing  foa.ro.  This  adaptation  was  probably  aided  by  the 
constant  comings  and  goings  of  the  children  which  the  birds  had  to 
learn  to  endure.  The  incubating  bird  sat  with  its  tail  held  nearly 
perpendicularly.  Both  birds  were  usually  about  the  nest,  but  I  could 
never  determine  which  was  which  so  I  can write  nothing  about  any  di¬ 
vision  of  labour  during  incubation. 


r>  r*  r?  t 


At  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  August  25  there  wore  two 
in  the  nost  and  one  very  b la. ck- skinned,  dowries s  chick.  During  tlio 
next  twenty- four  hours  the  other  two  eggs  hatched.  No  visits  to  the 
nest  could  be  made  from  August  26  to  August  31*  On  the  latter  date 
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ono  of  tho  young  had  tlic  foot  hers  well-developed  and  tlic  foathcr 
sheaths  oil  the  other  two  wore  boginning  to  break.  The  feathered 
ono  hopped  frail  the  nest  when  I  cane  up  but  allowed  itself  to  be 
replaced.  I  could  not  again  visit  the  nost  until  September  2.  The 
birds,  young  and  adults  wore  then  cone.  Judging  from  the  condition 
of  the  nestlings  on  the  procodin  visit  and  knowing  the  rapidity 
of  their  development ,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  all  three  loft 
the  nest  safely,  making  the  nesting  completely  successful  despite 
its  tardiness. 


NOTES  FOR  iHES  MONTH  OF  JULY 

Meetings  and  Lectures  at-  the  Society 

July  6  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Walter  E.  Price,  Jr.  "How  to  Identify  Minerals 
13  -  Talk  by  Mr,  Henri  Seibert  "Species  and  lower  Consepts" • 

20  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Walter  E.  Price,  Jr.  "Precious  Stones11* 

27  -  Talk  by  Mr.  I.  Milton  Oler,  Sr.  ‘'On  Casting  of  Reptiles" . 

Junior  Division 

July  17  -  Talk  by  Hr,  Elias  Cohen  "The  Keeled  Green  Snake"  i 

Note:  The  Junior  Division  has  only  one  meeting  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August. 

Lectures  to  Outside  Organizations  and  School  Service 

July  19  -  To  the  Third  Annual  Conference  3rd  Area  Corps  Camp  Edu¬ 
cation  Advisors  CCCj  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park.  Lecture  by  Hr.  Elmo  Masters  “'Conservation  and 
Nature  Education" , 

22  -  To  Girl  Scout  Day  Camp,  Herring  Run  Park,  Lecture  by 

Prof.  Elra  M.  Palmer  "Maryland  Native  Trees  and  How 
to  Identify  Then"  . 

50  -  To  Grachue  Club  -  For  underprivileged  Children,  by  Prof. 

Elra  M.  Palmer  "Natural.  Pl.istory  of  the  Upper  Magothy 
Region" . 

27  -  Loan  of  Birds  to  Boy  Scout  Troop  178. 

GIFTS 


Beautiful  specimens  of  branch  Coral  by  Mr.  Bruce  Overington. 
Large  Star  Fish  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Waller. 


❖*** 

At  meeting  of  Executive  Committee  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Fladung,  Jr. 
was  appointed  Assistant  Treasurer  and  Mr.  Earl  H.  Palmer,  Assistant 
Secretary. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES 


JUNE  ACCESSIONS 


By  Exchange :  - 

United  States  National  Museum 

New  Genera  and  Species  of  North  American  Crested 
Millipedes  of  the  Family  Lysiopetalidae  Pro. 3006  59o,2  L 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences 

Proceedings  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat*  Sci.  of  Phila, 

Vol.  85  505  P 

G.  C.  Toner 

Preliminary  Studies  of  the  Fishes  of  Eastern 

Ontario  597  T 


Notes  on  the  Turtles  of  Leeds  and  Front enac  Counties, 


Ontario 


598  T 


By  Gift : - 

Milton  1  oior  Sx* 

Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  U.  S,  Vol, 2, Pt. 24  580  M 

Richard  E.  Stearns 

Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution-1927  506  S 
Magazines 

Natural  History  Magazine  -  June  1957 
Bird-Loro  -  May,  June  1937 

JULY  ACCESSIONS 


565,3  J 
595,38  R 


By  Exchange 

United  States  National  Museum 

Mexican  fossil  Echini  Pro,  3015 

Synopsis  of  the  Puerto  Rican  beetles  of  the  genus 
Mordellistena,  with  descriptions  of  now  species 

pro.  3020 

Birds  collected  by  the  Childs  Erich  Expedition  to 
Ethiopia  and  Kenya  Colony, Pt, 2  Passeros  Bull. 153, Pt, 2  598.1F 
Nearctic  collombola  or  springtails  of  the  family 
I s  o t  ami Cae  Bui .  1 6  8 

Sni t h s o n i an  I n s t i t u t ion 

Wave  lengths  of  radiation  in  the  visible  spectrum 
promoting  the  germination  of  light-sensitive 
lettuce  seed  Pub,  3414  581  m 

A  now  species  of  deep  sea  fish,  Argyropo locus  antror- 
sospinus,  of  the  family  St oroopt i chidac  Pub. 3439  597  S 

Phototropic  response  and  C0o  assimilation  of  plants 
in  polarized  light  ''  Pub,  3440  $8^  J 

Lewis  II.  Babbitt 

Tho  amphibia  of  Connecticut  Conn.  State  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey.  597.1  B 

By  Gift : - 

L.  Bryant  Mather,  Jr. 

Report  on  the  geology  of  patapsco  State  Park  558.1  M 

Bruce  Ovcrington 

Sevon  issues  of  Tho  Oologist 
Elra  LI.  Palmor 

Ro commendations  as  to  policy  etc,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  water  supply  re sour se  of  Maryland 
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THE  PPOBISCIDEA  OP  MARYLAND 


by  T.  IlLTON  OLNR,  IN. 


To-day  the  Elephant  population  of  Maryland  consists  only  of 
our  own  Mary  Ann  in  the  Druid  Hill  Park  Zoo,  and  periodically, 
the  Elephant  performers  in  the  various  circuses  that  stop  by 
on  their  northern  migration  each  spring. 

Pew  people  realize  that  in  comparatively  recent  times,  geo¬ 
logically  speaking,  Probiscidea  of  several  species  and  two 
distinct  stages  of  their  evolution  roamed  over  what  is  now  the 
Maryland  country  side. 


Fossil  remains  of  these  mammals  have  been  found  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  places  in  Maryland  and  while  these  finds  have  been  frag¬ 
mentary  they  are  of  such  nature  that  identification  of  the 
species  has  been  possible  in  most  cases. 


li  Vl 


1 


Mastodon 

Mammut  americanum 

St.  Mary*  s'  City 
St.  Clements 
Tows  on 
Langs  Creek 
Plum  Point 
Elephas 


St.  Mary f s  County 
St.  Mary’s  County 
Balt inore  C  ounty 
Washington  C ounty 
Calvert  County 


Elephas  primegenius 

Oxford  Neck  "  -  Talbot  County 

Elephas  co Iambi 

Queen  Anne’s  County 
Elephas,  speices  undetermined 
Prince  George’s  County 
District  of  Columbia 


These  fossils  are  now  in  the  collections  of  The  Maryland 
Geological  Surve3r  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  National 
Museum  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Mastodon  tooth  found  at  plum 
Point  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  a  cast  of  this  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  The 
Natural  History  Society  of  Maryland  in  Druid  Hill  Park. 
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The  Mastodonts,  a  mu  oil  more  ancient  genus  than  Elephas,  are 
characterized  by  simple,  low  crovmed  grinding  teeth.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  they  lived  principally  in  the  forests  and  subsisted  on 
the  twigs  and  foliage  of  coniferous  trees. 

Complete  skeletons  of  mastodons  have  been  found  in  New 
York  State  and  remains  have  been  unearthed  which  show  that  they 
were  covered  with  a  coat  of  long  coarse  hair. 


The  mastodon  attained  a  maximum  height  of  about  nine  and  a 
half  feet  at  the  shoulder  or  about  the  height  oft  a  modern  Indian 
Elephant  (Elephas  indicus).  It  was  much  heavier  than  the  elephant 

to  support  its 


and  about  twice  as  broad,  with  column-like 
tremendous  bodir.  The  skull  was  much  longer 
Elephas,  with  long  tusks  that  curved  inward 


legs 


horizontally,  than 
at  the  tips, 


slightly 


Null  size  drawing  of  Mastodon  tooth 
found  at  Plum  Point,  Calvert  County 

Thomas  Jefferson  in  describing  some  mastodon  bones  he  had 
seen  said  that  they  were  in  such  a  fine  state  of  preservation  :• 
that  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  living  animals  of  the  same  species 
would  be  found  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  continent, 

Scott,  in  "A  History  of  Land  Animals  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere:?  says,  ;,There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  species 
outlived  the  Elephants  on  this  continent  and  persisted  until 
after  the  establishment  here  of  the  American  Indian  and  it  may 
well  have  been  human  agency  which  finally  extinguished  the 
dwindling  race.!? 

Elephas  primegenius,  the  Northern  or  Woolly  Mammoth, 
is  probably  the  best  known  of  all  the  extinct  Elephants. 

Carcasses  of  this  species,  complete  even  to  the  hide  and  hair 
and  with  remains  of  its  last  meal  adhering  to  its  teeth,  have 
been  found  in  Northern  Siberia  and  the  hunting  of  fossil 
Mammoth  ivory  has  been  a  flourishing  industry  there  for  huhdreds 
of  years.  To-day  the  placer  miners  in  Alaska  unearth  great 
quantities  of  Mammoth  ivory  as  they  wash  away  the  gravel  banks 
in  their  search  for  gold. 


5. 

Elephas  primegenius  was  not  as  great  in  size  as  is  generally 
supposed  and  reached  about'  the  same  height  at  the  shoulders  as 
the  mastodon.  It  was  very  much  lighter  and  was  of  similar  build 
to  Elephas  indicus. 

It  was  well  protected  from  the  rigors  of  a  glacial  climate, 
having  a  coat  of  wool  covered  with  an  outer  coat  of  coarse  hair 
that  reached  a  length  of  ten  or  more  inches  on  top  of  its  head, 
over  its  shoulders  and  on  its  sides. 

Even  if  frozen  carcasses  of  the  mammoth  had  never  been 
found  we  would  still  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  its  shape  and 
color  from  the  painting  left  on  the  walls  of  the  cave  of  Font- 
de-Gaume,  Dordogne,  France,  b3^  a  paleolithic  Charles  R.  Knight, 
These  paintings  show  the  maimioths  to  be  a  dark  reddish-brown 
color,  with  a  high  crown  to  the  head  and  a  hump  over  the  should¬ 
ers.  One  of  the  animals  is  drawn  with  great  recurving  tusks 
while  in  another  they  are  shown  much  straighten.  The  possibility 
that  this  difference  was  portrayed  deliberately  by  the  artist 
and  was  not  from  lack  of  skill,  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  the 
fossil  mammoth  tusks  are  noted  for  their  variety  of  curvature. 

So  far  as  is  known,  prehistoric  man  did  not  leave  any  murals 
depicting  the  mammoth  on  the  walls  of  caves  in  North  America, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  man  and  the  mammoth  lived  side  by 
side  here  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

Frank  H.  H.  Roberts  in  a  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute  entitled  !iA  Folsom  Complex”  notes  the  finding  of  aboriginal 
artifacts  in  deposits  containing  mammoth  bones  at  Dent,  Colorado, 
and  also  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  Host  authorities  agree  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  mammoth  still  roamed  over  parts 
of  North  America  when  nan  first  immigrated  here. 


Elephas  colnmbi,  or  the  Columbia  Elephant  was  considerably 
larger  than  the  mammoth,  reaching  a  height  of  eleven  feet  at 
the  shoulders  and  rivaling  the  existing  African  Elephants  in 
size.  No  remains  of  the  skin  of  this  species  have  ever  been 
found,  but  as  they  were  subjected  to  severe  winters  over  most 
of  their  range  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  covered  with  hair. 

Remains  of  Elephas  imp er at or  or  the  Imperial  Elephant  have 
not  been  found  in  Maryland,  but  as  its  range  in  Western  United 
States  and  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  in  the  East  coincided 
with  that  of  the  Columbian  Elephant  there  is  a  possibility  that 
it  once  roamed  over  prehistoric  Maryland,  The  Imperial  Elephant 
was  one  of  the  largest  of  Elephants  and  attained  the  truly  im¬ 
posing  height  of  thirteen  and  a  half  feet. 
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NOTES  NON  THE  MONTH  ON  AUGUST 


Meetings 

August  5 
10 
17 

24 

31 


and  Lectur es  at  the  Society 

-  Talk  by  Mr.  Herbert  Moorefield,”Loaf  Miners” 

-  Talk  by  Mr.  Elias  Cohen, "The  Basilisk  Lizard” 

-  Talk  by  Mr.  Edward  McColgan, "Science  in  Medevial 

Europe” 

-  Talk  by  Mr.  Elmo  Masters , ” Species” 

-  Talk  by  Mr.  Joseph.  White ,  -'Mountain  Lake  Park" 


Junior  Division 

August  21  -  Creneral  Meeting 


Lectures  to  Outside  Organizations 

August  3  -  To  Grachue  Club  Camp",  for  underprivileged  children 
by  Mr.  Elra  M.  Palmer Snakes  of  Maryland” 

12  -  To  Girl  Scout  Day  Camp  by  Mr.  Elra  M.  Palmer  and 
Mr.  Elias  Cohen, "Maryland  Reptiles" 


Exhibits 

August  24  -  To  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library , Branch  -}  15  ,  "Maryland 

Erogs" 


V  V  V  'T 


LIBRARY 


ACCESSIONS  NOR  THE  MONTH  ON  AUGUST 


By  Exchange :  - 

United  States  National  Museum 
Cushman  -  "North  American  Species  of  Ichneumon 
Elies  of  the  genus  Exe testes  Graven- 
horst"  Pro .3017  595. 39 ^C 

Heinrich  -  "Moths  of  the  genus  Rupela"  Pro. 3019  595. 3o  H 
Oberbolser  -  "Revision  of  the  C lamer  Rails" 

pro.  3018  598.10 

By  Gift:- 

Erorn  Henri  Seibert 

Coleman  -  "Plants  of  Wax”  307.2  C 

Butler  -  "Building  the  Museum  Group"  507.2  B 

Magazine : - 

Bird-Lore  Vol,  59;  July-August,  1937;  No.  4 
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AM  EARLY  SHEER  MORNING  ALONG 
GWY1TNS  FALLS 

BY  W.  BRYANT  TYRRELL 

Few  of  us  ever  think  of  rising  at  3  A.M,  We  may  sometimes  get 
home  at  that  hour,  but  get  up,  never.  Six,  seven,  or  even  eight  is 
usually  too  early.  But  those  who  wish  to  go  afield  to  observe  and 
enjoy  nature  know  there  is  no  time  of  day  comparable  to  sunrise,  with 
its  beautiful  confusion  of  bird  voices,  and  the  coolness  of  the  clean 
morning  air. 

As  we  left  the  car,  climbed  an  old  fence  and  entered  the  woods, 
the  sun,  a  lopsided  ball  of  fire  edging  the  few  fleecy  clouds  with  pink 
could  just  be  seen  through  the  trees.  A  Kentucky  Warbler  was  singing 
nearby.  A  towhee  called  to  its  mate,  flew  to  a  nearby  branch  display¬ 
ing  its  black  back,  reddish  flanks  and  white  outer  tail  feathers,  and 
burst  into  full  song.  The  flute-like  notes  of  the  elusive  tufted 
titmouse  were  heard;  a  white -breasted  nuthatch  called  from  nearby;  a 
red-eyed  viroo  was  singing;  a  crow  flow  noisily  over;  and  the  gentle 
tapping  of  a  downy  woodpecker  on  a  dead  limb  was  hoard  above  us. 

Walking  guictly  through  the  damp,  cool  woods  to  the  edge  of 
Gwynns  Falls  wo  could  hear  the  babbling  of  the  noarby  stream.  At  the 
water Ts  edge  wc  watched  the  water  beetles  as  they  ran  to  and  fro  on  the 
surface  of  the  rapidly  moving  water.  Across  the  stream  a  song  sparrow 
was  hunting  for  food  among  a  thick  clump  of  blackberries.  He  flut¬ 
tered  to  a  branch  overhanging  the  water,  and  as  ho  sang,  a  shower  of 
white  petals  foil  to  the  surface  of  the  crook  whore  they  wore  carried 
swiftly  away,  in  and  out  among  the  rocks,  by  the  rapid  current.  At 
the  edge  of  the  path  bordering  the  creek  was  a  clump  of  wild  ginger 
whoso  odd,  inconspicuous  reddish-brown-  flowers  wore  almost  hidden  at 
the  base  of  the  two  heart-shaped  leaves.  Beyond,  a  mole  had  recently 
raised  the  surface  of  the  ground  while  digging  in  its  incessant  hunt 
for  food. 

Stepping  across  the  creek  on  stones  wc  climbed  the  rather  steep 
bank  beyond.  There  among  the  trees  were  masses  of 
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jiay-apDles,  which  were  ra-pidly  developing  under  their  umbrella 
like  leaves;  also  groups  of  nettles  not  yet  high  enough  to  he 
troublesome,  with  a  few  lobelia  blooming  among  them;  and  clumps 
of  maiden  hair  fern,  their  delicate  fronds  swaying  in  the  slight¬ 
est  breeze. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  little  frequented  road  arched 
over  by  massive  tulip  ti’ees,  and  beyond  a  sunlit  meadow  was  dotted 
with  daisies,  whose  white  heads  seemed  to  sparkle  in  the  raj^s  of 
the  early  morning  sun,  A  crested  flycatcher  called;  the  lovely 
song  of  the  wood  thrush,  or  bell  bird,  was  heard  again;  a  song 
sparrow  was  in  full  song;  and  a  bob-white  called  to  his  mate, 
which  no  doubt  had  a  nest  in  the  tall  grass  nearby. 

At  the  end  of  the  road  was  a.  fine  old  stone  house,  set 
among  gardens  and  well  kept  lawns ,  Not  wishing  to  be  announced 
by  the  family  dog  we  retraced  out  steps  *  A  peweo  called  from  the 
depths  of  the  woods,  A  red-headed  woodpecker  flew  overhead,  its 
black  and  white  markings  flashing  conspicuously.  A  rain-crow  or 
cuckoo  called  and  over  in  an  isolated  hemlock  two  flickers  chased 
one  another  around  the  trunk.  The  clear  vibrant  call  of  a  bob- 
white  was  heard  near  the  hemlock  where,  as  wc  approached,  the 
bird  flushed  from  the  lower  branches  with  a  whir  of  wings.  Along 
the  edge  of  the  road  was  a  confusion  of  flowers.  The  tall  lacy 
blossoms  of  the  meadow  rue  swayed  in  the  breeze;  black-cycd  susans 
were  just  coming  into  bloom;  the  inconspicuous  and  lowly  yarrow; 
daisy  fleabane;  and  a  conspicuous  clump  of  goatrs  beard,  around 
the  white  flowered-spikes  of  which  one  of  the  purple  swallow-tail 
butterflies  was  fluttering. 

Under  an  unused  bridge  where  the  road  crossed  the  creek  a 
pair  of  phoebes  had  built  thoir  nest,  and  both  parent  birds  were 
darting  about  here  and  there,  frequently  calling  phoe-a-beo,  in 
their  quest  for  insects  to  feed  their  five  nearly  fledged  young. 

Coming  to  a  widened,  more  or  less  open  spot  in  the  woods,  a 
tree  had  fallen  nearly  parallel  to  the  creek  and  had  made  a  good 
place  to  sit  quietly  for  a  few  moments  to  watch  and  listen.  The 
sunlight  was  playing  on  the  blue  flowers  of  a  mass  of  lupine  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream,  A  kingfisher  dived  from  an  over¬ 
hanging  branch  into  the  swirling  water  below,  and  came, up  with  a 
fish  glittering  in  its  bill,  and  shining  beads  dripping  from  its 
blue  plumage.  It  seemed  remarkable  that  it  did  not  break  its 
neck  when  diving  into  that  boulder- strewn  water.  Another  towhee 
sang.  A  Maryland  yellow-throat,  which  looked  like  a  culprit  with 
the  black  mask  across  its  face,  was  searching  for  food  above  a 
poison- ivy-hung  pool,  near  which  two  wood  frogs  were  basking  in 
the  sun,  A  pebble  thrown  in  the  quiet  pool  sent  them  both,  with¬ 
out  a  splash,  into  the  water,  That  was  that  near  the  lupine, 
a  bumble  bee?  No;  a  hummingbird ,  darting  like  a  flash  from  flower 
to  flower ,  and  then  up  to  a  limb  above  to  what  looked  like  a  knot 
or  stub  of  a  broken  branch.  Through  cur  field  glasses  ^e  saw  two 
small  heads  appear,  with  wile  open  mouths.  The  female  perched  on 
the  edge  of  the  nest,  feeding  the  young,  and  then  after  they  had 
quieted,  settled  on  the  nest.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  another 
whir  of  wings,  a  flash  of  red  as  the  sun  played  on  the  throat  of 
the  male,  and  he  too  alighted  near  the  nest.  The  female  rose, 
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i^ie  heads  came  up  again,  were  fed  and  settled  down  again.  In. a 
jflash  the  male  was  gone,  lost  among  the  foliage.  It  was  fascin- 
-ai-arxg.  .to  watcli  tliem. 

The  sun  was  high  by  this  time  and  it  was  getting  warm ,  even 
in  the  depths  of  the  woods.  Bird  voices  were  not  as  numerous  as 
before  and  it  was  time  to  wend  our  way  back. 

We  returned  along  a  road  bordered  by  an  old  fence,  overhung 
with  the  sweet  honey  suckle,  wild  grape,  and  poison  ivy.  A 
yellow-breasted  chat  was  hea.rd  singing.  A  search  of  the  top  of  a 
nearby  tree  revealed  '.his  bright  yellow  throat  and  breast  among 
the  green  leaves;  a  crow  flew  over;  the  flute-like  tones  of  a 
tufted  titmouse  were  heard  again;  a  crested  flycatcher  called;  a 
wood  thrush  burst  forth  in  one  last  golden  flood  of  melody,  A 
pair  of  cardinals  flew  across  the  road,  the  scarlet  plumage  of 
the  male  in  striking  contrast  to  the  green  foliage,  and  off  in  a 
quiet  pool  in  the  woods  the  deep  gutteral  voice  of  the  bull  frog 
was  heard, 

A  TWO -HEADED  SNAKE 
by  ELIAS  COHEN 

On  April  21,  1937,  a  female  Garter  Snake  (Thamnophis 
sirtalis  sirtalis)  was  collected  at  a  vacant  lot  near  Fort  and 
Andrew  Streets  in  Baltimore  City.  A  measurement  showed  the  length 
to  be  eighteen  inches.  Late  noon,  July  26,  this  viviparous  rep¬ 
tile  gave  birth  to  ten  young.  Eight  of  the  little  snakes  were 
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torn.,  dead. 

I  removed  the  dead  young  and  noticed  that  one  was  very  de¬ 
formed  and  also  had  two  heads.  The  body  was  bent  and  fused  to¬ 
gether  immediately- behind  the  double  head. 

Two-headed  snakes  are  not  rare  and  this  condition  occurs  in 
many  species  of  serpents.  However,  most  of  the  specimens  are 
embryos  or  newly-born  snakes,  very  few  becoming  mature. 

Dr.  Ditmars  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  had  a  live 
two-headed  Milk  Snake  (Lampropeltis  triangulum  triangulum) .  This 
reptile  was  fed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  A  card  was  placed  between 
the  two  heads  and  only  one  was  fed  at  a  time  (the  food  was  young 
mice).  Unless  this  was  done  both  brains  decided  they  wanted  the 
same  food  and  a  "tangle  of  trouble"  was  inevitable. 

My  unusual  G-arter  Snake  (now  reposing  in  a  museum  jar)  is  a 
common  type  of  two-head  serpent  as  there  is  only  one  neck  for  the 
two  heads.  Very  rarely  does  one  find  such  a  monstrosity  with  two 
separate  necks. 


FISH  /lit)  Tin  SEASONS 

by  JOSEPH  C.  v Til  IE 

Flowing  into  the  Pat apse o  Diver  at  many  points  on  its  trip 
through  the  Patapsco  State  Park  are  small  streams,  clear,  cool 
and  mostly  unpolluted.  The  river  itself  at  this  point  is  polluted 
and  not  very  favorable  to  fish  life.  These  streams  while  not  quite 
large  enough  to  support  a  great  number  of  large  fish  are  quite 
rich  in  the  smaller  forms.  Let  us  watch  one  of  these  small 
branches  and  see  the  changes  that  take  place  during  the  seasons. 

One  of  the  largest  streams  in  the  park  is  Bull  Pun  located 
at  Crlen  Artney.  This  stream  begins  quite  a  few  miles  back  in  the 
hills  and  although  I  have  never  seen  its  source  I  think  it 
originates  from  springs'.  Jts  water  is  clear  and  always  much  cooler 
than  any  other  bodies  of  water  thereabouts.  Throughout  its  entire 
course  the  stream  is  filled  with  rocks c  The  hills  on  both  sides 
are  heavily  overgrown  and  there  is  very  little  erosion.  At 
various  places  in  the  stream  are  pools  formed  by  large  boulders 
or  trees. 

The  bottom  of  this  run  is  mostly  pebbles  and  sand  and  due  to 
this  and  the  swift  action  of  the  water  there  are  not  very  many 
aquatic  plants  growing.  Thoro  is  one  spocics  of  algae  that  is 
quite  abundant  during  the  cold  weather  hut  in  the  summer  it  dis¬ 
appears.  The  stream  is  well  aerated  by  the  water  breaking  over 
the  rocks  and  the  plants  aro  not  so  necessary  to  keep  it  suitable 
for  animal  life. 

Food  for  fishes  is  very  abundant  in  tho  form  of  aquatic  in¬ 
sects,  especially  water  stridors,  water  boatmen,  caddis  flies  and 
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B  o le  o  s  oma  o lms  t  e  d i 
(Farter) 


C  a t  o  s  t  orn.u  s  c  onrae  r  s  on ii 
( C  oninon  Sucker ) 


Notropis  liudsonius 
(Spawn  Eater) 


whirligig  beetles.  Also  quite  a  few  species  of 
are  present  and  ranch  microscopic  material,  both 


aquatic  vrorms 
animal  and  plant. 


Let  us  visit  this  small  stream  in  the  middle  of  winter.  At 
a  first  glance,  one  wonders  whether  anything  could  live  in  such  a 
cold  place.  If  a  person  breaks  the  ice  on  the  surface  and  places 
his  hand  in  the  water  below,  the  hand  soon  becomes  numb.  There  is 
life  even  in  this  frigid  world.  On  one  side  of  the  stream  there 
may  be  a  cluster  of  old  dead  leaves  on  the  bottom,  or  a  hole  in  the 
bank.  Such  a  place  is  the  winter  home  of  most  of  the  fish*  If 
a  stick  is  shoved  into  the  loaves  or  the  hole  under  the  bank. a 
few  Black-no sod  Dace  or  perhaps  a  Darter  will  swim  sluggishly  out, 
returning  as  soon  as  tho  disturbance  is  over.  Dish  are  cold 
blooded  vertebrates  and  their  body  temperature  is  just  a  few  de¬ 
grees  above  tho  surrounding  water.  When  the  temperature  is  low 
thoir  metabolism  decreases,  thus  making  them  loss  active.  They 
oat  very  little  food  and  lie  hidden  in  tho  typo  of  place  mentioned 
above . 


Why  the  fish  gather  in  these  places  is  rather  hard  to  say. 
Fish  in  larger  bodies  of  water  go  to  the  deep  holes  because  the 
water  is  a  little  warmer  than  at  the  surface,  where  it  is  frozen. 
In  these  streams  where  the  water  is  seldom  over  a  foot  and  0.  half 
in  depth  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  temperature.  The 
only  reason  I  might  offer  is  that  the  fish  being  sluggish  find 
this  an  excellent  place  to  hide  from  their  enemies. 


Even  while  these  fish  are  lying  around  in  a  dull  condition, 
their  bodies  are  undergoing  a  change  for  their  most  important  duty, 
the  reproduction  of  their  kind.  While  ice  is  still  on  the  ground 
Black-nosed  Dace  have  been  caught  with  the  ovaries  starting  to 
develop.  In  February,  while  the  ice  and  snow  are  still  present 
the  White  Sucker  (Catostomus  dommersonii)  has  been  caught  with  its 
fins  turning  orange,  an  indication  of  a  breeding  condition  inside 
the  body.  Around  the  last  part  of  March  when  early  morning  still 
finds  a  thin  layer  of  Ice  on  the  water  these  fish  leave  their 
warm  holes  deep  in  the  river  to  battle  their  way  over  rapids  and 
through  rushing  water ,  created  by  the  spring  thaw,  to  the  cold 
water  of  the  small  streams.  Here  they  mate  and  lay  their  eggs 
after  which  they  journey  back  to  the  river.  A  few  of  them  may 
spend  the  entire  summer  in  the  stream.  The  young  fish  when  hatched 
stay  there  the  entire  summer.  Host  of  them  leave  around  October 
and  go  to  the  larger  bodies  of  water. 


During  the  winter  months  the  stream  is  quite  deserted,  but 
the  return  of  the  Suckers  (Catostomus  commersonk  j  seems  to  be  the 
fish Ts  signal  of  approaching  spring.  Even  before  the  water  shows 
any  great  change  in  temperature  the  fish  venture  out  of  their 
winter  hideouts  and  begin  looking  for  food.  Soon  after  this  the 
Black-nosed  Dace  lay  their  eggs.  These  two  fish  are  the  most 
common  in  e ar ly  spring  and  their  progeny  well  populates the  stream, 
A  month  or  so  later  the  Darters  (Boleosoma  olmstedi)  the  Swallow 
Minnows  (Notropis  procne) ,  the  Spawn  Eaters  (Notropis  hudsonius) 
and  others  bring  forth  their  young.  For 
stream  is  so  full  of  young  fish  from  one 

that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  dip  a  bucket  of  water  from  it 
without  picking  up  a  few  fry.  But  of  the  thousands  of  small  fish 
that  are  hatched  onljr  a  small  percentage  of  them  reach  maturity. 


a  couple  of  months  tho 
to  three  millimeters  long 


Hundreds  die  or  are  eaten  by  other  fish  and  they  gradually  thin 
out  until  in  July  the  stream  seems  to  be  no  more  populated  than 
it  did  before  the  young  were  hatched. 

These  few  fish  that  are  left  spend  the  rest  of  the  summer 
feeding  and  growing  larger  and  stronger.  There  finally  comes  a 
time  when  they  are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  currents  and 
they  are-  able  to  battle  their  way  upstream  and  into  all  its 
tributaries  in  search  of  food. 


In  October  and  November  the  trees  lose  their  foliage,  and  tlio 
weather  becomes  a.  little  cooler  until  finally  winter  once  more 
forces  o.ll  the  wild  life  into  its  winter  garb.  Fish  have  a  little 
advantage  over  the  torrestial  animals  because  of  the  longer  time 
it  takes  tho  water  to  cool.  It  takes  quite  a  few  cold  nights 
and  days  to  mako  the  water  change  its  temperature  a  great  deal. 

But  each  day  as  the  water  becomes  cooler  and  their  food  becomes 
more  scarce  the  fish, eat  less  and  less.  Eventually  tho  time  comes 
when  the  water  is  near  freezing  and  the  fish  seek  places  where 
they  can  hide.  When  winter  finally  covers  the  top  of  their  little 
stream  with  a  cold  white  sheet  they  arc  once  again  safely  hidden 
tcj/await  another  spring. 


Editor’s  Note : - 


Beginning  with  this  issue  there  will  appear 
every  month,  under  the  caption  wKnow  your  museum’ ' 


short  article 


The  object  of  this  series  of  articles  is:;to  acquaint  our 
members  and  friends  with  what  is  to  be  seon  and  what  transpires 
within  our  Museum  in  the  Maryland  mouse,  Druid  Hill  park,  as  well 
as  the  interesting  facts  relating  to  these  exhibits. 


WT 


DTOW  YOUR  MUSEUM* 


In  the  center  of  the  main  hall  of  our  Museum  the  Maryland 
House,  Druid  Hill  Park,  are  two  Plate  glass  cases.  The  exhibits 
in  these  cases  are  changed  periodically.  Each  display  is  es¬ 
pecially  intended  to  show  some  phase  of  Natural  Science  which  is 
not  shown  in  the  regular  museum  exhibits. 

In  one  of  these  cases  is  an  exhibit  of  artifacts  of  the 
Calusa  Indians,  who  some  time  ago  inhabited  the  Southern  part  of 
the  State  of  Florida. 


These  artifacts  are  unlike  those  of  the  Algonquin  and 
Iroquois  Indians  who  inhabited  the  State  of  Maryland .  Whereas 
the  tools ?  ornaments,  etc.,  of  our JMarv 1 and  Indians  are  of  rock, 
mainly  flint,  those  of  the  Calusa  Indians  of  Florida  are  mostly 
of  conch  shells.  This  display  when  compared  with  the  exhibit  of 
our  Maryland  Indians  shows  the  difference  in  two  tribes,  living 
in  extremely  different  environment. 


The  collection  was  secured  1 by  Mr,  Richard  F.  Stearns,  Curator 
of  our  Department  of  Archaeology /  on  one  of  his  expeditions  end 
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conch  shells,  chisels  of  the  core  of  the  conch  Pascioloria,  celts, 
claras  shell  net  sinkers,  bone  needles  and  awls,  and  fragments  of 
clay  bowls.  Accompanying  the  artifacts  are  a  number  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  picturing  the  mound  from  whence  these  artifacts  were  se¬ 
cured. 


NOTES  FOR  Tin  MONTH  Of  SEPTE1.IBER 


Meetings  and  ^Lectures  _at_  the  Society 

September’  7  '"-"’Talk  ~by  Mr.  Bruce  Over in on ,  ,;Some  of  the  Natural 
Aspects  of  Florida1* 

14  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Andrew  Goss,  “The  Indians  of  the  Mestw 

■ .  Gilbert  C.  Klingel  “Enemies  of  Animals 


27  - 


Talk  by  ^ 
and  Plants “ 

Suecial  meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees 


Junior  Division 

September  IS  -  Meeting  and  reorganization  plans. 


Girls  Junior  Division 

Sep tembe’r'Ts* On  Saturday  at  2  P.  M.  was  inaugurated  a  Junior 

Division  for  all  girls  from  12  to  13  years  of  age. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting  was  a  lecture 
by  Hr.  Gilbert  C.  Elingel  Exploring  the  Bottom  of 
the  Che  s  ap  e  ake  ■ ! 


Lectur e s_  to  Outside  Organ izat ions_  and  S c hools 

September  2-9-21  -  "Talk  for  "pet”  Club  "over"  Radio  Station  UBAL  by 

Mr.  Elias  Cohen  -  w Snakes  and  Their  Importance  to 
Man;? 

29  -  To  School  -yllO,  Science  Class  -  Loan  of  exhibit 
•■'Development  of  the  Frog- 


EXHIBITS 
September  1 

13 

22 

24 

25 


To  Enoch  Pratt  Library  Branch  No 
Indi an  Ar c hae o 1 ogy . 


To  Enoch  Pratt  Library  Branch  No 
Nature  Photographs. 

To  Enoch.  Pratt  Library  Branch  No 
Live  T  ar  ant  ul  a  s . 

To  Enoch  Pratt  Library  Branch  No 
Poison  Snakes  of  Eastern  United 
To  Baltimore  Pet  Show-Exhibit  of 
Prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Elias  Cohen 


.  1  -  exhibit  of 

.  7  -  exhibit  of 

.  10  -  exhibit  of 

.  5  -  exhibit  of 
States , 

Unu s  ua 1  Lizards. 


MASTODON  TOOTH  POUND  IN  MARYLAND 


The  mastodon  tooth  referred  to  in  the 
having  come  from  Plum  Point,  Hariri  aim,  was 
Governor’s  Run,  Msjjylajfd,  a  short  distance 
C  h  e  s  ap  e  ake  Bay . 


September  Bulletin  as 
actual.lv  found  at 
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INDIAN  VILLAGE  SITES  ON  THE 
MAGOTHY  RIVER,  MARYLAND 

by  RICHARD  S.  STEARNS 

For  several  years  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Archaeology  have  included  the  investigation  of  aboriginal  village 
sites  of  the  Magothy  River.  This  river  is  situated  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  Baltimore  and  is  very  popular  as  a  summer  resort. 

It  is  quite  broad  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and 
possesses  a  number  of  arms  or  creeks,  the  shores  of  s one  of  which 
show  abundant  evidence  of  aboriginal  occupancy.  This  evidence  is 
in  the  form  of  refuse  heaps  of  oyster  shells  that  are  strewn  about 
the  fields,  containing  aside  from  shell,  the  usual  types  of 
Indian  implements  common  to  Maryland. 

Out  attention  was  first  called  to  this  area  about  six  years 
ago  by  Mr.  T.  Milton  Oler,  Jr.,  who  is  a  member  of  our  Archaeologi¬ 
cal  staff.  In  the  shell  fields  of  UMstead  Point  he  reported  that 
he  had  found  potsherds  and  chipped  implements.  Subsequent  in¬ 
vestigation  proved  that  this  was  an  extensive  site  as  the  shell 
fields  covered  not  only  Ulmstead  Point  but  the  banks  of  Forked 
Creek  as  well. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  extent  of  these  deposits, 
which,  as  they  are  the  largest  in  the  river,  will  be  described 
first.  As  will  be  seen  they  are  of  considerable  extent  but  seldom 
exceed  one  foot  in  thickness.  We  have  found  in  six  years  of 
searching  on  Ulmstead  Point  numbers  of  axes,  celts  and  chipped 
implements.  Two  axos  and  two  celts  were  found  on  one  field  alone, 
marked  number  3  on  the  map.  At  the  field  marked  6,  a  grooved  adz 
was  found,  which  is  a  rare  type  in  Maryland. 

Two  large  ryolite  knivos  wore  found  together  at  the  place 
marked  number  4.  Of  ornaments,  several  gorgets  have  been  found, 
all  broken,  including  a  specimen  with  chevron  designs  on  one  sur¬ 
face  . 

Potsherds  are  fairly  abundant  but  badly  broken  because  of 
cultivation.  The  so  called  Pope’s  Creek  type  is  found  here,  repre¬ 
sented  by  specimens  containing  pulverized  quartz  tempering 
material.  This  is  considered  the  earliest  type  of  Algonquin 
pottery.  Decoration  on  this  type  of  Pottery  as  found  here  con¬ 
sists  only  of  net  and  cord  impression  on  the  outside  of  the 
vessel.  The  later  type  of  ware  is  tempered  with  ground  oyster 
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shell  and  is  usually  decorated  on  and  below  the  rim  with  notches 
and  incised  geometric  designs.  About  an  equal  amount  of  both 
types  was  found. 

The  point  of  land  dividing  Forked  Creek  contains  a  large 
deposit  of  shell  and  has  yielded  a  number  of  arrowpoints,  pots¬ 
herds  and  one  grooved  axe. 

Extensive  shell  deposits  continue  along  the  western  bank  of 
Forked  Creek  to  a  point  two  hundred  yards  north  of  Wilson’s  Wharf, 

It  is  in  this  area  north  of  Wilson’s  Wharf  that  sane  of  our  best 
examples  of  potsherds  have  been  obtained.  In  places  at  this  point 
the  shells  are  a  little  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness  covered  by 
six  or  eight  inches  of  topsoil.  As  cultivation  cannot  disturb  the 
lower  layer  of  this  deposit  all  the  material  found  here  was  un¬ 
disturbed,  A  series  of  trenches  were  dug  from  the  edge  of  the 
creek  bank  back  to  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  care  being  taken  to 
get  below  the  level  of  the  shells.  Several  pits  were  discovered, 
some  containing  potsherds,  bone  and  charcoal.  A  number  of  small 
fragments  of  vessels  were  found  and  from  some  of  these  fragments 
it  v/as  possible  to  restore  several  large  pieces  which  give  a  good 
idea  as  to  the  sige  and  shape  of  the  vessel.  The  bottom  of  a 
vessel  together  with  a  part  of  one  side  reaching  to  the  rim  was 
found  at  the  point  marked  ’A’ .  This  vessel  measures  eighteen  and 
one  half  inches  in  height  and  fifteen  in  diameter.  At  the  point 
marked  ’BT  fragments  of  three  large  vessels  were  found,  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  which  consisted  of  parallel  lines  impressed  with  a  thin 
twig  wrapped  with  cord.  This  design  and  the  probable  method  used 
to  produce  it  are  illustrated  in  Figure  1.  Some  designs  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  thick  cord  and  others  were  incised  with  a  pointed 
bone  or  stick. 

During  the  course  of  excavation  ten  bone  awl s  were  found  and 
one  arrowpoint.  which  was  made  from  the  tine  of  a  deer’s  antler. 

This  type  of  point  has  been  found  frequently  north  of  Maryland. 

A  very  interesting  gorget  of  black  slate  was  found  here  by 
Mr.  Oler  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  This  was  broken  in 
three  or  more  pieces.  Two  pieces  were  found  and  the  missing  part 
is  shown  in  the  illustration  by  dotted  lines.  We  also  found  here 
a  fragment  of  a  small  thick  banners tone  of  mottled  black  and  white 
granite  which  is  the  only  specimen  of  this  type  of  artifact  we 
have  found  from  the  Magothy.  A  considerable  amount  of  erosion  has 
taken  place  here;  probably  twenty  feet  has  been  washed  away,  no 
doubt  destroying  a  large  amount  of  pottery  fragments  which  could 
otherwise  have  been  restored. 

On  the  second  map  which  shows  the  entire  Magothy  River,  other 
sites  are  listed,  the  largest  other  than  the  Forked  Creek  sites 
being  those  on  Gibson  Island.  On  the  fields  around  the  Little 
Magothy  River  and  on  the  west  bank  of  Deep  Creek  at  Adam’ s  Point 
are  other  sites  which  would  repay  extensive  investigation.  We  have 
visited  all  the  sites  marked  on  the  map  and  have  found  potsherds 
and  implements  on  every  one.  There  is  no  narkod  difference  in 
culture  on  any  of  those  sites;which,vould  indicate  that  they  were 
inhabited  by  the  same  people. 
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RECENT  FINDS  IN  TIE  C 0CIC3  YSVTLLS  MARBLE 
by  CHARLES  I'.  OSTRANDER 

Lately  some  interesting  and  remarkable  finds  have  been  made 
at  the  C.  T.  Campbell  Quarry  at  Texas,  Maryland,  in  the  Cockcys- 
villo  Marble.  Long  a  habitual  stopping  place  of  mineralogists  it 
continues  to  produce  mineral  specimens  of  considerable  interest. 

At  present  the  material  is  chiefly  found  in  a  coarsely 
crystallized  mass  of  limestone  which  shades  from  a  pure  white  to 
a  rich  cream  color.  It  closely  resembles  rock  sugar,  and  offers  a 
really  beautiful  appearance  to  the  eye.  When  broken  it  forms  a 
coarse  sand,  granules  being  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

Of  the  minerals  found  in  this  mass,  those  of  the  Scapolite 
group  are  b3r  far  the  most  interesting.  The  Scapolite s  are  a  group 
of  minerals  varying  in  composition  by  the  isomorphous  mixture  in 
different  amounts  of  the  two  molecules  Ca^AlgSi^OgglLle )  and 
Na^AlgSIgOo^Cl,  (Ma) .  They  crystalize  in  the  tetragonal  system  of 
prismatic  Mbit,  have  imperfect  prismatic  cleE^^E,  hardness  5-6, 
Sp.  Gravity  2.68.  At  Texas  they  occur  most  commonly  in  dark  gray 
crystals  ranging  in  size  from  l-J”  X  1-t-”  to  small  particles.  One 
crystal  reported  by  a  workman,  a  piece  of  which  is  now  in  our 
collection,  is  said  to  have  been  5/4”  X  3/4”  and  18”  long.  The 
dark  crystals  are  usually  roughly  cyrstallized,  but  are  also  found 
in  fine  crystals  and  rarely  doubly  terminated. 

The  mineral  is  also  found  in  light  pink  crystals  graduating 
into  transparent  ones.  These  are  usually  better  shaped  and  much 
finer  crystals  than  the  dark  gray  ones. 

In  this  localitjr  the  Scapolite  group  is  represented  by  gray, 
light  pink,  transparent  and  white  crystals,  the  gray  being  by  far 
the  most  common.  Also  found  are  opaque  white  and  dark  green 
crystals  where  the  mineral  has  been  altered  to  talc  but  still  re¬ 
tains  its  original  crystal  form. 

In  the  crystalline  limestone  are  crystals  of  titanite.  They 
are  dark  brown  in  color  and  have  a  resinous  luster.  Their  chemical 
composition  is  a  Calcium  titano  silicate.  The  crystals  are  in 
thin  wedge-shaped  crystals,  the  size  being  from  the  head  of  a  pin 
up  to  a  copper  conn. 

Small  crystals  of  pyrite  also  occur  in  thin  bands  through 
the  matrix  but  are  not  of  size  or  quality  to  bo  considered  im¬ 
portant  to  a  collector. 


KNOW  YOUR  MUSEUM 

Our  Museum  aside  from  its  exhibitions  renders  various  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  public  of  Baltimore  City  and  the  State. 

Among  these  services  is  our  Annual  Summer  Nature  School. 
This  year  the  second  of  these  courses  of  Nature  Study  was  given, 
it  was  well  received  by  the  children  who  took  advantage  of  this 
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opportunity  to  study  nature  in  field  as  well  as  laboratory, 


wore  under  the  direction  of  Hr,  lira  l.I,  palnor  who  was 


The  classes  were  much  larger  than  the  previous  year  and  as 
before 

assisted  by  various  members  of  the  Society 
conducted  in  the  study  of  Birds,  Reptiles, 
now  features  wore  introduced  in  order 


Solid 


s  staff.  Courses  were 
Insects  and  Plants, 
to  increase  the  interest. 


The  children  registering  cane  from  all  sections  of  the  City 
and  ranged  from  12  to  13  years  of  age.  Since  ten  of  these 
children  attended  the  classes  last  year,  special  studies  had  to 
be  conducted  for  them.  Also  as  before  severe!  adults  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  classes. 


The  courses  ran  from  July  26  to  August  7th,  At  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  school,  certificates  and  prises  were  awarded  to 
those  finishing  the  courses.  Various  prizes  were  given  for  high 
averages  and  special  contests.  The  awards  were  presented  by  the 
President  at  special  exercises  held  in  the  Society  headquarters , 
at  which  many  of  the  parents  of  the  children  were  present. 

Comparisons  are  listed  below  to  show  the  interest  and  growth 
of  this  type  of  service. 


1936 

1957 

Children  from  12  to  18 

42 

79 

Adult  s 

5 

2 

Children  Complete ing  Course 

27 

71 

Numb or  of  Subjects  Con due tod 

55 

205 

NOTTS  DOS  Tile  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER 

Meetings  and  Lectures  at  the  Society 

October  5  -  Talk  by  Hr.  Edmund  B.  Eladung  ** 

Cobbs 

Island  and 

the  Birds  Thereon.*' 


12  -  Lecture  by  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Earned  **A  Walk  in  Nature* 
Garden1* 

19  -  Talk  by  Ur.  Herbert  C.  Moore  “The  Intelligence  of 
Insects1* 

26  -  Talk  by  Mr.  T».  Bryant  Mather,  Jr.  “Meteorites  and 
Their  History** 


s 


Junior  Division 

October  2  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Carl  Ortel  “Nature  Around  Rock  Hall** 

16  -  General  Meeting. 

Junior  _Diyi s ion  -  Girls 
October  2  -  Organization  Plans 

16  -  Lecture  by  Mr.  Gilbert  C.  Klingel  ''Exploring  the 
Bottom  of  the  Chesapeake*' 

Lectures  to  Out  si  de  Or  g  an  i  z  ati  HP  s 

October  15  -  To  Kh fght s  of 'Co lunEus ,  St.  Monica’ s  C  oun  c i 1 ,  by  Hr . 

Gilbert  C.  Klingel,  **0n  the  Bottom  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay** 
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Exhibits  and  School  Loan  Colie c t i on 

October  22-25  -  Exhibit  of  Maryland  Birds,  Fish  and  Insects. 

Nature  Photographs  depicting  life  histories  of  the 
Buzzard  and  Bald  Eagle  at  the  Regional  convention 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  consisting  of 
delegates  from  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia, 
District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland. 

28  -  To  Baltimore  City  College  Science  Club,  Loan  of 
Insects. 

20-30  -  Exhibition  of  Birds,  Insects  and  Nature  Photo¬ 
graphs  at  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Convention, 
Baltimore  City  College. 

Special  Exhibition  of  Nature  Photograph s 

An  unusually  fine  exhibition  of  Nature  Photographs 
was  held  at  the  Society  during  the  month  of  October. 
There  were  over  fifty  photographs  on  mammals,  birds, 
insects,  fish,  plants  and  fossil  deposits.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  were  the  work  of  John  and  Ben  C alder,  W.  Wallace 
Coleman,  Edmund  B.  Fla  dung,  Jr.,  Irving  E.  Iiarape,  C.  N. 
Kepner,  Gilbert  C.  Klingel,  Edward  McColgan,  W,  Bryant 
Tyrrell  and  Joseph  White.  The  exhibit  was  arranged 
and  managed  by  Mr,  Edward  McColgan,  Curator  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Photography. 

***** 

LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS  FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF  SEPTEH^r 

AND  OCTOBER 

Publication,  Smithsonian  Institution 

Bushnell,  D.  I.,  Jr.  ''Indian  Sites  Below  the  Falls  of 

the  Rappahannock,  Virginia” 

Collins,  H.  B.  "Archeology  of  St.  Lawrence  Island, 

Alaska” 

Snodgrass,  R.  E.  "The  Male  C-enitalia  of  Orthopteroid 

Insects” 

Maryland  Conservation  Department 

Maryland  Conservationist  Vol.  14;  Summer,  1937;  No,  3 

Proceeding,  United  States  National  Museum 

Kellogg,  R.  "Annotated  List  of  West  Virginia 

Mammals” 

Wetmore ,  A.  ”  Observations  on  the  Birds  of  West 

Virginia. ” 

Bulletin,  United  States  National  Museum 

Simpson,  G-.  G.  "The  Fort  Union  of  the  Crazy  Mountain 

Field,  Montana,  and  Its  Mammalian 
Faunas” 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


Beal,  F.  E.  L. 
Bonnett,  0.  F. 
Cooke,  W.  W * 

Cuvillier,  E. 

Dearborn,  N. 
Kalmbach,  E.  R. 
Rowalt ,  E.  M. 


•'Some  Common  Birds  Useful  to  the  Farmer" 

"The  Development  of  the  Oat  panicle" 
"Preliminary  Census  of  Birds  of  the  United 
States" 

"The  Nematode,  Ornithostrongylers ,  quadrir- 
adius,  a  Parasite  of  the  Domesticated  Pigeon" 
"The  English  Sparrow  as  a  Pest" 

" C r o w - W a t e r f o wl  Relationships" 

"Soil  and  Water  Conservation  in  the  pacific 


Northwest" 


By  Exchange 

Bird  Lore  Yol.  39,  July- August ,  1937,  No.  4 
Yol.  39,  October,  1937,  No.  5‘ 
Natural  History  Yol.  40;  Sept.,  1937,  No.  2 

Yol.  40,  October,  1937,  No.  3 


By  Gift 

W.  W.  Coleman 

Canadian  Geographical  Journal  Yol.  14,  May,  1937,  No.  5 


E.  B.  Fladung 
Nature  Magazine 
Nature  Magazine 
Nature  Magazine 


Vol.  30,  July,  1937  No.  1 
Vol.  30,  September,  1937,  No.  3 
Yol.  30,  October,  1937,  No.  4 


Joseph  E.  Earned 
Earned,  J.  E. 


"Wild  Flowers  of  the  Alleghanies"  (2nd  Edition) 


Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly 

"Conservation  Commission  of  Maryland  -  Report  for  1908-1909" 
"Maryland  Geological  Survey  -  Miocene  Plates  A  Text" 


L.  Bryant  Mather 

Baldwin,  Oberholser,  A  Worley,  "Measurements  of  Birds" 
Oberholser,  H.  C.  "Descriptions  of  New  Birds  from  Oregon, 

chiefly  from  the  Warner  Valle3r  Region" 


Mrs.  Frederick  Wn.  Nordhoff 

Pacific  Railway  Reports  Vol.  10 


Elra  M.  Palmer 
Gilbert,  G.  K. 
Grant  A  Hansen 

Hadley,  AH  awl e y 

Johnson,  R.  H. 
May,  Curtis 

Reed,  C.  A. 

Worthley,  L.  H. 


"Niagra  Falls  and  Their  History" 

"Poison  Ivy  and  Poison  Sumach  and  Their 
Eradication" 

"General  Information  about  the  Japanese 
Beetle  in  the  United  States" 

"Laboratory  Manual  in  PhysicS" 

"Outbreaks  of  the  Dutch  Elm  Disease  in  the 
United  States" 

"Pecan  Culture:  With  Special  Reference  to 
Propogation  and  Varieties" 

"The  Dutch  Elm  Disease  Eradication  Project: 
Federal,  State  and  Local  Cooperation" 


The  Natural  History 


Volume  Vlll 


Society  of  Maryland 
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DRAGONFLIES 

By  Elmo  L.  Masters  and  Herbert  M.  Moorefield 


The  brilliant  and  delicately  constructed  dragonflies  which 
emerge  from  wingless,  crawling  and  ferocious  naiads  have  always 
commanded  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  nature.  The  dragon¬ 
flies  are  the  most  truly  aerial  of  all  animals.  Their  wings  are 
one  of  nature’s  most  successful  adaptations.  All  modes  of  life  are 
met  through  these  highly  specialized  organs  of  flight,.  The  dragon¬ 
flies  are  capable  of  not  only  hunting  and  eating  while  flying,  but 
such  necessary  functions  as  mating  and  egg-laying  are  accomplished 
on  the  wing. 

To  many  children  and  other  untrained  persons,  the  dragonfly  is 
held  in  awe  as  "the  snake  doctor"  that  attends  and  administers  aid 
and  assistance  to  poisonous  reptiles,  and  "the  devil's  darning 
needle"  that  sews  up  the  ears  of  persons  unsuspecting  the  evil  in¬ 
tent  of  this  creature.  Other  widespread  and  popular  superstitions 
attribute  to  this  insect  the  ability  to  sting  and  thus  inflict 
suffering  to  its  victim. 

Despite  their  evil  reputation,  few  insects  are  of  greater 
value  to  man.  They  capture  and  eat  other  small  insects  abounding 
near  water-such  as  mosquitoes,  and  the  name  "mosquito  hawk"  is 
well  applied.  The  naiad  living  in  the  water  furnishes  a  valuable 
food  supply  to  the  native  fishes,  and  also  feeds  on  the  mosquito 
in  its  larval  stage. 

The  dragonflies  (Order  Odonata)  are  divided  into  two  groups 
classified  as  dragonflies  (Anisoptera)  and  damselflies  (Zygoptera). 
The  Anisoptera  (dragonflies)  are  readily  distinguished  by  their 
robust  form  and  dissimilar  fore  and  hind  wings,  and  rest  with  the 
wings  in  a  horizontal  position  from  the  body.  The  Zygoptera  (damsel- 
flies)  have  a  more  slender  body  with  similar  fore  and  hind  wings 
which  are  held  vertical  to  the  body  while  at,  rest.  The  dragonflies 
occur  more  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes  associated  with  open 
areas,  thus  offering  greater  expanse  for  their  vigorous  and  power¬ 
ful  hunting  flights,  while  the  damselflies  are  usually  found  in  more 
restricted  areas  such  as  streams  and  small  ponds. 

The  life  of  an  adult  dragonfly  is  comparatively  short,  usually 
only  a  few  weeks.  During  this  period  is  accomplished  the  mating 
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Anisoptera  Nymph 


Dragonfly  Nymphs  (After  C-arman) 
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and  egg-laying  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  species. 

Mating  usually  takes  place  while  the  insects  are  in  flight.  The 
male, "by  means  of  claspers  situated  on  the  end  of  abdomen,  seizes 
the  female  behind  the  head.  The  female  then  curves  the  end  of 
her  abdomen  upward  to  meet  the  copulatory  organs  of  the  male  which 
arc  situated  on  the  second  abdominal  segment.  Pairs  thusly  united 
may  often  be  seen  flying  about  in  tandem. 

The  eggs  arc  laid  in  the  water  or  insertod  in  the  stems  of 
aquatic  plants,  logs  or  soft  mud.  In  many  species,  the  male  re¬ 
tains  his  hold  on  the  female  and  thus  assists  in  the  placing  of 
the  eggs.  Nearly  all  of  the  damsolflios  lay  their  oggs  in  the 
stems  of  aquatic  plants  and  the  female  often  descends  below  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  to  accomplish  this.  Other  dragonflies  merely 
skim  over  the  surface  of  the  water  occasionally  dipping  the  tip 
of  the  abdomen,  thus  releasing  the  eggs  which  sink  to  the  bottom. 

The  eggs  require  several  weeks  development  before  hatching 
into  a  very  small  nymph  or  naiad  which  feeds  on  protozoa  and  small 
Crustacea.  They  grow  rapidly  by  a  series  of  moults  and  soon  trans¬ 
fer  their  attention  from  protozoa  as  food  to  aquatic  insects, 
principally  larva  of  flies  and  mosquitoes.  They  have  voracious 
appetites  and  attack  with  ferocity  all  other  insects,  even  their 
own  kind.  The  naiads  of  the  various  species  live  in  particular 
environments  to  which  they  are  seemingly  adapted.  Some  burrow  in 
mud,  some  live  on  the  stems  and  in  masses  of  aquatic  vegetation, 
while  others  lie  in  wait  on  the  bottoms  of  ponds,  gaining  pro¬ 
tection  by  their  mud-like  color.  Certain  species  are  protected 
by  a  layer  of  silt  that  collects  and  very  conveniently  adheres  to 
their  bodies.  The  period  of  time  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  naiad  is  usually  one  year  but  many  of  the  larger  dragonflies 
require  several  years. 

The  food  of  the  nymph  is  captured  by  means  of  a  peculiarly 
constructed  lower  lip  or  labium.  This  is  greatly  enlarged, 
elongated  and  jointed  so  that  it  can  be  thrust  out  in  front  of 
the  head  to  capture  unwary  prey.  The  end  of  this  lip  is  armed  with 
hooks  to  retain  the  capture.  This  remarkable  structure  can  be 
thrust  out  and  retracted  with  its  proy  so  quick,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  follow  its  movements  with  the  human  eye. 

probably  the  most  interesting  stage  in  the  life  of  the  dragon¬ 
fly  is  the  change  from  an  aquatic  creature  into  an  aerial  one. 

This  transformation  usually  takes  place  at  evening  or  early  in  the 
morning.  When  the  nymph  is  fully  developed  it  crawls  up  the  stem 
of  a  reed  or  sane  other  aquatic  plant,  leaving  forever  its  life 
beneath  the  water.  Taking  a  secure  grip  on  the  rood,  it  remains 
motionless  for  some  time.  A  split  appears  down  the  back  of  the 
naiad,  through  which  the  winged  dragonfly  emerges.  Clinging  to 
the  nymphal  shell,  the  dragonfly1 s  compressed  and  folded  wings 
slowly  expand,  while  the  body  contracts  and  slightly  lengthens. 
After  a  few  hours  the  wings  are  sufficiently  strengthened,  and  the 
insect  takes  to  the  air  for  its  initial  flight.  The  full  color¬ 
ation  of  many  species  is  not  obtained  until  several  days  after 
emergence . 

There  are  from  350  to  400  species  of  dragonflies  that  occur 
in  the  United  States.  Maryland  is  fortunate  in  having  more  than 
150  of  these  species  within  her  borders.  It  is  difficult  to 
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realize  that  there  is  this  number,  as  in  any  given  locality,  only 
a  few  species  which  will  be  found.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  various  species  of  dragonflies  apparently  prefer  particular 
locations  and  quite  often  are  found  in  no  other.  This  is  true  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  possible  in  many  cases  to  determine  before¬ 
hand  what  species  will  occur  in  an  area  where  water  and  related 
conditions  are  known. 
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THE  NESTING  OP  THE  LOUISIANA 
WATER -THRUSH .  (Seiurus  motacilla) 

by  IRVING  E.  HAMPE 

The  Louisiana  Water-thrush  is  one  of  the  warblers  that  has 
abandoned  the  tree  tops  to  live  and  breed  on  the  ground.  It  is  a 
small  bird  resembling  the  thrushes  in  external  characteristics  but 
is  slimmer  and  more  alert.  Along  the  small  streams  in  the  quiet 
ravines  the  Water-thrush,  known  to  those  who  love  the  shy  creatures 
of  our  woods,  builds  its  nest  and  raises  its  young. 

About  the  middle  of  April  it  arrives  from  the  south  and  is 
found  flying  up  and  down  the  streams  searching  for  a  hone-site 
which  it  claims  and  from  which  it  drives  all  intruders.  Soon  after 
this,  one  may  find  a  pair  of  Water-thrushes  teetering  nervously  as 
they  feed  along  the  water1 s  edge.  Future  visits  will  show  the  pair 
to  have  settled  within  a  certain  stretch  of  stream  and  woods.  Some¬ 
where  within  this  area  they  will  nest.  A  hollow  under  a  tree  root 
overhanging  the  stream  or  a  slight  cave -like  depression  in  the  bank 
will  shelter  their  nest  and  eggs. 

My  first  find  of  a  Water-thrush  nest  was  in  1930.  The  nest  was 
under  the  hoots  of  a  tree  that  overhung  a  stream  in  the  Patapsco 
State  Park*  On  May  30th  the  nest  held  five  spotted  eggs.  Within  a 
week  a  heavy  thunderstorm  raised  the  level  of "the  stream  and  the 
nest  was  washed  away.  Undaunted,  the  pair  began,  all  over  and 
another  nest  was  built,  only  to  be  destroyed  in  the  same  manner. 

This  second  catastrophe  drove  the  pair  from  this  locality.  Frequent 
trips  along  the  stream  during  the  summer  went  unrewarded.  Not  a 
single  Water-thrush  was  observed. 

Each  spring  thereafter  until  the  spring  of  1937,  I  searched  in 
vain  throughout  the  Patapsco  State  Park  for  a  Wator-thrush  nest. 

Luck  was  with  me  this  spring.  On  May  9th,  Hr.  Earl  Palmer  was 
botanizing  along  the  edge  of  Bull  Run  Branch  when  ho  flushed  a 
bird  off  a  nost  in  the  bank.  When  word  of  his  discovery  reached  me 
I  hastened  to  tho  site  where  I  found  a  Wator-thrush  brooding  its 
eggs,  Tho  nest  was  merely  a  cup-shaped  lining  of  grasses  in  a  small 
cavity  in  the  bank.  Four  beautiful  white  eggs,  speckled  with  cinna¬ 
mon  and  rufus  were  in  tho  nest.  Both  birds  hovered  about  the 
vicinity  making  a  racket  but  not  venturing  near.  Not  wishing  to 
cause  them  to  desert  tho  nest  I  left  them  in  peace. 
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On  Hay  15th  I  again  visited  the  nest.  The  brooding  bird 
flushed  quickly  as  I  approached  and  began  dragging  its  wings  on  the 
ground  and  crying  pitifully.  A  step  in  its  direction  sent  it  fly¬ 
ing  off.  The  nest  was  photographed  and  several  attempts  were  made 
to  photograph  the  adults.  They  were  too  shy,  and  failing  light 
made  it  difficult  to  take  photographs. 

The  next  visit  was  made  during  a  rain  storm  on  May  23rd. 

Three  young  Water-thrushes  were  huddled  in  the  nest..  The  over¬ 
hanging  bank  kept  them  perfectly  dry.  Neither  of  the  adults  was 
observed  on  this  visit. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  photograph  the  nest  and  young  on 
May  29th  but  the  young  were  able  to  fly  and  flushed  off  the  nest 
as  I  approached.  Frequent  visits  during  the  day  and  night  showed 
the  nest  to  be  empty.  Water-thrushes  were  observed  along  this 
stream  during  the  rest  of  the  summer.  My  last  observation  was 
made  the  first  of  September. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Louisiana  Water-thrush  was  brief  but 
interesting.  In  the  future  I  hope  to  renew  this  acquaintance, 
photograph  and  study  the  nest  life,  and  gain  some  small  portion  of 
the  knowledge  and  pleasure  that  is  in  store  for  those  who  love  the 
shy  creatures  of  the  woods  and  fields. 


KNOW  YOUR  MUSEUM 

Whenever  insects  are  spoken  of  it  is  generally  with  the 
vi ew  that  they  are  destructive.  In  fact  the  word  ”bug”  is  applied 
to  every  insect  with  the  general  impression  that  all  ''bugsw  are 
injurious  to  man. 

In  case  No.  10  is  an  exhibit  entitled  wThe  good  we  de¬ 
rive  from  insects11.  Visitors  generally  stop  at  this  exhibit  and 
a  new  thought  dawns  on  them,  that  so  many  benefits  are  really 
realized  by  man  from  the  denizens  of  the  insect  world. 

Of  course  every  one  knows  that  honey  and  wax  are  given 
to  us  by  the  bees,  but  seldom  are  they  thought  of  as  insects.  Silk 
is  very  much  in  the  same  category  but  with  little  thought  that  it 
is  the  product  of  an  insect. 

Cochineal  is  hardly  known  now  in  this  generation,  but 
the  older  folks  only  knew  of  It  as  a  dye,  and  not  as  a  tiny  insect* 

Shellac  is  known  by  few  as  the  excretia  of  the  lac  in¬ 
sect.  This  is  naturally  so,  as  man  is  apt  to  be  ignorant  of  that 
which  with  he  is  closely  allied  in  his  daily  contact. 

These  benefits  though  great  in  themselves  are  not  as 
important  and  va.luable  to  mankind,  as  the  pollinization  of  plants 
by  insects.  Without  it  I  doubt  if  man  and  many  other  animals  could 
survive . 

The  pollinization  of  plants  is  accomplished  mainly  through 
the  wind,  birds  and  insects.  The  probability  is  that  insects  are  the 
greatest  agent  in  the  most  necessary  function  for  the  prorogation  of 
plants  so  necessary  to  man’s  existence. 
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NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER 
Meetings  and  Lectures  at  the  Society 

Novenber  2  -  Talk  by  Hr.  If.  'Bryant  Tyrrell  ;iThe  Black  Crowned 
Night  Heron'' 

9  -  Talk  by  Hr.  Oscar  Helm  '"Evolution  of  the  Phylum 
Mollusc a." 

16  -  Lecture  b\r  Hr,  Hollis  J.  Howe  "City  Trees,  their 
kinds,  care  and  value" 

23  -  Talk  by  Hr.  Francis  O’Rourke  "Wild  Life  Management" 

30  -  Talk  by  Mr.  T.  Milton  Oler,  Jr.  "The  Susquehannas 
of  Maryland" 


Junior  Division  -  Boys 

November  6  -  Lecture  by  Dr,  Howard  A.  Kelly  "Reptiles  of  the 
World" 

20  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Arthur  Moore  "Opals" 

Junior  Division  -  Girls 

November  6  -  Talk  byTass  Jannette  Byrnes  "The  Defay’ s  Snake" 

Talk  by  Miss  Helen  Klinke  "Trees" 

Talk  by  Miss  Justine  Moulton  "How  to  Collect  Insects" 
13  -  Lecture  by  Hr.  Herbert  Hoorefield  "'Insect  Archi¬ 
tecture" 


Lectures  to 
November  6  ■ 

9  - 

10 


13 

15 


13 

21 

24 


26 


Outside  Organizations 

“To  Pet  Club  -3  Studio  WBAL  by  Hr.  Elias  Cohen 
"Reptiles” 

To  Hobby  show  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Central  Branch 
Auditorium  by  Hr.  Charles  Ortel  "Following  the  Birds" 
To  Patterson  park  Senior  and  Junior  High  School 
Science  Clubs  by  Hr.  Elra  M.  Palmer  "Fossil  Hunting 
in  Maryland" 

To  Evening  High  School  Alumni  Association  by  Mr. 

Elra  M.  Palmer  "prehistoric  Animals" 

To  Hobby  Show  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Central  Branch 
Auditorium  by  air.  Elias  Cohen  "Exploding  Snake 
Sup  e  r s  t i t i on  s : ! 

To  Timonium  School  Parent  and  Teachers  Association 
by  Mr.  T.  Milton  Oler,  Sr.  "Our  Maryland  Indians" 

To  Varsity  Club  over  Station  WFBR  by  Mr.  Elias  Cohen 
"Our  Snakes" 

To  Photographic  Club,  Baltimore  City  College  by 
Mr.  Elra  M.  Palmer  "Nature  Photography" 

To  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Troop  173  by  Hr.  Walter  EB 
Price,  Jr.  "Minerals,  How  to  Study  Them" 


Exhibitions  and  School  .Loans 

November  1’  -  To  Iiary land” "State  Teachers  College,  loan  of  Birds 
11  -  To  Friend  School,  Lean  of  Fossils 

24  -  To  Baltimore  City  College,  Loan  of  Nature  Photographs. 
20  -  To  School.  $20,  Loan  of  Preserved  Snakes. 

29  -  To  Southern  High  School,  Loon  of  Fossils. 

The  Hobby  _Show 

~The~  Baltimore  Hobby  Show  sponsored  by  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Baltimore  City  was  held  at  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Central 
Branch  from  November  7  to  13  inclusive. 
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The  Boys  of  our  Junior  Division  made  an  excellent  showing. 
In  fact  they  were  awarded  over  three-fourths  of  the  prizes, for 
Nature  exhibits. 

The  awards  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  Elias  Cohen  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  and  $50,00  first 
prize  for  his  Snakes  of  Maryland  display. 

Hr.  Clyde  Reed  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  and  $25.00  second 
prize  for  his  Study  Display  of  Maryland  Natural  History  and  a 
special  award  of  $25.00  from  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library. 

Mr.  Carl  Ortel,  Gold  Medal  and  $15.00  for  his  exhibit  of 
Birds  of  Prey. 

Hr.  L.  Bryant  Mather,  Jr,  Gold  Medal  and  $20.00  for  his 
display  of  Natural  History  of  the  Caribou  and  Targhee  of  the 
National  Forest  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 


LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH  0E  OCTOBER  (continued) 


By  Gift:- 

Richard  E.  Stearns 

"Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution" 

Fowke,  G.  "Archaeological  Investigations" 

Hardlikca,  A.  "Physical  Anthropology  of  the  Lenape  or 

Delawares  and  of  the  Eastern  Indians  in  General" 
Kidder  &  Guernsey  "Archaeological  Explorations  in  North¬ 
eastern  Arizona" 

Powell,  J.  W.  "Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  1896-97" 

Swanton,  J.  R.  "Indian  Tribes  of  the  Lower  Missippi  Valley 
and  the  Aidjacent  Coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico" 

General  Biological  Supply  Co, 

Turtox  News  Vol.  15,  August,  1937,  No.  8 

Vol.  15,  September,  1937,  No.  9 
Vol.  15,  October,  1937,  No.  10 
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LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER 


Publications  Smithsonian  Institution 
Bombard,.  M,  L0  "The  Wax  Palms” 

Conger,  P#  S,  "Significance  of  Shell  Structure  in  Diatoms” 
Mathiassenr  T.  "The  Eskimo  Archaeology  of  Greenland” 
Errington,  P,  L,  ”What  is  the  meaning  of  Predation?” 

Piggot,  Chas,  S»  ”Core  Samples  of  the  Ocean  Bottom” 

Pycraft,  '  W,  P,  ”Some  New  Aspects  of  Evolution” 

Smith,  K,  LI*  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Plant  Virus  problem” 

Watts,  W,  W,  "Form,  Drift,  and  Rythm  of  the  Continents" 

Proceedings,  United  States  National  Museum 

Clark,  Austin  K,  On  some  Onychophores  from  the  West  Indies 

and  Central  America” 

G-ilmore,  Chas,  "On  the  Detailed  Skull  Structure  of  a 

Crested  Hodrosaurian  Dinosaur” 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Shillinger,  J.  E,  "Diseases  of  Fur  Animals” 

By  Exchange 

Frontiers  Vol,  2,  December,  1937,  No,  2 
The  Sky  Vol,  2,  December,  1937,  No,  2 


By  Gift 


E,  B,  Fladung 

Nature  Magazine  Vol,  30,  November,  1937,  No,  5 
Nature  Magazine  Vol,  30,  December,  1937,  No,  6 


Publications  for  sale  by  the  Society 


"Snakes  of  Maryland”  by  Kelly  -  postpaid 
"Familiar  Butterflies  of  Maryland”  ” 
"Familiar  Moths  of  Maryland”  ” 

"Periodic  Cicada”  ” 

Subscription  to  the  Bulletin 


ft, SO 

ft, 20 

ft,  15 

A05 

ft  1,00 


clothbound 


per  year,  12 
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NOTES  OH  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 
OF  THE  STATE  LIFE  CHROM2  DISTRICT 

BY  L.  BRYANT  MATHER,  JR. 


EC  ONOMI C  GE  OLOGY 
Intro  du.  cti  on 

The  chrome  deposits  of  the  State  Line  District  occur  in  the 
formation  known  as  the  State  Line  Serpentine  and  are  locates.  m 
southeastern  Lancaster,  and  southwestern  Chester  Countieo, 
Pennsylvania;  and  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Cecil  County, 
Maryland;  which  is  to  say  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Havre  de 
Grace  Quadrangle. 

The  history  of  the  metal  chromium  has  since  earliest  times 
been  repeatedly  connected  with  operations  in  this  region.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  letter  from  the  mineralogist  Lehmann  to  Buffon  o he  mineral 
Crocoite  "(PbCr04)  was  found  in  Siberia  in  1762.  It  was  not  how¬ 
ever  until  November  4,  1797,  that  the  metal . Chromium  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  it  by  the  French  chemist  Vauquelin. \  -A 

A  few  years  later  either  in  1308  or  1810  (2) Isaac  Tyson,  Jr. 
discovered  on  property  he  owned  at  Bare  Hills,  Baltimore . County, 
Maryland,  a  heavy  black  mineral  (Chromite  FeCr^)  in  wmch  he, 
being  familiar  with  the  work  of  V auQue lin ,  deoecoed  the  presence, 
of  the  metal  chromium.  Tyson  was  not  however  mainly  interested  m 
putting  his  Bare  Hills  property  into  production  as  a  source  oi 
chrome  at  this  time,  he  being  chiefly  concerned  with^the  mining  oi 
Magnesite  (MgCOs) ,  which  olso  occurs  at  this  place,  for  use  m 
the  manufacture  of  epsom  salt. 


(1. )  Glenn,  William.  Trans. Am. Inst  .Min  .Eng.  XXV ,  1895,  pp. 487-492. 
(2.)  Singewald ,  I.T.yJr.  "The  Chrome  Industry  of  Maryland'' 

Maryland  Geol.Surv.  vol.  XII  1928, 
pp.  158  ff. 
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It  was  in  the  year  1327,  that  further  deposits  of  chromite 
were  discovered  in  Harford  County  by  Mr.  Tyson.  The  story  that  he 
found  these  deposits  after  having  noticed  some  black  masses  of 
chromite  rock  used  by  a  Harford  County  farmer  to  support  a  barrel 
in  the  Belair  Market  in  Baltimore,  is  one  that  is  quoted  with 
variations  by  almost  every  author  who  has  written  on  this  subject. 
(3,4,5) 

This  chance  discovery  led  to  the  opening  of  the  Reed  Mine  near 
Jarrettsville ,  Harford  County,  Maryland,  from  which  Knopf  (6) states 
there  has  been  a  production  of  100,000  tons  making  it  the  second 
largest  chrome  producer  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  year  Tyson,  having  noticed  that  the  chromite 
was  confined  to  serpentine  rock,  whose  occurrence  could  be  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  "barrens"  produced  in  regions  underlain  by  it,  in 
following  out  serpentine  areas,  discovered  chromite  in  the  State 
Line  Serpentine  formation.  The  point  at  which  the  first  discovery 
here  was  made  was  on  the  Wood  Farm,  later  the  site  of  the  Wood  Mine. 
This  deposit  was  opened  in  1828  and  the  property  was  purchased  out¬ 
right  in  1832. 

A  short  time  thereafter  other  deposits  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  were  discovered  both  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  three  already 
known,  i.  e.  Bare  Hills,  Harford  County  near  Jarrettsville,  the 
State  Line  area  and  in  new  regions;  West  of  Baltimore  at  Soldiers T 
Delight,  and  near  Etchison  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland.  None  of 
these  however  ever  produced  chrome  in  comparable  quantities  to  the 
Reed  or  Wood  Mines. 

In  the  State  Line  Chrome  District  there  have  been  a  large 
number  of  small  openings  made,  many  of  them  merely  prospect  pits. 
There  have  been,  however,  in  addition  to  the  Wood  Mine,  a  number 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  receive  names.  Some  of  these  are:  Line 
Pits-(Low*s  Mine),  Red  Pit,  Jenkin’s  Mine-(Rock  Springs  Mine), 
Reynold* s  Mine,  Carter *s  Mine,  Scott’s  Mine,  Moro  Phillip* s  Mine 
and  Peebles*  Mine.  For  further  descriptions  of  those  workings  seo 
the  papers  by  Knopf,  Gordon,  and  Fisher.  (8,9,10) 

Of  this  largo  number  of  openings  only  one,  Line  Pits,  is  in  the 
state  of  Maryland;  and  in  this  particular  case  tho  shaft  of  the  mino 
is  exactly  bisected  by  tho  Mason-Dixon  Lino  at  a  point  approximately 
100  yards  from  ono  of  the  milestones.  (11) 

( 3* )  Bascom,F.  "The  Crystalline  Rocks  of  Cecil  County"  Md.  Geol, 

Surv.  Cecil  Co.  1902  p.  96 
(4.)  Glenn, W,  op.cit, 

(5.)  Fisher,  L.W.  "Chromite"  dissert.  J.H.U.  1929. 

(6.)  Knopf ,E.B.  "The  Chromium  Deposits  of  Southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania"  U.S.G.S.  Bull  725  1922 
(7.)  Fisher,  L.W.  op.cit. 

(3.)  Knopf  ,E.B*  op.cit, 

(9.)  Gordon,  Samuel  G.  "The  Chromite  Deposits  of  the  State  Line 

Serpentines"  proc .Phila, Acad, Nat ? l.Sci . 
vol.  73,  1921,  pp.  449-454. 

(10.)  Fisher, L.W.  op.cit. 

(11.)  Shannon,  Earl  V.  "Magnesite  and  Kamnierorite  from  Line  Pits, 

Cocil  Co.,  Md."  Jour .Wash, Acad,  of  Sci. 
vol  15,  1925,  pp. 434-438. 
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There  lias  been  considerable  discussion  in  regard  to  this  mine 
as  to  whether  the  larger  part  of  the  ore  body  lay  in  Maryland  or 
Pennsylvania;  Glenn  (instates  that  the  body  pitched  to  the  north, 
which  would  put  the  larger  part  of  the  ore  in  Pennsylvania.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  other  hand  Knopf  ( l^G-ordon  1 14 )  and  Pisher  (15)  all 
agree  that  the  ore  body  pitched  S  75  il  at  an  angle  of  approximately 
60°;  which  would  put  the  larger  part  of  the  ore  in  the  State  of 
Maryland . 

The  State  Line  Serpentine  formation  is  a  unit  in  a  series  of 
serpentinized,  ultra  basic,  intrusive  rocks  that  are  found  in  the 
Piedmont  Plateau  province  throughout  the  Eastern  United  States, 

It  is  in  the  serpentine  units  of  this  series  of  areas  that  all  the 
chrome  of  the  Eastern  United  States  is  found.  The  belt  cones  into 
Maryland  from  the  south  and  soon  after  it  enters  Montgomery  county 
there  is  a  chromite  locality  (Etchison).  Then  proceeding  north¬ 
easterly,  parallel  to  the  regional  strike  there  are  seen  inter¬ 
mittent  outcrops  until  the  areas  west  and  north  of  Baltimore  City 
are  encountered  (Soldiers’  Delight  and  Bare  Kills) ;  then  in 
Harford  County  there  a^re  numerous  occurrences  and  the  belt  becomes 
almost  continuous  as  it  passes  through  Harford  County  into  Cecil 
County.  Here  it  trends  more  in  an  easterly  direction  back  and 
forth  along  the  state  lino  between  Cecil  County,  Maryland  and  Lan¬ 
caster  and  Chester  Counties,  Pennsylvania,  as  shown  in  the  map 
(Plato  I).  Bascom  classifies  these  rocks  as  indicating  "various 
phases  in  the  metamorphism  of  non-feldspathic  igneous  rocks. "C 16 ) 

Knopf  ( -^ ) states  that  the  parent  rock  of  the  serpentine  was 
probo.bly  a  differentiate  of  a  gabbroic  magma  indicating  a  floor 
phase  of  intrusion. 

Pisher  ( 13 ) believes  from  a  study  of  tliin-scctions  of  the  rock 
that  the  parent  rock  was  not  a  saxonite  as  Gordon  had  suggested 
but  was  rather  a  dunite. 

What  over  may  have  been  the  exact  nature  of  the  original  rock 
from  which  the  serpentine  has  been  derived  all  the  authors  are 
agreed  that  it  was  a  basic  igneous  intrusive  and  that  the  chromite 
was  an  original  constituent  thereof.  Some  have  suggested  that  the 
chromite  was  the  earliest  crystallizing  constituent  of  the  magma 
and  as  the  chromite  crystallized  out  there  was  a  segregation  of 
the  solid  phases  of  chromite  by  a  process  of  gravity  settling. 

This  hypothesis  would  seem  to  bo  supported  by  the  shape  of  some  of 
the  ore  bodies,  especially  for  example,  at  the  Wood  Mine,  where,  as 

(12.)  Glenn, W,  op.cit,  (Glenn  was  at  this  time  Mine  superin¬ 
tendent  at  the  Wood  Mine) 

(13,)  Knopf ,E.B,  op.  cit. 

(14,)  Gordon,  S.G.  "The  Mineralogy  of  Pennsylvania"  Spec  Pub. 

Phila  Acad. of  Nat'l.Sci,  1922 
(15.)  Pisher, L.W.  op.cit. 

(16.)  Bascom, P,  op.cit.  p.93. 

(17.)  Knopf ,E .B.  op.cit/* 

(18.)  Pisher, L.W.  op.cit. 
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will  later  be  pointed  out,  the  chromite  appears  to  have  segregated 
at  the  northern  periphery  of  the  intrusive  mass  and  is  today  found 
dipping  steeply  to  the  south. 

The  ore  of  the  State  Line  district  is  found  in  throe  forms; 

1.  Compact  Massive;  2,  Disseminated  in  the  serpentine, "Birdseye 
ore";  3.  In  placers.  At  the  Wood  Mine  (now  the  American  Chrome 
Corporation)’ and  at  Line  Pits  both  massive  and  disseminated  ore 
occurs . 

The  Wood _J.iine 

The  Wood  Mine  is  located  near  the  town  of  Lyles,  locally 
called  "Texas",  about  1  mi.  (1,2  km.)  SW  of  Lee*s  Mill;  approxi¬ 
mately  5  mi.  (8  km)  NW  of  Rising  Sun,  Cecil  Co. ,  Maryland;  about 
4  mi. .  east  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  is  in  -the  Lancaster 
county  side  of  an  oxbow  in  Octoraro  Creek,  which  is  at  that  point 
the  boundary  line  between  Lancaster  and  Chester  counties. 

The  early  history  of  the  Wood  Mine  has  been  outlined  above. 
This  mine  was  in  operation,  producing  chromite  from  1827-1868  and 
from  1873-1882  and  has  recently  been  unwatered  preparatory  to  re¬ 
suming  production.  Prior  to  its  being  closed  down  in  1868  it  was 
producing  at  the  rate  of  from  400-500  tons  per  month;  however  when 
it  was  reopened  in  1873  production  was  resumed  only  at  the  rate  of 
400-500  tons  per  jrear.  ( '  The  total  production  at  the  Wood  Mine 
has  been  variously  estimated  as  follows;  Glenn  knew  of  95,000  tons 
(20)  j  Gordon  gives  lgg.000  tons  (2-i  ;  Genth  is  said  to  have  placed 
it  at  125,000  tons  (2^)  Q-orrecht,  from  an  examination  of  the  size 
and  extent  of  the  old  workings  as  they  have  been  revealed  by  the 
recent  unwatering,  believes  that  the  correct  figure  is  nearer 
250,000  tons.  He  suggests  tha.t  during  the  period  of  most  active 
working  production  was  at  the  rate  of  410,000  tons  per  year. (23) 

Between  1828  and  1860  the  chrome  mines  in  the  State  Line  Dis¬ 
trict  were  the  only  sources  of  chrome  for  the  world  and  the  monopdy 
was  hence  in  the  hands  of  the  Tyson  Company.  From  1373  to  1880  the 
Wood  Mine  was  the  only  producer  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

Geologically  the  Wood  Mine  is  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
main  eastward  trend  of  the  serpentine  belt,  and  the  chromite  occurs 
in  a  body  having  the  shape  of  a  vein  with  a  well  defined  "hanging" 
and  "foot"  wall  at  the  northern  periphery  of  the  serpentine  mass. 
C-lenn  (25)  believed  the  ore  body  to  be  a  fissure  vein  and  Gorrecht 
(26) still  holds  that  view..  There  is  no  question  that  this  deposit 
is  extremely  unusual  in  many  ways  but  to  assume  as  Gorrecht  and 
Glenn  have  done  merely  from  its  form  that  it  is  a  true  fissure 
vein  does  not  seem  to  be  justified* 

(19,)  Knopf ,E.B.  op.cit. 

(20.)  Glenn,  W.  op„cit. 

(21.)  Gordon, S. Or.  op.cit.  1921  p  450. 

(22.)  Genth,  (op.  not  seen)  quoted  by  Gorrecht,  oral  communicat¬ 
ion,  1-9-38. 

(23.)  Gorrecht,  Pres.  American  Chrome  Corporation  interviewed 

at  the  Wood  Mine  -  oral  communication  1-9-58. 

(24.)  Knopf ,E.B.  op.cit. 

(25.)  Glenn, W.  op,  cit. 

(26.)  C-orrecht  (Am. Chrome  Corp.)  Oral  Communication  1-9-38. 
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If  however  the  deposit  should  be  a  true  fissure  vein  it  would 
be  the  only  vein  deposit  of  chromite  known  to  exist  anywhere  in 
the  world.  The  deposit  which  up  until  the  discovery  of  deposits 
in  British  Rhodesia  was  the  largest  known  deposit  of  chromite  in 
the  world  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  along  the  dip  of  720  feet 
making  it  the  deepest  chromite  mine  in  America.  In  the  period  of 
first  operation  by  the  Tyson  Mining  Company  the  body  was  proved 
to  the  depth  of  720  feet  and  to  an  average  width  of  300  feet;  its 
thickness  varied  from  10  to  35  feet  averaging  20  feet,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  C-orrecht  (2?) the  dimensions  of  the  ore  body  increased  great¬ 
ly  below  the  400  foot  level,  there  being  places  in  the  lower  levels 
where  the  body  was  over  70  feet  thick. .  The  present  unwatering 
has  revealed  that  there  were  ore  shoots  and  lenses  branching  off 
from  the  main  ore  body  at  very  many  places.  In  most  cases  it  has 
been  found  that  these  were  followed  by  drifts  so  that  the  entire 
area  is  honeycombed  underground  with  interconnecting  workings. 

Mr.  Gorrecht  estimated  that  there  were  from  75  to  100  such  side 
shoots  that  had  been  worked.  According  to  Gordon  the  strike  was 
nearly  E  and  W  at  the  outcrop  and  N  and  S  on  the  lower  levels,  and 
the  body  had  a  pitch  of  40°-60°. 

In  the  present  unwatering  there  have  been  some  interesting 
facts  ascertained  about  the  mining  methods  employed  when  the  mine 
was  formerly  worked.  It  has  boon  verified  that  there  wore  no 
power  pumps  in  operation  and  that  there  were  but  throe  hand 
operated  pumps  at  throe  levels  below  the  surface,  all  three  of 
which  have  now  been  found.  It  has  boon  further  established  that 
there  was  employed  no  system  of  lighting  other  than  candles,  some 
of  -which  have  been  recently  recovered  from  the  long  submerged 
workings . When  the  mine  was  reopened  in  1873  at  a  much  reduced 
production  rate  it  was  found  to  be  flooded  and  was  not  unwatered 
below  200  feet.  At  this  time  there  was  constructed  at  this  depth 
a  wooden  buttress  sealing  off  the  lower  levels,  and  the  working 
was  confined  to  robbing  the  mine  mouth,  which  was  located  in  a 
mass  of  solid  chromite,  which  at  this  point  was  almost  125  feet 
wide  and  was  worked  to  a  depth  of  128  feet  before  the  final  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  property  in  1883. 

Mr.  Gorrecht  believes  that  the  chromite  body  of  the  Wood  Mine 
is  continuous  downward  in  two  separate  but  parallel  veins  (75-100 
yards  apart)  for  an  unlimited  distance  and  says  that  this  was  also 
the  belief  of  Mr.  Glenn.  He  also  thinks  that  the  alignment  of  the 
pro  pits  which  was  noticed  by  Gordon  (29)  ang  which  Mi*.  Gorrecht 
says  was  known  to  the  Tysons  indicates  that  there  is  a  continuous 
chromite  ore  body  extending  at  least  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Wood 
Mine  for  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  to  and  perhaps  beyond  the 
Line  Pits . opening,  and  that  it  can  be  profitably  exploited  at  this 
time  by  his  i? American  Chrome  Corporation'7.  ('50,51) 

(27.)  Gorrocht  (Am.  Chrome  Corporation)),  Oral  Communication 

1-9-38. 

(28.)  Gorrecht  (Am.  Chrome  Corn.),  Oral  Communication  1-9-58. 

(29.)  Gordon, S.G,  op.cit.  p.545. 

(30.)  Gorrecht,  (Am. Chrome  Corp.)  Oral  communication  1-9-38. 

(31.)  :fThe  American  Chrome  Corporation'*  is  a  recently  formed  and 
purely  local  corporation  having  no  interest  in  any  other 
chrome  deposits  than  those  in  the  State  Lino  Chrome  Dis¬ 
trict.  It  is  neither  a  subsidiary  nor  an  affiliate  of  any 
larger  corporation.  In  1904  the  property  and  mining  rights 
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Adjacent  to  the  chromite,  the  serpentine  showed  a  prismatic 
structure,  the  cracks  of  which  extended  normally  to  the  chromite 
for  a  distance  of  a 'half  inch  or  more  and  were  filled  with  mag¬ 
nesite  or  deweylite.  This  secondary  phenomenon  occurred  during 
the  serpent inization  of  the  pyroxenite  or  peridotite  and  indicates 
to  Gordon  t n the  chromite  deposit  was  formed  prior  to  serpen- 
t inization, 


(32) 


The  ore  at  this  mine  was  of  an  exceptionally  pure  character 
and  for  the  most  part  was  hand  cobhed,  only  a  small  part  needing 
further  concentration,  and  when  that  was  required  the  method  used  was 
jigging.  (33) 

Analyses  of  the  ore  show  the  following  percentages: 
massive  ore  (maximum)  56.5$  Ci’203 

(average)  48  .0$  "  (34) 

Massive  ore  52.64$  CrBOs 

"  ”  63.384$  t? 

Disseminated  ore  24,26$  "  (35) 


THE  LINE  PITS  CIIROME  MINES 

The  Line  Pits  Chrome  Mines  have  been  mentioned  before  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  unusual  geographic  setting,  astride  the  Mason  Dixon 
Line,  and  their  early  history  has  been  alluded  to.  They  are  situ¬ 
ated  approximately  3/4  mi.  NW  of  Rock  Springs  Cross  Roads.  This 
deposit  was  worked  by  the  Tysons  and  presents  a  number  of  unusual 
features  and  is  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  ore  body  in 
the  region.  The  deposit  may  be  described  as  a  rough,  irregular, 
cylindrical  mass  with  the  average  diameters  of  5  by  8  feet  and  has 
been  worked  to  a  depth  of  about  250  feet.  The  chromite  body 
pitches  S.  75°  E.  at  an  angle  of  about  60°.  (36) 


’rSlDTcontinued) -  of  the  old  Tyson  Mining  Company  are  said  to 
have  come  into  the  ownership  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Water  Power  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company,  in  connection  with  the 
hydroelectric  developments  at  Holtwood  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  about  15  miles  to  the  North. 

In  1918  due  to  the  scarcity  of  and  demand  for  chrome 
these  rights  were  taken  over  especially  in  respect 
to  the  Line  Pits  by  5,The  Chrome  Mining  Company"  of 
Mr.  I.  Lynwood  Garrison  of  Philadelnhia.  Later, 
according  to  Mr.  Gorrecht,  there  was  litigation, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  the  reassignment  of  the 
chrome  mining  rights  to  the  Pennsylvania  Water 
Company  from  which  they  were  obtained  by  the 
present  c  ompany . 


(32.)  Gordon,  S,  G.  op.  cit.  p.  450-451. 

( 33 . )  Knopf  ,E .  3..  op .  c  it . 

(34.)  Knopf ,E.B.  op. cit. 

(35.)  Corbin,  I. Ross  "Chromite  in  Pennsylvania"  Pa. Bur.  of 

Topog.  and  Geol.Surv.  Bull.  74 
April  20,  1923. 

(36.)  Gordon, S.G.  op. cit.  p  450. 
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This  is  the  only  chrome  mine  in  Cecil  County  and  was 
abandoned  by  the  Tysons  in  1877 .  Prior  to  that  time  it  had  been 
exploited  as  follows;  there  was  first  a  92  ft.  vertical  shaft  with 
a  75  ft.  drift  at  its  base  and  then  an  incline  at  76ufor  a  distance 
of  106  feet.'07'  This  body  produced  only  about  1000  tons  of  chro¬ 
mite  ,  yet  it  was  the  one  chosen  for  reopening  by  the  Garrison 
Company  in  191g: .at  which  time  the  mine  was  unwatered  to  a  depth 
of  200  feet. 

However  according  to  Gorrecht  all  the  ore  struck  by  Garrison 
was  in  magnesite  whereas  that  mined  by  the  Tyson  Company  here  was 
in  williamsite.  Hence  Gorrecht  believes  that  the  failure  of  the 
Garrison  Company  to  locate  profitable  ore  here  was  not  due  to  any 
lack  of  continuance  of  the  originally  worked  vein  but  rather  of 
their  failure  to  locate  that  original  vein;  he  further  attributes 
this  failure  to  improper  mining  methods  especially  the  use  of  ex¬ 
cessive  charges  of  explosive.  He  believes  that  these  two  oper¬ 
ations  at  this  localit5^  were  in  the  southwestward  continuation  of 
the  two  veins,  whose  existence  he  postulates  at  the  Wood  Mine,  and 
which  he  thinks  are  continuous  to  the  Line  Pits  region.  He  states 
that  he  has  found  outcrops  of  serpentine  containing  chromite  at 
very  many  places  on  this  lino.(°9' 

Tho  ore  produced  here  is  said  to  have  shown  on  analysis 
50.0$  CrgOj.  There  is  still  to  be  seen  there  today  the  remnants  of 
a  pile  of  massive  ore  collected  in  1918  by  the  Garrison  Company. 
Samples  from  this  pile  were  studied  by  Shannon,  (40'  mineralogic- 
ally,  his  report  covering  especially  the  magnesite  and  kammererite 
found  in  association  with  the  ore  here.  According  to  Singewald 
the  property  now  belongs  to  W.T.  West  and  all  that  is  available 
for  studv.is  on  the  dumps  which  he  estimates  contain  3000-4000  tons 
of  rock.  (41) 

The  ore  mass  here  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  sheathing  of  a 
translucent,  green,  jade-like,  serpentine  known  as  williamsite 
averaging  about  a  foot  in  thickness;  beyond  which  lie  the  ordinary 
types  of  serpentine  rock.  Thick  tabular  masses  of  williamsite 
form  partings  in  the  chromite  deposit,  while  veins  of  it  may  extend 
into  the  serpentine  walls.  Fractures  in  the  chromite  are  filled 
with  clinochlore  or  kammererite .  (4^) 

Gordon  interprets  the  form  and  position  of  the  body  as  in¬ 
dicating  that  it  was  formed  later  than  the  surrounding  rock  but 
previous  to  its  serpentinization.  He  suggests  that  after  most  of 
the  magma  had  crystallized  to  peridotite  the  pipe-like  mass  of 
liquid  was  injected,  further  differentiated,  and  crystallized  into 
enstatite  and  chromite.  Hydrothermal  solutions  later  altered  the 
enstatite  to  chromite.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  belief 
that  chromite  deposits  are  magmatic  segregations  in  situ.  (43) 


T37. )  Fisher,  L.W.  op.cit. 

(38.)  Knopf ,E.B.  op.cit. 

(39.)  Gorrecht,  (Am. Chrome  Corp.)  Oral  communication,  1-9-38 
(40.)  Shannon,  Earl  V.  op.cit. 

(41.)  Singewald, J.T. ,  Jr.  op.cit,  p.177. 

(42.)  Gordon, S.G.  op.cit.  p.  450. 

(43.)  Singewald, J.T. ,  Jr. ,  op.cit.  p.178. 
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Summary 

In  1346  there  were  discovered  rich  deposits  of  chrome  ore  in 
Asia  Minor  which  came  into  competition  for  the  European  Chrome 
market  along  about  1865  at  which  time  exports  to  Europe  from  the 
State  Line  Region  practically  ccasod.  In  1869  chrome  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  California  and  was  on  the  market  for  almost  a  decade . 
The  production  from  this  source  however,  did  not  exceed  1500- 
2000  tons  annually  at  any  time.  (44) 

The  first  rank  as  chrome  producer  was  held  by  Turkey  until 
1905  when  it  in  turn  was  displaced  by  New  Caledonia.  The  great 
discoveries  in  N ew  Caledonia  were  followed  by  those  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  which  by  1928  had  reached  the  point  of  producing  50$  of 
the  world's  chromium.  Still  more  recently  vast  deposits  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands  which  bid 
fair  to  dominate  the  chrome  mining  industry.  The  statistics  for 
1935  are  however  still  different: 


Soviet  Union 

178,000 

tons 

Turkey 

151,000 

j? 

Southern  Rhodesia. 

106,000 

!? 

Union  of  South  Africa 

90,000 

New  Caledonia 

55,000 

S? 

Jugoslavia 

52,000 

U 

Cuba 

49,000 

1 1 

British  India 

40,000 

If 

Japan 

36,000 

t 

Greece 

32,000 

it 

Philippine  Islands 

5,000 

w 

United  States 

269 

i? 

(all  from  California) 

(45) 

The  uses  of  chromium  may  be  divided 

into  three  groups.  The 

first  and  by  far  the  most  important  class 

of  uses 

are  the  metall 

urgical,  especially  in  the  production  of 

alloy  steels  and  the 

alloy  wferro chrome” ,  Recently  the  use  of 

chromium  metal  in 

chromium  plating  has  become  of  widespread  importance.  Second  most 
important  are  the  uses  of  chrome  products  as  refractories,  chiefly 
as  chromite  bricks  or  as  chrome-magnesite  bricks.  Thirdly  come 
the  assorted  chemical  uses  of  chromium  which  are  the  oldest  and 
most  varied  group.  Chrome  is  widely  used  in  the  production  of 
pigments,  red,  yellow,  orange  and  green;  it  is  used  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  dyes,  its  compounds  as  cleaning  solutions,  as  a  mordant, 
in  tanning  processes,  and  in  the  production  of  pottery  glazes. 

Other  Resources 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  general  chromite  region 
in  Maryland  and  adjacent  states,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  chrome 
workings  there  have  also  been  workings  of  at  least  three  other 
mineral  resources.  About  1%  miles  NE  of  Rock  Springs  crossroad 
there  was,  at  one  time,  an  opening  in  a  basic  igneous  rock  outcrop, 


T447T 

Knopf ,E.B.  op.cit. 

(45.)  Singewald,  I.T.,Lr.,  Oral  communication  11-37. 
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for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  as  an  iron  ore  a  magmatic  segregation 
of  magnetite  (FegO^)  occurring  there. ( 46 )  The  second  mineral 
product  formerly  mined  in  this  region  was  magnesite  (MgCO  )  which 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  eps am.  salt.  Of  this  resource 
Carpenter  l-7) makes  the  following  statement:  i!About  x  mile  SE 
of  "Texas",  in  the  Little  Britain  Township,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
there  is  a  working  operated  by  McKim,  Sims  and  Company  of  Baltimore 
in  magnesite  which  is  producing  raw  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  epsom  salt  at  the  rate  of  1,500,000  lbs.  per  year  and  is  thus 
supplying  from  this  locality  virtually  the  entire  demand  of  the 
country.1’  Also  in  this  vicinity  there  for  many  years  have  _  been 
workings  in  the  soda  pegmatites  for  feldspar.  These  deposits  are 
well  described  by  Bastin  ( >  and  Singewald  ( -9 ) and  for  accounts 
the  reader  is  referred  to  these  papers.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
these  pegmatites  are  dikes  that  are  believed  to  have  been  differ¬ 
entiates  of  the  same  basic  magma  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
gabbroic  rocks  of  Harford  and  Cecil  counties  in  Maryland  and  ad¬ 
jacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania  of  which  the  State  Line  Serpentine 
represents  a  metamorphosed,  ultra  basic  facies.  These  dikes  are 
said  by  Bastin  (50'1  to  be  the  only  true  soda  pegmatites  in  the 
United  States.  Until  very  recently  there  was  a  working  in  one  of 
these  dikes  by  G-olding  and  Sons  only  about  a  mile  southeast  of 
the  Line  Pits  chrome  mine  near  Rock  Springs,  Cecil  County,  from 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  soda  feldspar  was  shipped.  This 
working  when  visited  recently  by  tho  author  appears  to  have  been 
abandoned.  The  material  here  was  studied  mineralogically  and  was 
found  to  bo  a  plagioclo.se  feldspar  with  optical  properties  which 
indicate  that  it  corresponds  in  chemical  composition  to  an  albito- 
oligoclase . 


MIHERALOGY 

In  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  chromite  ores  in  tho 
State  Lino  Serpentine  there  arc  dovolopod  a  long  suite  of  acces¬ 
sory  minerals  tho  occurrence  of  which  has  long  made  this  region, 
especially  the  Wood  Mine,  a  mineralogical  locality  of  much  promi¬ 
nence.  Below  are  the  lists  of  minerals  reported  from  the  two 
mines  with  which  this  paper  especially  deals. 


Prom  the  Wood  Chrome  Mine  ("Texas”,  Lancaster  Counter, 

Pennsylvania)  of  Dana. 


Pyrite 

G 

Chalcocite 

G 

Milierite 

G,D. 

’Hematite 

G,D, 

Magnetite 

G,D 

:  Limoni te 

’Quartz 

ri 

Lr 

(46 "Pi  Gordon,  S.G.  ,  ’’Mineralogy  of  Penna"  p.  205. 

(47.)  Carpenter,  George  W.  "Mineralogy  of  Chester  County,  etc..1' 

Am,  Lour . Sc i .  vol .  xiv  132S  p*o .  1-15 . 

(48.)  Bastin,  S.S.  "Pegmatites...”  U.S.G.S.  Bull.  420  1910 

pp.  63-77 

(49.)  Singewald,  L.T.,Lr.  "The  Feldspar , .Industry  of  Maryland” 

Md.  Geol.Surv.  vol.  12  1920  pp.  106-109 

(50.)  Bastin,  E.  S,  op.cit.  p.  10. 
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Jasper  G 
*Horn  stone  G 
*Clialcedony  G 


Brookite 

G,D 

* Chromite 

G,D,B 

_ Ilmenite 

D 

'■'Brucite 

G ,  D ,  B 

*C ale ite 

G,D 

* Aragonite 

G,D 

^Magnesite 

G,D,B 

'■'Hy dr  omagne  site  C- ,  D , 

'■'Dolomite 

G,D 

*Zaratite 

G,D,B 

Enstatite 

G 

Bronzite 

G,D 

Anthophyllite  G 

Olivine 

C- 

Vesuvianite 

C-,D 

Uvarovite 

G 

*Clinochlore 

G,D,B 

i Ripidolite 

G 

*Penninite 

G,D 

'i'Kamme  rerite 

G,D 

*Rhodo chrome 

'i'Vermiculite 

G,D 

*Antigorite 

G,D,B 

':'I!armolite 

G,  D 

'Williams  ite 

G,D,B 

':'Chrysotile 

G,D,B 

Picrolite 

G,D,B 

i Baltimorite 

D 

*Deweylite 

G ,  D  ,  B 

Genthite 

G,D 

(51,52,53,54) 


It  is  of  interest  to  record  that  as  the  old  workings  are 
being  again  opened  up,  the  veins  of  accessory  minerals,  whose  oc¬ 
currence  is  so  famous  at  this  locality,  are  being  again  encountered. 
Mr.  Gorrecht  reports  that  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1933, 
there  have  been  quite  a  few  specimens  of  brucite  found  in  the  mine 
both  as  fissure  fillings  and  also  as  the  beautiful  radiating  "star" 
brucite  on  rock. (55) 


From  the  Line  Pits  Chrome  Mines: 


'■'Chalcedony  S 

^Hematite  D 

'■'Chromite  G ,  D ,  S , 

'■'Brucite  G,D,S. 

*Magne site  G , D , S . 

*Hydr omagnes ite  G , D . 

Zaratite  G,D, 

*Clinochlore 
*Penninite  G 


"GVf  -  ( 51 )  Gordon, S.G.,  '’Mineralogy  of  Pennsylvania"  1922, pp. 

204-207 

"D"  -  (52)  Dana, E. 8.,  "System  of  Mineralogy"  Catalogue  of 

American  Localities  1892. 

■;B!f  -  (53)  Bascom,F.  op.cit.  p.96. 

~  (54)  Collected  at  the  locality  by  the  author  1935-1938 
(55)  Gorrecht,  (Am. Chrome  Corp,)  Oral  communication  1-9-38. 
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* Kammererite 

G,S 

^Rhodo chrome 

S 

yAntigorite 

G,D,S. 

*WilliamsL  te 

G ,  D ,  S . 

*Chrysotile 

G,D. 

Baltimorite 

D 

Picrolite 

G,D 

*Talc 

G,D 

* Dewey lit e 

*Sepiolite 

S 

Genthite 

G,D. 

(56,57,58,59) 


Shannon  in  his  special  study  finds  the  mineral  Kammererite  as 
it  occurs  here  to  be  identical  in  every  way  with  that  which  has 
elswhere  been  called  "Rhodochrome" .  From  his  chemical  analyses 
he  recalculates  for  this  material  the  following  chemical  formula: 
7Mg0.Al203 . 4SiCb  . 6HgO .  ( 60 ) 

/ 

The  mineral  "Lancasterite"  was  described  from  this  region  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  was  later  reinvesti¬ 
gated  by  Smith  and  Brush  and  discredited  as  a  species, having'  performed 
..an-  lyses'  to  show  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  brucite  and  Lyduo- 
magnesite.  It  was  found  as  a  seam-filling  in  veins  about  J  inch 
thick  and  with  a  radiated  structure.  (61) 
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KNOW  YOUR  MUSEUM 

Few  people  are  aware  that  millions  of  years  ago  whales  lived 
in  the  waters  of  our  Chesapeake  Bajr.  This  we  know  from  the  remains 
of  these  mammals  that  have  been  secured  by  the  Society’s  two 
Southern  Maryland  Expeditions,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Elra 
M.  Palmer,  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Paleontology.  The  spec!-- 
mens  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Museum  are  the  remains  of  several 
species  of  whales  taken  on  these  expeditions .  The  one  was  rather 
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small  as  the  cranium  case  weighs  only  13  pounds,  whereas  that  of 
another  weighs  81  pounds.  This  whale  must  have  heen  an  enormous 
creature.  Also  exhibited  is  one  of  three  lower  mandibles  or  jaws. 
It  measures  5§  feet  in  length.  The  creature  possessing  this  must 
have  had  an  immense  head  and  therefore  would  have  been  a  mammoth 
animal . 

Besides  the  skulls  and  mandibles,  sections  of  vertebrae,  ribs, 
scapulae  and  other  fragments  of  bone  were  found.  All  the  remains 
of  these  cetaceans  are  from  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Calvert  and 
St.  Marv»s  Counties.  These  de no sits  are  famous  in  Maryland  and  are 
being  continually  visited  by  noted  paleontologists  from  abroad  as 
well  as  the  United  States. 

Accompanying  the  exhibit  is  a  sketch  of  the  reconstructed 
whale  as  it  appeared  in  life  and  a  drawing  of  the  skeleton,  show¬ 
ing  the  location  of  the  bones  unearthed.  Also  there  are  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  deposits  and  some  of  the  remains  embedded  in  them. 

The  exhibit  will  be  kept  on  display  until  the  Spring,  when 
it  will  be  substituted  by. another  equally  interesting  exhibit. 


NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER 
Meetings  and  Lectures  at  t he  Society 

December  7”  -  "illustrated  Lecture  by  Dr.  Charles  Fivers,  :?The  Art 
of  the  Mayas” . 

14  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Moore  ”The  History  and 
Science  of  Chess” 

21  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Earl  H.  Palmer  ’’The  System  and  Method 
in  Using  the  Society’s  Library”. 

23  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Elmo  Masters  ’’The  Pleads  of  Insects”  . 

Boys  and  G-irls  Junior  Division 

December  4  -  Joint”  meeting  ~of  Boys  and  Girls  Junior  Division. 

Illustrated  Lecture  by  Miss  HU  Vernon  “Todds 
Reserve  and  Bird  Sanctuary,  Hogg  Island,  Mass.” 
Illustrated  Lecture  by  Mr.  T.  Milton  Oler,  Sr., 

”0ur  Maryland  Indians  and  How  They  Lived” 

December  IS  -  2:00  P.il.  Meeting  of  Girls  -  Talk  by  Member 
18  --  8:00  P.M.  Meeting  of  Boys  -  Talk  by  Member 


Lectures  to  Outside  Organizations 

November  '  1  To  Forest  "Park  Garden  Club  by  Mr.  W.  Bryant  Tyrrell 
■’Protecting  and  Feeding  our  Song  Birds  During  the 
Winter  Months” 


December 


9  -  To  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Mr.  Elmo  Masters 
•’Introduction  to  the  Life  of  the  Bee” 

11  -  To  B.  S.  A.  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  by 
Mr .  Elias  Cohen  ”  Our  Maryland  Snakes” 

13  -  To  Amateur  Garden  Club  by  Hr.  W.  Bryant  Tyrrell 

•’Protecting  and  Feeding  our  Song  Birds  Huring  the 
1/Vinter  Months” 

22  -  To  Forest  Park  High  School  Chemistry  Club  by  Mr.  L. 

Bryant  Mather,  Jr.  ’’Where  Minerals  C  one  From” 

30  -  To  Adelphine  Book  Club  by  Mr.  L.  Bryant  Mather,  Jr., 
■•'Natural  History  of  Idaho” 
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Exhibitions  and  School  Loans 


December 


To  Eastern  High  School,  Loan  of  Wood  Specimens. 

To  Baltimore  City  College,  Loan  of  Wood  Specimens 
To  Baltimore  City  College,  Loan  of  Birds. 


2 
2 

1° 

10  -  To  Western  High  School  ,  Loan  of  Birds. 

10  -  To  Branch  £l  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Loan  of  Birds. 
10  -  To  Laurel  School,  Loan  of  Indian  Artifacts. 


Special  notice 

Beginning  February  11  and  ending  February  19,  The  North 
American  Sports,  Garden  and  Outdoor  Life  Show  will  be  held  at  the 
Fifth  Regiment  Armory.  The  Show  is  sponsored  by  the  Maryland 
Outdoor  Life  Federation,  of  which  the  Society  is  a  member. 


The  Show  will  occupy  the  two  floors  of  the  armory  and  will 
have  many  features  of  especial  interest  to  members  of  the  Society. 
The  Society  will  have  three  exhibits  namely;  ”A  Maryland  Song  and 
Insectivorous  Bird  Groups*  WA  Maryland  Mammal  Groups  ;  and  i?A 
Winter  Bird  Feeding  and  Protection  Group”.  The  States  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  West  Virginia,  and  the  U.S.  Biological  Survey,  The  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  and  many  organizations  will  have  some 
interesting  educational  exhibits.  Some  of  these  will  have  live 
animals,  featuring  deer,  bear,  beaver,  etc. 


Another  feature  will  be  a  miniature  replica  of  Little  America 
as  a  center  display  on  the  lower  floor.  The  upper  floor  will  have  a 
large  lake  upon  which  a  number  of  sport  events  will  be  held  during 
the  Show. 


LIBRARY  ACCESS 
Pub 1 i c  at i ons  Smi t hs  onian 


IONS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER 
Institution 


Fraser,  C.  M.  ”New  Species  of  Hydroids  from  the  Puerto 

Rican  Region” 

Johnson,  E.  E.  ”Sun  Rays  and  Plant  Life” 

Johnston,  E .  S.  ”  Growth  of  Avena  Coleopt.ile  and  First  Inter¬ 
node  in  Different  Wave-Length  Bands  of  the 
Visible  Spectrum” 

Lavachern,  H.  ”Easter  Island  Polynesia” 

Steward,  J.  H.  ”Petroglyphs  of  the  United  States” 

Wilbur,  C.  M.  nThe  History  of  the  Cross  Bov/,”  Illustrated  in 

the  IT.  S.  National  Museum” 

Bulletin,  United  States  National  Museum 

Rathbun,  M.  J.  ”The  Oxystomatous  and  Allied  Crabs  of  America” 


(Library  Accessions  continued  to  February  Bulletin) 
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COCOONS 


In  the  autumn,  in  preparation  for  the  approaching  winter, 
most  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  Maryland  moths  undergo  a  remark¬ 
able  change.  At  this  time  of  year  these  caterpillars  are  mature 
and  meeting  the  urge  of  nature  to  protect  themselves  in  their 
helpless  stage  that  is  to  follow,  they  leave  their  food  plant  and 
go  down  into  the  soil,  or  remain  on  or  near  the  food  plant  where 
they  construct  about  themselves  a  silken  case  -  the  cocoon. 

As  many  of  our  moths  have  more  than  one  brood  each  year  and 
may  therefore  make  cocoons  during  the  warn  months,  we  aro  re¬ 
stricted  somewhat  in  the  statement  that  these  cocoons  are  made 
only  for  protection  from  the  winterTs  cold.  It  is  quite  true 
however  that  this  habit  of  making  cocoons  or  of  going  down  into 
the  soil  does  afford  a  great  deal  of  protection  from  freezing, 
and  is  characteristic  of  the  great  majority  of  moths.  Further¬ 
more,  moths  remain  longer  in  the  cocoon  during  the  winter 
(usually  the  entire  period  of  cold  weather)  than  they  do  in  the 
summer.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  possible  to  say  from  these 
facts  that  the  cocoon  is  a  modification  to  seasonal  change. 

We  must  remember  that  this  cocoon  is  only  a  silken  case  of 
non-living  matter,  but  that  within  this  case  is  the  living  in¬ 
sect  -  the  pupa;  and  that  it  is  this  pupa  that  will  produce  the 
moth. 

*If  we  take  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  and  slit  this  cocoon  we 
will  find  that  it  is  composed  of  several  layers,  and  in  the  center 
tightly  wrapped  in  silk  is  a  brown  object  resembling  somewhat  a 
mummy  case  -  this  is  the  pupa.  On  the  breast  of  the  pupa  we  see 
the  cases  containing  the  wings ;  above  and  between  these  are  the 
casings  of  the  legs  and  antennae.  In  the  bottom  of  the  silken 

*  S.  Cecropia  -  other  silk  moths  have  slight  differences. 
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FIGURE  1 
CECROPIA  COCOON 


Cocoon  with  interior 
exposed  showing  pupa  with 
wing  cases  and  antennae 


Pupa  removed  from  cocoon, 
(side  view) 
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cocoon  there  is  a  little  "button”  of  chitinous  matter.  This  is 
composed  of  parts  of  the  caterpillar  that  were  discarded  when  it 
changed  into  a  pupa. 

The  pupa  is  radically  different  from  the  caterpillar . from 
which  we  know  it  came,  and  although  the  caterpillar  was  wingless, 
the  wing  cases  as  we  have  noted,  may  be  seen  on  the  pupa. .  This 
is  not  such  a  great  change  as  we  might  imagine,  for  the  wings 
were  present  in  the  caterpillar  but  they  were  developing  intern¬ 
ally/  and  were  at  the  time  of  pre-pupal  moulting  inverted  so  as 
to  lie  outside  the  body  wall.  The  real  changes  are  taking  place 
inside  the  still  pupal  case,  where  the  digestive  system  is  being 
made  over  from  one  that  digests  solid  food  to  one  that  digests 
liquid  food.  The  nervous  and  muscular  system  is  being . changed . - 
cells  broken  down  from  parts  of  the  caterpillar  are  being  carried 
by  the  blood  and  built  up  around  groups  of  functional  cells  to 
form  new  parts  that  are  necessary  to  the  moth. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  many  persons  interested  in  nature 
to  collect  these  cocoons  during  the  winter  and  to  bring  thorn  in¬ 
doors  so  that  they  may  see  and  show  to  others  this  remarkable 
transformation  of  insect  life. 

The  cocoon  in  the  schoolroom  and  other  places  where  it  may¬ 
be  watched  by  those  not  acquainted  with  insect  life  is  one  of  the 
most  simple  and  effective  methods  of  introducing  such  groups  to 
j.nsoct  or  nature  study.  However  the  unopened  cocoon  is  less  than 
half  the  story.  For  an  effective  study  the  cocoon  should  be 
opened  so  that  the  pupa  may  be  seen,  quite  often  the  complaint 
is  heard  that  in  cocoons  so  opened  the  pupae  dry  out  and  die. 

This  is  easily  prevented  by  placing  a  small  piece  of  blotter  in 
the  corner  of  the  case  containing  the  pupae  and  keeping  this 
blotter  moist. 

When  the  pupa  is  exposed,  we  may,  in  the  case  of  certain 
moths  such  as  polyphemus,  cecropia,  io,  promethea  and  cynthia, 
determine  the  sex  by  the  shape  of  the  antennae  or  "feelers”. 

The  antenna-  of  the  male  in  the  moths  mentioned  is  much  broader 
and  more  feather-like  than  in  the  female. 

Cages  which  are  used  to  contain  cocoons  should  not  be 
absolutely  airtight.  An  aquarium  covered  with  cheese  cloth  is 
ideal.  The  cage  or  aquarium  should  have  in  it  some  object  such 
as  a  branch,  so  that  the  emerging  moth  will  have  something  to 
climb  up.  This  gives  it  space  to  slowly  flap  its  wings  until 
they  fill  out.  Pupae  should  always  be  kept  in  cages  large  enough 
to  allow  the  wings  to  attain  their  full  sige.  It  should  be  noted 
that  several  of  these  moths  have  an  expanse  of  six  inches. 

In  the  spring,  or  as  early  as  February  if  the  cage  is  kept 
in  a  heated  room,  the  moths  will  emerge.  The  pupa  will  turn  very 
dark  and  v/e  then  know  the  time  is  at  hand.  The  moth  when  it 
first  emerges  from  the  pupa  seems  to  have  a  very  large  body  and 
small  crumpled  wings;  this  is  due  to  the  wings  still  being  folded 
and  moist  from  the  confines  of  the  pupal  shell.  The  newly 
emerged  moth  will  at  once  climb  up  a  branch  or  other  available 
object  -  the  wings  unfold  and  in  a  few  hours  they  will  be  their 
full  size  and  quite  dry. 
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Cocoon  of  Samia  cecropia 


Same  -  illustrating  newly 
emerged  moth  with  wings  still 
folded. 
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The  cocoons  of  certain  of  the  larger  moths  that  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fitted  for  study  are  different  in  shape  and  size  and 
may  be  readily  distinguished. 

In  searching  for  cocoons  in  the  field  a  successful  method 
is  to  go  to  the  food  plants  of  the  various  species  rather  than 
to  go  on  a  haphazard  search  in  the  country.  Following  is  a  list  of 
certain  of  the  larger  moths  and  their  food  plants. 

The  Cecropia  Moth  (Sarnia  cecropia  L.)  The  cocoon  of  cecropia 
is  always  attached  to  the  branch  or  bark  of  tne  food  plant 
(Figures  1  and  2). 

Food  plants  -  Apple,  ash,  birch,  cherry,  elderberry,  grape,  maple, 
plum  and  sassafras.  The  caterpillar  of  cecropia  is  known  to  feed 
on  at  least  fifty  species  of  plants. 

Cocoons  may  be  found  from  late  August  until  May  when  the  moths 
emerge.  There  is  only  one  generation  a  year. 

The _ Fr omethia  Moth  (Callosarnia  promethea,  Dru.)  The  cocoon 
is  spun  in  a ' leaf  which  has  been  fastened  to  the  branch  by  a 
strand  of  silk.  (Figure  5) 

Food  plants  -  Ash  cherry,  lilac,  tulip  poplar,  spicebush  and 
sassafras.  Promethea  larvae  feed  on  a  large  number  of  the  more 
common  fruit  and  forest  trees,  but  are  more  abundant  on  those 
mentioned. 

Cocoons  may  be  found  from  late  September  until  Tune;  the  moths 
emerge  in  late  May  or  early  June.  There  is  one  generation  a  year 
but  occasionally  some  pupae  remain  dormant  until  the  second  summor. 

The  Cynthia  or  Ailanthus  Moth  (Philos ami a  cynthia,  Dru.) 

The  cocoon  of  Cnythia  is  very  similar  to  Promethia  but  it  is 
usually  much  stouter  and  is  nearly  always  found  on  the  Ailanthus 
tree.  (Figure  3)  Cynthia  is  an  Asiatic  moth  that  was  introduced 
into  this  country  about  75  years  ago  in  the  hope  that  the  silk 
from  its  cocoon  might  be  used  commercially.  The  moth  is  now  quite 
abundant  and  occasionally  its  larvae  are  pests  on  the  food  plant, 
The  Ailanthus  tree.  The  silk  of  the  cocoon  is  not  used  commercial¬ 
ly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  unwinding  it  from  the  cocoon.  The 
cocoons  may  be  found  from  late  September  until  late  May;  there  is 
one  generation  a  year. 

The  Io  Moth  (Automeris  io,  Fab.)  The  cocoon  (Figure  5)  is 
spun  among  the"  leaves  on  the  ground  near  the  food  plant. 

Food  plants  -  Feeds  on  various  trees  and  shrubs  such  as  aspen, 
blackberry,  currant,  black  locust  and  willows,  in  addition  to 
these  it  also  feeds  on  corn.  The  beautiful  green  caterpillar  of 
Io  is  armed  with  sharp  spines,  the  prick  of  which  is  venomous  and 
produces  irritating  results. 

The  cocoons  may  be  found  from  late  September  until  early  June. 

The  Luna  Moth  (Tropoea  luna,  L.)  The  very  thin  cocoon  is  made 
among” 1 eave s  on  the  ground.  (See  Figure  3). 

Food  plants  -  Beech,  hickory  and  black  walnut . 

Cocoons  may  be  found  from  late  September  until  June.  It  is  us¬ 
ually  assumed  that  Luna  has  but  one  generation  a  year,  but  there 
is  every  indication  that  it  has  two  broods  in  this  section. 

The  Polyphemus  Moth  (Telea  polyphemus,  Craim)  The  cocoon  of 
this  moth  (Figure  3)  is  usually  found  on  the  ground,  but  it  may 
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Telea  polyphenus 


Philosamia  cyntliia 


Aut  oilier  is  io 
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occasionally  be  attached  to  a  branch  of  the  food  plant.  The 
cocoon  resembles  that  of  luna  but  contains  much  more  silk  and  is 
more  stoutly  constructed  than  LunaTs. 

Food  plants  -  Beech,  birch,  elm,  hickory,  linden,  maple,  oak, 
sassafras  and  tulip  poplar.  There  is  one  generation  a  year  and 
the  cocoons  may  be  found  from  October  until  June. 

Quite  often  small  flies  or  wasps  will  emerge  from  cocoons  in¬ 
stead  of  moths.  These  are  parasites,  the  eggs  of  which  were  laid 
by  the  parent  flies  or  wasps  on  or  in  the  bodies  of  the  caterpillars. 
The  larvae  of  these  wasps  or  flies  hatched  and  lived  inside  the 
caterpillar,  feeding  on  its  internal  parts.  Usually,  enough  of 
the  vital  organs  are  left,  however,  so  that  the  caterpillar  can  go 
into  the  pupal  state.  The  parasite  in  this  way  gained  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  cocoon  and  pupa  shell  and  coincided  its  life  history 
with  that  of  its  moth  host.  Despite  the  disappointment  these 
parasites  may  cause  when  they,  instead  of  beautiful  moths,  appear, 
to  despise  or  disregard  them  is  not  to  recognize  the  wonder  of 
life . 

These  little  parasitc^although  erroneously  considered  by 
many  to  occupy  a  debased  and  degenerate  position  among  insects, 
are  really  more  highly  developed  and  specialized  than  the  moths 
on  which  they  lived.  Furthermore,  they  are  valuable  not  only  to 
man  but  to  the  species  they  parasitize.  To  man  they  offer  a 
valuable  and  successful  method  of  controlling  obnoxious  insects, 
for  under  natural  conditions  they  prevent  certain  insects  from  be¬ 
coming  pests,  and  occupy  therefore  an  important  and  vital  place  in 
nature’s  balance  of  life. 

The  cocoons  considered  in  this  article  are  all  made  by  moths 
that  are  members  of  the  family  Saturniidae.  This  group  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  American  or  Giant  silk  moths. 

>!<  ?;<  ^ 


THE  RATE  OF  PULSATION  AND  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE 
CONTRACTILE  VACUOLE  IN  PARAMECIUM  MULTIMICRONUCLSATUM 

By  JOHN  A.  FRISCH,  S.  J.,  C ANISIN'S  COLLEGE 


I.  Relation  between  feeding  and  the  rate  of  pulsation  of  the  con¬ 
tractile  vacuoles. 

In  mass  cultures  of  Paramecium  mu 1 1 imi c r onu c 1 e a t um ,  observed 
daily  for  20  to  30  days,  s mmuTbaneous  observation"  of ’ FEe  rate  of 
pulsation  and  of  the  rate  of  feeding  revealed  that  the  average  rate 
of  pulsation  and  the  average  rate  of  feeding  varied  from  day  to 
day;  but  that  usually  the  rate  of  pulsation  varied  directly  with 
the  rate  of  feeding,  increasing  or  decreasing  from  day  to  day  as 
the  rate  of  feeding  increased  or  decreased.  The  size  of  the  food 
vacuoles  and  of  the  contractile  vacuoles  varied  with  the  age  of 
the  culture,  so  that  the  numerical  relation  in  seconds  between  the 
re,te  of  pulsation  and  the  rate  of  feeding  at  any  particular  time 
depends  upon  the  relative  sizes  of  the  food  vacuoles  and  of  the 
contractile  vacuoles.  The  results  indicate  that  variations  in  the 
rate  of  pulsation  are  due  to  variations  in  the  rate  of  feeding, 
and  suggest  that  the  effect  of  many  experimental  factors  on  the 
rate  of  pulsation  is  probably  indirect,  i.e.  they  affect  the  rate 
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of  feeding. 

II.  Relation  between  locomotion  and  the  rate  of  pulsation  of  the 

contractile  vacuoles. 

In  vaseline  enclosures  from  1  hour  to  30  days  old,  the  rate 
of  pulsation  of  the  contractile  vacuoles  was  lower  in  active  than 
in  resting  individuals  of  Paramecium  multimicronuc lea turn;  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  difference  depehlel~upon  tile'  kind" "and  the-  extent  of 
the  locomotion.  “Spasmodic  movements",  a  few  seconds  in  duration, 
either  decreased  or  increased  the  rate  of  pulsation.  "Crawling", 
or  locomotion,  usually  In  contact  with  the  substratum,  between 
neighboring  masses  of  food,  and  sometimes  for  longer  distances, 
decreased  the  rate  and  sometimes  stopped  pulsation.  Swimming  on 
a  spiral  path  over  relatively  long  distances  greatly  decreased 
the"  rate  and  usually  stopped  pulsation  instantly.  Observation 
showed  that  the  relation  between  locomotion  and  the  rate  of  pul¬ 
sation  is  indirect,  i.e.  the  pulsations  decrease  in  rate  or  stop 
during  locomotion  because  feeding  decreases  or  stops  during  loco¬ 
motion.  Observation  also  showed  that  there  is  a  constant  absorp¬ 
tion  of  water  from  the  oesophagus  during  the  formation  of  the  food 
vacuoles,  and  also  when  no  food  vacuoles  are  being  formed;  and 
that  this  absorption  may  be  interrupted  during  locomotion.  The  re¬ 
sults  indicate  that  there  is  no  endosmosis  of  water  through  the 
pellicle,  and  that  all  the  water  expelled  by  the  contractile 
vacuoles  enters  the ' animal  with  the  food  vacuoles  and  by  absorption 
from  the  oesophagus, 

III.  Relation  between  feeding  and  the  relative  rate  of  pulsation 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  contractile  vacuoles. 

In  flourishing  cultures  of  Paramecium  multimicronucloatum  the 
rate  of  pulsation  of  the  posterior  contractile  vacuole  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  anterior  vacuole  in  approximately  90 ^  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  observed.  This  percentage  was  decreased  to  70  in  de¬ 
pleted  cultures,  to  60  in  toxic  cultures,  to  57  and  45  in  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  3  and  4  vacuole  stage  of  fission  respectively,  and  to  0 
in  non-feeding  individuals.  The  results  indicate  that  the  relative 
rate  of  pulsation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  contractile  vacuoles 
depends  upon  the  extent  and  the  rate  of  feeding. 

Presented  to  the  American  Society  of  Zoologists  at  the  Indianapolis 
meeting. 


KNOW  YOUR  MUSEUM 

Mineralogy  aside  from  being  a  science,  has  developed  into  a 
rather  pleasant  hobby.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
types  are  very  beautiful  and  Maryland* s  large  variety  of  minerals 
affords  a  broad  field  for  this  pursuit. 

Often  at  our  mineral  exhibit  young  men  and  boys  may  be  seen 
studying  the  display,  making  notes,  and  discussing  various  speci¬ 
mens  . 

Among  the  showy  minerals  which  naturally  attract  the  eye 
are  the  following: 
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Goethite,  an  iron  ore  of  pitchy-black  color  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Oregon  Furnace  mines  in  Maryland.  At  one  time  this  ore 
was  mined  for  commercial  purposes,  but  the  mine  has  been  abandoned 

Another  beautiful  mineral  is  Zoisite.  It  is  a  very  rare 
silicate.  The  specimen  on  display  was  found  in  Milford,  Balti¬ 
more  County. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  petrification  is  a 
large  piece  of  wood,  the  original  organic:  material  having  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  mineral  Limoni te ,  but  still  retaining  the  structure 
of  the  wood.  This  specimen  was  taken  from  the  sandpits  of  Lans- 
downe,  Baltimore  County. 

Quartz  crystals,  though  not  necessarily  rare,  are  truly 
beautiful. “  The  specimen  displayed  is  unusually  so.  It  was  taken 
from  a  cave  12  feet  by  3  feet  by  6  feet  high.  Today  this  quartz 
is  still  being  mined  for  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

Few  people  when  they  seo  asbestos  in  commercial  use  have 
any  idea  _  what  this  mineral  actually  looks  like.  Its  long  silvery 
silky  fibres  are  very  at'ci active  and  would  command  the  attention 
of  any  observer.  This  particular  specimen  was  secured  at  Pyles- 
ville,  Baltimore  County. 


NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY 

Meetings  and  Lectures  at  the  Society 

January  11  -  Lecture  by  "Dr.*  G-e  or  ge  L„  Langford,  "Effects  of  Tem¬ 
perature  on  Insect  Development.” 

13  -  Lecture  by  Mr,  Wilmer  V.  Bell,  '’Structural  Color  in 
Natural  Objects”. 

27  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Richard  E.  Stearns  ”A  Village  Site  at 
Conowingo” . 

Junior  Meetings  -  Girls 

January  8  -  Talk  by  Miss  Pearl  Pruett,  "The  Value  of  the  Scout 

Nature  Diary” . 

22  -  Talk  by  Miss  Edna  Jurgens,  "Trip  to  Florida-. 

22  -  Talk  by  Miss  Laura  Moran  and  Miss  Helen  Kneclit 
"'Discourse  on  Nature  Trail”, 

Junior  Meetings  -  Boys 

January  8  -  C:eneral  Discussion 

22  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Elias  Cohen,  ”The  Coral  Snake  and  its 
Mimics.  , 

Lectures  to  Outside  Organizations 

January  2  -  To  Jared  Sparks  Guild,  1st  Unitarian  Church,  by 
Hr.  L.  Bryant  Mather,  Jr "Current  Problems  of 
Geology” . 

10  -  To  Women’s  Civic  League  by  Mr.  W.  Bryant  Tyrrell, 
■’Birds  and  Bird  Feeding  During  the  Winter”  , 

12  -  To  Camera  Club  B.  C,  C.  by  Mr.  John  B.  Calder,  "Nat¬ 
ure  photographs”. 
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January  24  -  Radio  Talk  over  Station  W.  F .  3.  R.  by  Mr,  W,  Bryant 
Tyrrell  "The  Bird  Exhibition  at  the  North  American 
Sports ,  Garden  and  Outdoor  Show” . 

Exhibit ions  and  Sc bool  Loans 

January  "  3  -  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Branch  ^7,  Exhibit  of  Fossils. 

4  ~  Eastern  High  School,  Loan  of  Birds. 

7  -  Eastern  High  School,  Loan  of  Woods, 

7  -  Baltimore  City  College,  Loan  of  Woods, 


LIBRARY 


ACCESSIONS 


’OR  TEE  MONTH  OF  D  !C  V  H  ;R  (continued 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


Olmstead,  L.  B.  "Some  Moisture  Relations  of  the  Soils  from  the 

Erosion  Experiment  Stations" 

Raber,  0,  "Water  Utilization  by  Trees,  with  Special 

Reference  to  the  Economic  Forest  Species  of 
the  North  Temperate  Zone1 

Text  of  Federal  Laws  Relating  to  the  Protection  of  Wildlife. 

By  Exchange 


Frontiers  -  Yol,  2,  October,  1937,  No,  1 
Natural  History  -Yol.  40,  November,  1937,  No,  4 


Maryland  Conservation  Department 

Maryland  Conservationist  Vol,  14,  Fall  Issue,  1937,  No,  4 
By  Gift 

Edmund  B.  Fladuhg 

Chapman,  F,  M,  "The  Habitat  Groups  of  North  American  Birds," 
Nature  Magazine  -  Vol.  29,  June,  1957,  No,  6 

Earl  H,  Palmer 

"Maryland  and  Its  Natural  Resources" 


Elra  M.  Palmer 

Foote,  W.  M.  "Preliminary  Notes  on  the  Shower  of  Meteoric 

Stones  at  Aztec  near  Holbrook  Navajo  County, 
Arizona" 

Glascock,  B,  L.  "Metallic  Stontium" 

Hayford,  J0  F.  "The  Earth  from  a  Geophysical  Standpoint" 
"The  Coal  Industry  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia" 

Clyde  Reed 

Amateur  Scientist  -  Vol,  1,  May,  1937,  No,  1 
Publishers 

Turtox  Hews  -  Vol,  15,  May,  1937,  No,  5 

-  Vol.  15,  June,  1937,  No.  6 

-  Vol.  15,  July,  1937,  No.  7. 
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SOME  SOUTH  CAROLINA  POTTERY 
By  RICHARD  E.  STEARNS 

In  our  archaeological  collection  there  are  some  artifacts 
from  South  Carolina  including  a  large  clay  vessel  (Eigure  1) 
which  we  found  in  an  Indian  village  site  while  on  one  of  our  arch¬ 
aeological  expeditions.  The  site  is  located  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Santee  River  just  beyond  the  end  of  the  Prances  Marion  Cause¬ 
way  on  route  U.  S.  17,  and  is  in  territory  once  controlled  by 
Indians  of  Muskhogean  stock.  We  stopped  at  this  place  to  re¬ 
plenish  our  water  supply  from  a  very  large  spring  of  cold,  clear 
water  to  which  an  old  man  had  directed  us. 

Thinking  that  such  a  spring  would  hardly  pass  unnoticed  by 
the  Indians,  we  looked  over  the  surrounding  field  and  found 
quantities  of  potsherds,  some  arrowpoints,  and  two  fragments  of 
clay  pipes  of  a  type  common  to  this  region.  As  the  fragments  were 
found  close  together  and  seem  to  be  of  the  same  pipe,  they  are 
illustrated  as  such  in  Pigure  2, 

After  looking  over  the  field  we  walked  along  the  bottom  of 
the  drainage  ditch  on  both  sides  of  the  road  to  see  if  we  could 
find  evidence  of  burials  or  storage  pits.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  road  I  noticed  a  large  potsherd  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
and  others  on  the  sloping  sides.  As  my  eye  came  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  ditch  I  saw  a  large  heap  of  sherds  on  the  edge. 

The  workmen  who  cut  the  ditch  had  just  missed  by  inches  carrying 
the  fragments  away.  About  two  feet  beyond  the  potsherds  was  a 
fencepost.  How  they  escaped  detection  is  a  mystery  unless  they 
were  completely  covered  at  the  time  the  post  hold  was  dug  and  be¬ 
fore  erosion  of  the  edge  of  the  ditch  had  begun.  The  fragments 
lying  in  view  were  parts  of  the  upper  half  of  a  vessel.  The  lower 
parts  were  buried  in  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches,  the 
last  piece  to  be  taken  out  being  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This 
vessel  had  been  placed  just  below  the  surface,  probably  as  a 
storage  jar  and  had  been  crushed  by  the  pressure  of  the  earth. 

It  had  served  as  a  cooking  pot  at  one  time,  since  remains  of  soot 
still  adhered  to  the  outside.  Eighty-three  pieces  were  recovered 
and  the  few  parts  that  were  missing  have  been  replaced  with 
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plaster  of  paris.  After  restoration  it  was  found  to  measure 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  twelve  and  one  half  inches  in 
height. 

Decoration  consists  of  notches  in  the  rim  and  round  circles 
one  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  punched  in  with  a  hollow  reed 
just  below  the  rim.  The  entire  outer  surface  of  the  vessel  is 
covered  with  a  check  stamp  impression. 

The  fragments  of  other  vessels  picked  up  on  the  surface  show 
both  the  check  stamp  and  the  complicated  scroll  and  line  patterns, 
which  are  common  in  the  southeastern  states.  These  patterns 
were  applied  with  an  engraved  wooden  paddle  as  the  vessel  was 
being  built  up.  Some  of  the  designs  are  illustrated  herewith. 

The  cord  impressions  on  Maryland  pottery  were  applied  in  the  same 
manner,  the  paddle  being  wrapped  with  cord  or  woven  fabric. 

The  chipped  implements  found  are  very  similar  to  Maryland 
types  and  are  made  of  rhyolite,  and  a  peculiar  form  of  quartzite 
of  a  light  brown  color.  We  have  found  a  few  pieces  made  of  this 
material  in  Anne  Arundel  County' in  Maryland. 

**  *** 

SOLE  ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON  THE  MINERALS  OF 
THE  BLUE  MOUNT  QUARRY 

By  WALTER  E.  PRICE,  JE. 


Since  December,  1935  there  have  been  a  number  of  additional 
notes  made  on  the  minerals  of  the  Blue  Mount  Quarry,  mentioned 
previously  by  the  author  in  another  article.* * * 

With  the  extensive  working  of  the  quarry  since  1935  the 
following  new  observations  have  been  made: 

APATITE 

This  mineral  was  found  in  coarsely  foliated  chlorite.  The 
crystals  are  somewhat  transparent,  greenish  and  of  maximum  size 
of  about  1X3  cm. 

BALTIMORITE 

This  variety  of  picrolite  was  found  in  2  cm.  veins  and  also 
in  numerous  smaller  veins  together  in  a  roughly  parallel  position. 

CALOTTE 

One  remarkable  find  was  an  extensive  vug  of  calcite  crystals. 
The  calcite  is  golden-yellow  and  in  some  crystals  the  faces  are 
made  iridescent : by  thin  films  of  limonite.  The  crystals  are  a 

*  wSome  Notes  on  the  Minerals  of  the  Blue  Mount  Quarry" 

W .  E.  Price,  Ir. ,  Bulletin  of  the  N.  H.  S.  M. , 

Vol.  VI,  No.  4,  1935. 
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very  flat  type  in  which  the  prism  faces  are  almost  entirely  ab¬ 
sent,  and  the  pyramidal  terminations  of  a  low  angle  caused  by  a 
close  oscillation  between  the  rhomb ohe dr ons  e  (0112)*  and  r 
(1011).  White  seams  of  fibrous  calcite  I  cm.  thick,  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  manganocalcite  were  also  found. 

CHALCEDONY 

A  fine  blue  form  of  chalcedony  was  found  occurring  in  thin 
crusts  of  about  2  mm.  thickness.  This  chalcedony  was  found  to 
be  luminescent  after  exposure  to  ultra  violet-light. 

GENTHI1E 

This  nickel  gymnite  was  found  sparingly  in  apple-green 
masses  with  variagated  deweylite  and  stellated  and  acicular  ara¬ 
gonite  crystals. 

MAGKSTITB 

This  was  rather  commonly  found  in  small  masses  in  cleavage 
calcite  and  dolomite.  One  I  cm.  octahedral  crystal  has  also 
been  found. 

MARCASITE 


Large  fresh  masses  of  marcasite  have  been  recently  found  in 
the  serpentine.  It  is  distinguished  from  pyrite,  which  occurs 
similarly,  by  its  paler  yellow  color.  The  marcasite  masses  also 
show  a  roughly  divergent  crystal  structure. 

OPAL 

Opal  occurs  in  thin translucent  thicknesses  of  greasy  luster 
and  ranging  in  color  from  gray  to  red  and  yellow. 

TRSMOLITE 


Large  white  bladed  crystals  of  tremolite  of  size  of  about 
0.4  X  4  cm.  have  been  found  in  the  serpentine. 

STILBITE 

This  Zeolite  has  been  found  to  occur  sparingly  in  the  trap 
rock  with  carbonates.  The  crystals  are  brown  and  about  I  mm. 
size  and  sometimes  occur  alone  in  thin  mats. 

WAD . 

This  hydrous  oxide  of  manganese  was  found  in  small  black 
deposits  in  the  decomposing  serpentine. 

A  canary-yellow  powdery  mineral  film  has  been  found  on  the 
serpentine.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  hydrous  silicates,  pos¬ 
sibly  chloropal.  Its  very  thin  deposits  make  it  difficult  to 
get  enough  material  for  good  examination,  and  as  yet  it  remains 
unidentified. 
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Two  other  minerals,  pyroaurite  and  acquacreptite ,  mentioned 
in  the  first  report  as  possibly  occurring  here,  and  undergoing 
investigation,  have  been  found  not  to  occur.  The  specimen  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  pyroaurite  has  been  determined  by  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  to  be  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbonates  and  other 
common  minerals.  The  supposed  acquacreptite  has  been  found  to 
be  another  form  of  deweylite. 

The  writer  wishes 'to  express  his  indebtedness  to  his  col¬ 
leagues,  chiefly  Mr,  L.  B.  Mather,  Jr,,  Mr.  C.  W.  Ostrander, 
and  Mr.  Francis  Wise  who  accompanied  him  on  tho  numerous . field 
trips  to  this  locality  and  aided  in  gathering  tho  above  inform¬ 
ation. 


A  TRIP  TO  TPIC  LOCH  RAVEN  — MONIE BELLO  TUNNEL 
By  CHARLES  W.  OSTRANDER 

On  Thursday  night,  December  23,  1937,  the  Department  of 
Mineralogy  started  on  a  trip  through  the  Loch  Raven-Montebello 
water  tunnel.  The  party  met  at  the  engineering  headquarters  for 
the  tunnel  at  Montebello,  where  diagrams  and  sketches  of  the 
tunnel  showing  the  amount  of  work  accomplished,  were  explained 
by  the  City  engineers.  This  tunnel  is  being  bored  to  replace 
the  old  Loch  Raven  to  Montebello  tunnel  through  which  the  water 
had  to  be  pumped,  the  present  one  being  so  constructed,  as  to  be 
gravity  fed.  The  conduit  is  to  be  lined  with  steel  pipe  in  the 
Montebello  half,  and  concrete  in  the  Loch  Raven  half.  Borings 
are  being  made  north  from  a  shaft  at  Montebello,  north  and  south 
from  two  intermediate  shafts  located  between  the  Montebello  shaft, 
and  the  portal  entrance  at  Loch  Raven.  The  intermediate  shafts 
are  named  the  Louise  and  the  Miller  shafts  respectively.  The 
working  lovol  in  the  shafts  is  approximately  250  feet.  The  portal 
entrance  at  Loch  Ravon  is  at  present  the  most  progressive  of  the 
borings,  penetrating  a  little  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
expedition  was  accompanied  by  two  of  the  Cityfs  engineers,  and 
the  members  were  equipped  with  hard  black  rock  breaker  helmets  to 
ward  off  any  falling  material,  and 'heavy  stiff  black  slickers  for 
protection  against  water  drippings. 

The  first  entrance  to  the  tunnel  was  made  by  the  party  at 
the  Louise  shaft,  where  a  descent  of  about  250  feet  was  made  by 
elevator.  The  sides  of  the  horizontal  boring  were  inspected  for 
material  of  geological  and  mineralogical  interest.  At  this  lo¬ 
cation  the  rock  matrix  was  fine  grained  Baltimore  gneiss,  with 
interesting  feldspaic  intrusions.  The  rock  was  composed  mainly 
of  feldspar,  quartz,  biotite  mica,  and  muscovite.  Small  speci¬ 
mens  of  magnetite,  pyrite  and  black  tourmaline  we re  collected. 

The  tunnel  was  extremely  dry,  and  confortably  warm  after  the  cold 
of  the  outside.  Because  of  the  hard  rock  it  was  unnecessary  to 
timber  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  rock  formation  was 
easily  visible  in ' the  glow  of  the  strings  of  electric  lights 
along  the  ceiling.  One  end  of  the  tunnel,  where  a  clear  cross 
section  of  the  formation  was  visible,  offered  a  very  interesting 
geologic  section  where  the  rock  had  been  folded  and  contorted  by 
terrific  pressure  in  the  dim  past.  The  shaft  has  a  rough  dia¬ 
meter  of  fourteen  feet  and  will  have  a  finished  diameter  of  twe Ive 
feet. 
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After  completing  a  tour  of  the  Louise  shaft  the  party  left 
for  the  portal  at  the  Loch  Raven  end.  Here  the  shaft  enters 
longitudinally  into  the  side  of  a  hill.  A  great  deal  more  water 
is  encountered  in  this  section  than  any  other  so  far.  The  seep¬ 
age  comes  through  the  roof  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the  tunnel, 
and  collecting  in  pools  on  the  floor.  Some  beautiful  pockets 
and  dikes  of  feldspar  were  observed,  but  it  was  found  to  be  im¬ 
possible  to  remove  any  specimens.  In  places  in  the  shaft  the 
Baltimore  gneiss  was  cut  by  beds  of  Setters  Quartzite,  and  Wissa- 
hickon  Schist. 

At  the  portal  entrance,  and  at  several  places  along  the  tun¬ 
nel  internal  bracing  is  needed.  Two  such  locations  occur  beneath 
valley  floors  where  the  rock  has  become  badly  shattered.  The 
trip  proved  to  be  very  interesting.  A  future  one  is  planned 
when  more  extensive  excavations  have  been  made. 


KNOW  YOUR  MUSEUM 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  birds  inasmuch  as  they  are  common 
in  the  sense 'that  they  are  seen  everywhere  and  every  place  through¬ 
out  the  year,  although  few  people  really  know  anything  about  them, 
much  less  study  them.  It  is  pleasing,  however,  to  note  the  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  this  attractive  branch  of  the  animal  world. 

To  pursue  this  study  to  any  degree,  more  than  a  casual  ob¬ 
servation  is  necessary;  consequently  the  exhibit  "The  Biology  of 
a  Bird"  has  been  installed  in  our  Museum. 

The  exhibit  not  only  shows  the  various  external  parts  of  the 
bird  or  the  topography  as  it  is  called,  but  shows  various  types  of 
nests  and  eggs,  and  drawings  of  feather  tracts  and  of  the  migration 
routes.  This  exhibit  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  ornithology,  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  the  exhibits  of 
bird  life  which  follow. 

The  whole  display  is  to  give  some  idea  of  Maryland  birds  and 
is  so  arranged  that  the  proper  sequence  relative  to  nomenclature 
can  be  followed. 

If  the  study  of  birds  has  been  augmented  through  these  ex¬ 
hibits  then  it  has  not  only  aided  individuals  in  their  efforts 
for  true  facts,  but  has  helped  our  State  to  preserve  one  of  its 
valuable  heritages. 
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NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OE  FEBRUARY 
Meetings  and  Lectures  at  the  Society 

February  I”  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Irving  E.  Hampe ,  "The  Muskrat  in  Maryland" 
8  -  Lecture  by  Mr.  Carlton  M.  Herman,  "A  Problem  in 
Local  Ornithology" . 

15  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Walter  E.  Price,  Ir. ,  "Ground  Water  in 
Hot  Springs  and  Geysers" . 

22  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Henri  Seibert,  "Host  Finding  by  Insect 
parasites" . 

22  -  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Mineral  Course . 

Februarjf  2  -  9  -  16  -  23  -  Lectures  by  Walter  E.  price,  Jr,,  on 

Minerals  of  Maryland.  For  Scouters 
and  others  interested  in  Mineralogy* 

Boys  Junior  Divis ion 

February*  5  -"TalF'lSy  Mr.  Romeo  Mansuetti,  ’’Mammals  in  the  Circus”. 
Talk  by  Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  ’’Zeolites  of  Harris 
Quarry,  Jones  Falls". 

19  -  Joint  meeting  with  Girls  Division.  Lecture  by 
Mr.  Carl  Pfeiffer. 

Girls  Junior  Division 

February  5  -General  Discourse  on  labels  of  a  Nature  Trail. 

19  -  Joint  meeting  with  Boys  Division.  Lecture  by 
Mr.  Carl  Pfeiffer. 

Lectures  to  Outs ide  Organizations 

February  9  -  To"  Camera  “Club  Baltimore  City  College  by  Hr.  Wilmer 
V.  Bel].,  "Chemistry  of  Photography". 

9  -  Over  Station  W  F  B  R  by  Mr.  Frederick  Saffran, 

"The  Natural  History  of  Maryland  and  the  North 
American  Sports,  Garden  and  Outdoor  Life  Show". 

Loans  and  Exhibitions 

February  11  -  *19  -  Exhibitions  on  Maryland  Birds,  Maryland  Mammals, 

and  a  Bird  Sanctuary  at  The  North  American 
Sports,  Garden  and  Outdoor  Life  Show.  First 
prize  was  awarded  on  each  of  three  exhibitions. 
25  -  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Branch  No,  1,  Exhibition 
of  Birds. 

25  -  Exhibits  on  Insects  at  Hobby  Show,  Troop  No.  15 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  by  William  Moorefield. 

LIBRARY  ACCESSIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY 

Note : -  Due  to  the  need  for  conserving  space  in  the  Bulletin,  the 
steadily  increasing  stream  of  additions  to  the  library  can  no 
longer  be  recorded  here  in  toto.  Therefore,  beginning  with  this 
month,  only  the  most  important  titles  will  be  listed.  For  the 
benefit  of  our  workers  precedence  will  be  given  to  technical  mat¬ 
ter  over  ordinary  popul  material.  The  continued  receipt  of  our 
usual  periodicals  is  to  be  understood. 

Gifts : - 

From  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly 

Ditmars,  R.  L.  --  Reptiles  of  the  World 
Ditmars,  R.  L.  —  Snakes  of  the  'World 

From  Richard  E .  Steo.rns 

Joyce,  T.  A.  --  South  American  Archaeology 
Joyce,  T.  A.  --  Central  American  and  West  Indian 

Archaeology. 

Moorehead,  W.  K.  The  Stone  Age  in  America,  2  vols. 

Moore,  C.  B.  --  Some  Aboriginal  Sites  on  Red  River. 

Moore,  C.  B.  --  Antiquities  of  the  St.  Francis,  Whit, 

and  Black  Rivers,  Arkansas. 
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A  NEW  METEORITE  FROM  MARYLAND 
(Preliminary  report) 

By  L.  BRYANT  MATHER,  JR. 

Prior  to  the  studies  of  the  present  author,  which  were  begun 
in  1935,  there  were  known  from  the  state  of  Maryland  only  three 
meteorites.  These  are  the  Nanjemoy  (1325),  the  Eimitsbur.-;  (1854), 
and  the  Lonaconing  (1888).  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present 
paper  to  recount  the  information  on  these  three  well  studied  and 
documented  occurrences;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Nanjemoy 
meteorite  was  an  observed  fall  on  February  10,  1325,  and  when  re¬ 
covered  weighed  16-J-  lbs.;  and  both  the  Emmitsburg  and  Lonaconing 
meteorites  were  iron  meteorites  which  were  not  seen  to  fall  but 
which  were  ploughed  up  in  fields  and  weighed  upon  recovery  one  and 
three  pounds  respectively.  For  further  information  on  these  oc¬ 
currences  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  meteorite  lists  of 
Farrington  (1),  prior  (2),  Gordon  (  3),  Reeds  (4),  Brezina  (5), 
Wulfing  (6),  etc. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 


(4)  Reeds,  Chester  A 


(5) 

(6) 


Farrington,  Oliver  C.,  Catalogue  of  the  Meteorites  of  North 

America  to  January  1,  1909"  Nat’l.  Acad, 
of  Sci.  Memoir  XII,  1915,  Dp.  173-174, 
277,  324-326. 

Prior,  G.  T. ,  "Catalogue  of  Meteorites"  British  Museum 

(Nat 7 1.  Hist.)  1923.  pp .  57,102,  125-124.' 
Gordon,  Samuel  G.,  "Meteorites  in  the  Collection  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia" 
Proc.Acad.of  Nat ? l.Sci.Phila.  LXXXV,  1935 
pp.  223-231.  page  230. 

"Catalogue  of  Meteorites  in  the  Collection 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History" 
as  of  October  1,  1936.  Bull.Am.Mus . of 
Nat’l. Hist.  LXXII  Art.  VI  pp.  517-672. 
pp.  558,  590,  601. 

"Meteoriten  in  Wiener  Sammlungen"  1895,  pp.  182, 
211,  232,  234,  249,  255,  277,  287. 

Wulfing,  E.A."Die  Meteoriten  in  Sammlungen  und  ihre  Literatur" 


Brezina,  A. 


NOV -7 m 


Tubingen  1097  pp,  113. 
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The  State  of  Maryland  is  said  to  contain  within  its  bound¬ 
aries  approximately  12,327  square  miles,  of  which  only  9941  are 
land  area,  (7) 

The  finding  of  four  meteorites  within  the  relatively  small 
area  of  the  state  of  Maryland  places  this  state  well  above  the 
average  among  the  states  in  the  meteorite  density  per  square  mile. 
Maryland  would  thus  have  a  meteorite  density  of  1:  2485. whereas 
that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  well  under  1:  10,000. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  fourth  Maryland  Meteorite,  Maryland 
had  a  meteorite  density  of  1:3314  whereas  the  density  for  the 
United  States  would  have  been  201:3,022,600  or  1:15,113.  (8,  9). 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  best  possible  conditions  for 
the  discovery  of  a  meteorite  would  be  in  a  region  that  has:  (1) 
Dense  population  possessed  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence  (2) 
an  arid  climate  favoring  the  preservation  of  meteorites  and  (3) 
Finally  a  soil  free  of  consolidated  terrestrial  rocks.  The  lo¬ 
cation  of  known  meteorite  falls  corresponds  almost . exactly  with 
the  distribution  of  peoples  of  the  Caucasian  race.'10' 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  four  terrestrial  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  the  distribution  of  meteorites:  (1)  Density  of  Population 
(2)  Character  of  population  (3)  Climate  (4)  Character  of  soil.'-1-1) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  give  preliminary 
notice  of  the  finding  of  a  fourth  meteorite  from  the  State  of 
■Maryland.  In  connection  with  a  search  by  the  author  for  reports 
of  Maryland  meteorites,  he  was  in  October,  1957,  directed  to  Mr. 
Francis  D.  Cecil  of  the  Astronomical  Section  of  the  Maryland  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences,  who  was  said  to  have  evidence  of  a  meteorite 
fall.  (12)  From  Mr.  Cecil  there  has  been  obtained  considerable 
data  and  a  fragment  of  a  fourth  meteorite.  This  meteorite  is  to 
be  known  as  the  St.  Mary * s  Meteorite  and  is  known  to  have  fallen 
on  or  about  June  20,  1919  at  approximately  6:00  P.  M.  near  the 
town  of  Great  Mills,  St.  Mary's  County,  Maryland.  The  meteor  was 
observed  in  the  sky  by  many  persons  and  was  seen  to  explode,  the 
fragments  appearing  to  settle  slowly  to  the  earth,  most  of  them 
apparently  falling  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  fragment  which 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  Cecil  is  a  portion  of  a  larger  mass  which 
has  apparently  been  since  lost. 


(7)  Clark,  Wm.  B.  ,  "The  Geography  of  Maryland  "  Md.  C-col.  Surv. 

X  pt.  I  1918, 'p.  46. 

(8)  Mill,  H.  Pl.  '‘'International  Geography"  New  York  1916  p.  772. 

(9)  Farrington,  0.  C.  Nat.  Acad.  Mem  XII.  p.  12 

(10)  Farrington,  0.  C.  "The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Meteo¬ 

rites"  pop.  Sci.  Monthly  LXIV  1905 
pp,  551-354. 

(11)  Farrington,  0.  C.  op.cit.  pp.  12-13. 

(12)  Watson,  Mr.  Paul,  Asst.  Sect.  Md.  Academy  Sciences,  Oral 
C  omnuni cation  10-12-37. 

(13)  Cecil,  Mr.  Francis  D.  Asst.  Sect.  Md.  Acad.  Sciences, 
Personal  communications  10-26-37;  11-7-37;  12-12-37. 

Oral  Communications  10-37,  11-57,  12-37,  1-38. 
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The  fragment  available  for  study  lias  furnished  the  following 

data : 

Physical  Dimensions:  It  is  a  roughly  pyramidal  frag¬ 
ment  consisting  of  three  natural  surfaces  and  one 
broken  surface . 


o  6'  i°  to  30  a.0 

OjajA _ I _ i .  i _ 1 

ftvm 


Pig.  1  The  St .  Mary f s  Meteorite. 

Surfaces  II,  III ,  TV  are  natural 
Surface  I  (outlined  in  the  center) 
is  the  broken  surface. 

(Center  position  looking  down  on  apex 
of  pyramid  -  other  three  are  projections 
of  3  pyramidal  surfaces.) 


The  maximum  dimensions  on  the  various  surfaces  are  from 
25-37  mm. 

The  fragment  weighs:  24.25  grams 
Its  specific  gravity:  3.24 

It  is  solid  and  compact.  On  the  natural  surfaces  there  is  a 
thin  bla  ck  fused  coating  such  as  is  frequently ' found  in  stony 
meteorites,  and  these  surfaces  are  quite  smooth.  On  the  broken 
surface  the  fresh  meteorite  is  seen  to  have  a  dark  gray  color  and 
an  oolitic-like  texture.  This  texture  is  due  to  the  meteorite 
being  composed  of  chondrules  and  of  phenocrysts,  the  size  of 
these  megascopically  ranging  from  tiny  points  up  to  nearly  2mm. 
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It  has  been  suggested  (14)  that  the  meteorite  is  composed 
chiefly  of  Enstatite  (MgSiO^)  and  Chrysolite  (Olivine)  (Iv!g23iOA) 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  two  minerals  have  specific 
gravities  of  5. 1-3. 3  and  3.27-3.37  respectively  and  that  their 
average  specific  gravity  is  3.26  whereas  that  observed  for  the 
meteorite  is  3.24.  This  fact  would  tend  to  substantiate  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  if  iron  is  present  it  is  certainly  in  only  a  very 
small  percentage. 

The  known  data  on  this  new  meteorite  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows : - 


Name:  St.  Mary*s 

Type:  Meteoric  Stone  or  Aerolite  Division 

Chondrite  subdivision 

Note:  Thus  this  new  stone  is  of  the  same  general 
type  as  the  Nanjcmoy  (1825)  fall  -  a 
spherical  chondrite . 

Date  of  fall:  about  6:00  p.  H.  Tune  20,  1919. 

Place  of  fall:  near  C-reat  Mills,  St.  Mary’s  County, 

Maryland . 

Witnessed  by:  Mr.  lames  Cecil  of  Washington,  D.  C., 

Mrs.  Joseph  3.  Cooper  of  St.  Mary1 s 
County  and  many  others. 

Specimen  from:  Mr.  Francis  D.  Cecil  of  Baltimore,  Md. 


We ight :  24.25  grams 

Specific  Gravity : 3.24 

Probable  mineral  composition:  Enstatite;  Chrysolite 

(Olivine ) . 


Dimensions:  30x25x25  mm.  fragment  of  a  larger  piece. 


The  following  information  may  be  of  some  interest: 


According  to  Mr.  Cecil  and  persons  with  whom  he  has  talked 
the  meteor  swept  across  the  late  afternoon  sky  from  southwest  to 
northeast  and  had  the  appearance  of  a 'giant  fireball.  It  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  James  Cecil  who  saw  it,  as  fiery  red  in  appearance 
and  about  the  size  of  a  cante loupe  or  about  t  degree  in  diameter. 
Another  person  who  witnessed  the  event  is  reported  to  have  been  up 
in  a  cherry  tree  eating  black-heart  cherries  and  when  the  meteor 
flew  across  the  sky  and  exploded  he  was  extremely  terrified  and 
thought  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  This  observer  said  that 
the  path  of  the  fireball  was  from  SW  to  NS. 

According  to  all  observers  the  meteor  exploded  with  great 
violence  and  the  noise  accompanying  this  explosion  was  heard  by 
a  very  large  number  of  persons.  The  man  in  the  cherry  tree  stated 
that,  following  the  explosion,  there  was  in  the  sky  a  trail  of 
smoke  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  about  four  city  blocks  in  length. 

It  was  also  heard  by  the  aunt  of  Mr.  Francis  Cecil,  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Cooper,  who  dates  the  occurrence  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  little 
less  than  two  weeks  before  her  marriage  which  took  place  on  June 
30,  1919.  She  also  remembers  the  heavy  layer  of  black  smoke  which 
was  visible  in  the  sky  following  the  explosion.  Mr.  Francis  Cecil 

(14)  Dr.  W.  F.  Foshag  -  Oral  communications  12-9-37,  1-13-38. 
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himself  remembers  distinctly  the  explosion  and  the  long  rumble 
which  followed  it,  and  records  that  its  violence  was  sufficient  to 
shake  the  window  panes  of  the  store  at  Great  Mills  where  he  happened 
to  be.  Other  persons  have  said  that  plates  were  shaken  on  shelves. 

A  few  days  after  the  meteor  had  exploded  Captain  John  Forrest, 
now  deceased,  winter,  1935,  came  to  Mr.  Cecil’s  grandfather  with 
what  he  described  as  a  piece  of  the  meteorite  which  had  fallen  a 
few  evenings  previously.  He  said  that  he  had  seen  the  event,  had 
heard  the  explosion  and  that  a  piece  of  the  rock  had  fallen  from 
the  sky  and  struck  up  the  dust  immediately  at  his  feet.'  He  said 
that  he  at  once  dug  the  object  up  and  found  it  very  hot.  After  it 
had  cooled  he  broke  off  a  small  piece  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Cecil’s 
grandfather  which  is  the  piece  that  is  now  available  for  study. 
Repeated  efforts  by  Mr.  Cecil  to  locate  the  larger  portion  which 
had  been  kept  by  Capt.  Forrest  after  the  death  of  the  latter  have 
thus  far  proved  fruitless.  Captain  Forrest  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  as  he  watched  it  after  the  explosion  the  fragments  ap¬ 
peared  to  settle  to  the  earth  through  the  sky  and  appeared  to  fall 
mostly  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  would  seem  likely  therefore 
that  the  explosion  must  have  taken  place  at  a  rather  considerable 
height.  Mr.  Forrest’s  home  was  located  about  one  mile  from  St. 
Jerome’s  Creek. 


The  specimen  was  definitely  recognized  as  of  meteoric  origin 
by  Dr.  W.  F.  Foshag  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  on 
December  9,  1937. 


Mr.  Cecil  has  conferred  with  both  the  widow  and  the  son  of 
Captain  Forrest  both  of  whom  knew  of  the  meteorite  and  of  the 
event  of  its  fall  yet  neither  could  give  any  data  as  to  the  present 
whereabouts  of  the  larger  fragment-  although  they  both  remembered 


seeing  it  as  recently  as  1933. 


ri5 ) 


The  present  paper  is  the  first  published  reference  to  the 
St.  Mary’s  Meteorite  although  record  of  it  has  been  made  in  the 
records  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  ( 16 )  and  the  Baltimore 
Astronomical  Society .( I7 ) 


***** 

THE  AMARYLLIS 
(Hypeastrum  sp?) 

By  EARL  H.  PALMER 

On  December  18th,  1936,  I  noticed  the  appearance  of  a  flower 
bud  on  the  Amaryllis  plant  growing  in  our  living  room.  It  was 
just 'a  trifle  thicker  than  the  leaf  shoot  which  was  growing  along 
side,  and  was  a  pale  green  while  the  leaf  shoot  was  of  a  darker 
green.  During  the  ensuing  four  weeks  the  growth  and  development 
of  this  bud  was  not  given  particular  attention. 

On  January  15,  1937,  at  11:45  p.  M.  the  combined  length  of 
the  bud  and  stalk  was  10lrinch.es ;  while  on  the  16th  at  8:45  A.  M. 

(15)  Cecil,  Francis  D.  Personal  communications. 

(16)  Foshag,  W.  F.  Card  catalogue  12-9-37. 

(17)  Cecil,  F.  D.  Minutes  of  B.  A.  Soc.  1-10-38. 
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the  length  was  11-z  inches.  In  these  nine  hours  there  had  been  a 
growth  of  one  inch.  During  the  16th  of  January,  the  following 
” growth  table”  was  made  :  - 


Hour  that  measure¬ 
ment  was  made 

Height' 
in  inches 

Amount  of  growth 
in  inches 

Time  lapse 
In  hours 

8:45  A  .11. 

11  4/16 

10:15 

11  6/16 

2/16 

1  1/2 

11:15 

11  7/16 

1/16 

1 

12:15  P.M. 

11  8/16 

1/16 

1 

1:15 

11  9/16 

1/16 

1 

2:15 

11  12/16 

3/16 

1 

3:15 

11  15/16 

3/16 

1 

4:15 

12 

1/16 

1 

7  :15 

12  2/16 

2/16 

3 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  period  of  greatest  growth  is  be¬ 
tween  1:15  and  3:15  p.  M.  During  these  hours  the  plant  was  in 
direct  sun  light;  the  remainder  of  the  dajr  it  was  on  the  window 
sill  but  not  in  the  sunTs  rays. 

On  January  26th,  the  flov/er  stalk  was  twenty-three  inches 
tall  and  covered  with  a  very  fine  white  downy  pubescence.  Also, 
on  this  date,  the  bud  scales  began  to  split  open.  On  January 
31st,  the  bud  scales  were  opened  enough  to  see  the  four  enclosed 
flower  buds--already  showing  a  tinge  of  pink.  The  lapse  of  five 
days  (between  Jan.  26th  and  31st)  witnessed  but  the  slight  growth 
of  3/4-  of  an  inch.  (The  bud  was  2  13/16  inches  tall  while  the 
stalk  was  20  15/16  inches  tall.)  This  seemingly  lack  of  growth 
nay  be  attributed  to  one  of  three  factors — or  perhaps  to  all  three. 
(1)  The  weather  conditions-there  were  but  two  days  of  sunshine 
out  of  five;  one  day  of  rain,  and  two  cloudy  days.  (2)  The 
Internal  development  of  the  buds.  (3)  The  bud  stalk  may  have 
reached  its  maximum  height. 

On  February  3rd,  the  bud  and  stalk  measured  25  3/4  inches 
tall,  the  bud  alon.e  measuring  4  5/4  inches.  On  this  end  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  days,  up  to  February  7th,  the  colors  were  plainly  soon  to 
be  in  shades  of  pink  to  red.  The  accompanying  drawings 

show  the  development  of  the  buds  during  these  days. 

Examination  of  the  flowers  show  6  stamens  attached  to  the 
inner  petals;  one  pistil  with  three  stigmas  and  a  six-parted 
perianth.  Diagrammatically  it  may  be  represented  thus:- 
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1/31/37 
(x  i) 


.(D. 

7  1/16/37 

& 

f  Height  11  6/8” 

Bud  2  3/16  X  3/4” 
( x  -g- ) 


,(3) 

2/3/37 

Bud  Development 
(Slightly  Reduced) 


(4) 

2/4/37 

Bud  Development'  Side 
View* -  Color  Could  Be 
Seen  Very  Distinctly 
(x  |) 


* — [Tn opened  Flower  Buds 
— — Bud  Scale 
(5) 

2/5/37 

Side  Viow  2  Buds 
in  Flower 
(X  4) 
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2/6/37 

Pistil  v $x  35  ram, ) 
(Style  pink;  stigma  white 
and  slightly  pubescent) 


( o ) 


2/11/37 
Matured  Pistil  (x  19mm.) 
(Lacking  pubescence  but  quite 
sticky) 


2/11/37 

Cross  Section  of  Ovary 
( x  19  ram* ) 


2/11/37 

Vertical  Section  of  Ovary 
( x  19  ram, ) 

(Showing  a  few  ovules;  25  ovules 
were  counted  in  a  vertical  section) 


2/11/37 

A  Group  of  Ovules 
( x  19  ram. ) 
(Showing  method  of 
attachment  to 
placenta) 


Opened  Seed  pod 
(Actual  SiSSe) 


5/24/37 

Winged  Seed  (Actual  Size) 


Embryo 


Albumen 
3/24/57 

Embryo  of  the  Seed 
( x  19  ram, ) 
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//  2/18/37 

;;v  Seed  Pods 
j  j  /  .'j  (Actual  Size) 

!  |  L  1/1? 


(2) 

2/27/37 
Seed  Pod 

(Slightly  Enlarged) 


Under-Side  View 
of  a  Seed  Pod 
(Actual  Size) 


3/7/37 
Top  View 
of  a  Seed  Pod 
(Actual  Size) 


The  filaments  were  pink  with  yellow  anthers  which,  when 
matured,  exposed  the  yellow  pollen  grains.  The  pistil  protruded 
beyond  the  stamens  and  as  it  matured  developed  three  Stic  Icy  but 
tasteless  stigmas.  When  the  stigma  was  first  examined  on  Febru¬ 
ary  6th,  it  showed  two  slightly  pubescent  divisions  which  were 
not  sticky;  when  examined  on  the  11th,  however,  the  three  matured 
divisions  lacked  puboscence  and  were  sticky.  The  style  was  pale 
pink  fading  into  the  three  milky  white  stigmas. 

On  February  11th,  the  ovary  of  one  of  the  flowers  was  studied. 
A  verticle  section  was  examined  and  twenty-five  ovules  we  re  count¬ 
ed.  Several  cross  sections  wore  also  made  at  various  points  and 
nine  ovules  were  counted  in  each  instance,  presuming  the  flower 
taken  had  an  average  number  of  ovules  we  find  that  there  are  225 
ovules  to  the  flower--four  flowers  to  the  plant — 900  potential 
seeds. 

On  February  18th,  the  first  sketch  was  made  of  the  seed  pods. 
At  that  time  the  largest  pod  was  3/4  of  an  inch  high.  Subsequent 
drawings  show  their  development.  On  March  14,  1937,  the  seed  pods 
began  to  show  signs  of  drying  and  wrinkling.  On  March  21,  while 
the  pods  were  still  firm  to  the  touch,  the  skin  was  soft  and 
flabby*  The 'first  suture  was  noticed  two  days  later,  on  the  23rd 
of  the  month.  During  the  night  of  the  24th  two  winged  seeds  fell 
out  of  a  pod  onto  the  desk.  They  were  promptly  examined  and 
sketched.  They  measured  16mm.  long  x  13mm,  wide,  were  deep  brown 
in  color  and  papery  to  the  touch.  The  embryo  was  straight  in  the 
axis  of  the  albumen,  which  measured  7  1/2  mm.  long  x  5  mm.  wide. 

It  took  three  months  and  six  days  for  those  seeds  to  mature. 

>}c  ;[< 

KNOW  YOUR  MCJSEUM 

It  is  now  two  years  since  the  Society  has  taken  over  the 
Maryland  House  as  a  public  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  at  the 
present  writing  there  are  two  or  three  exhibits  which  are  incom- 
pleted. 

Several  times  the  Custodian  at  the  Museum  has  been  asked 
when  the  exhibitions  are  to  be  finished.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
persons  some  of  whom  are  members  who  have  the  same  thought  in 
mind.  This  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  as  too  many 
things  are  involved  in  the  building  of  an  exhibit. 

The  average  person  cannot  conceive  the  many  workers  who  have 
a  part  in  the  planning  and  construction  of  one  of  these  exhibits. 

The  first  step  in  such  an  exhibit  is  the  adoption  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  plan  by  the  Museum  Committee.  A  number  of  factors  must  be 
considered,  such  as  Ndmcational  value,  continuity  in  conjunction 
with  other  exhibits,  accessibility  of  material  and  finally  cost. 

The  plan  is  then  submitted  for  accuracy  to  the  department  to  which 
this  display  applies.  After  this  the  specimens  must  be  secured. 
This  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  Sometimes  the  creatures  can¬ 
not  be  found,  owing  to  the  season,  and  even  then  the  search  often 
requires  a  number  of  trips  before  a  suitable  specimen  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  A  specimen  suitable  for  laboratory  purposes  is  not  always 
suitable  for  exhibition  purposes. 
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After  securing  the  specimen  the  work  just  commences.  This 
often  requires  considerable  time,  especially  if  reptiles,  batra- 
chians,  fish,  birds,  mammals  are  required.  If  a  bird  is  needed  it 
must  be  first  of  all  skinned  and  prepared,  then  a  manikin  must  be 
made,  after  which  it  is  mounted.  To  give  a  bird  its  natural  pose 
and  appearance  requires  someone  especially  skilled  in  this  kind  of 
work.  This  is  done  by  Mr.  W.  Bryant  Tyrrell. 

If  the  specimen  is  reptile  or  batrachian,  after  being  killed 
it  must  be  prepared  and  posed.  Then  a  negative  cast  is  made,  and 
from  that  a  positive.  Often  two,  three  or  more  are  made  before  a 
perfect  replica  is  produced.  Even  after  securing  what  would  seem 
a  perfect  cast,  a  quantity  of  retouching  is  necessary.  The  most 
difficult  part  of  the  work  how  commences,  and  that  is  to  color 
the  specimen  true  to  Nature.  Very  often  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
a  live  specimen  to  faithfully  produce  the  proper  coloring.  This 
work  is  done  by  Messrs.  T.  Milton  Oler,  Sr.  and  Jr. ,  who  though 
skilled  in  such  work,  often  encounter  serious  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
ducing  life-like  specimens. 

Only  now  is  the  exhibit  or  a  part  thereof  ready  to  be  in*» 
stalled.  This  is  done  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Eladung  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Klingel. 
After  this  and  only  then  are  the  labels  prepared.  This  falls  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  Richard  Gawthrop.  Sometimes  they  must  be  rewritten 
for  some  fault,  especially  as  to  clarity. 

In  conjunction  with  the  installation  are  accessories  that 
must  be  produced  or  made  to  complete  the  exhibits.  All  these 
things  consume  time  which  is  the  important  factor,  especially  with 
a  non-paid  staff. 

Though  the  finances  are  now  available  to  complete  the  dis¬ 
play  in  the  main  hall,  it  will  still  be  some  time  before  the  en¬ 
tire  exhibition  will  be  installed,  as  the  men  performing  this . 
work  receive  no  compensation  for  their  labor,  they  can  only  give 
such  time  as  they  can  spare  from  their  daily  occupation.  Never- . 
theless  rapid  progress  has  been  made  with  small  cost  to  the  public. 
The  Society  has  been  most  fortunate  in  having  such  skilled  arti¬ 
sans,  whose  services  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  cost  from 
four  to  five  times  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  City  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  the  Society  for  this  purpose. 

>\z  y[c  ^ 


NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  BIARCH ,  1958 
Meetings  and  Lectures  at  the 'Society 

March  1  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Elra  M.  Palmer,  "Some  Observations  and  Notes 
on  the  Cultivation  of  Biological  Materials" 

2  -  Lecture  by  Mr.  Walter  E.  Price,  Jr.,  "Minerals". Closing 
of  Mineral  Course. 

8  -  Lecture  by  Dr.  Mark  Secrist,  "Physiographic  and  Geologic 
Background ' of  Maryland" . 

15  -  Talk  by  Mr.  C.  Haven  Kolb,  Jr,,  "Birds  in  Their  En¬ 
vironment  at  Loch  Raven" . 

22  -  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  Society.  Reports  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Curators  of  Departments. 

29  -  Talk  by  Mr.  L.  Bryant  Mather,  Jr,,  "Falling  Stars. 
Visitors  from  Afar". 
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Girls'  Junior  Division 

March" "5  Talk~by  Miss  Muriel  Dales,  -'Termites,  Their  History  and 
Importance” . 

19  -  Lecture  by  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Moore ,  "Volcanoes  of  the  World” 
Boys1  Junior  Division 

March  5  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Louis  Hughes,  "Leaf  Mining  Insects”. 

19  -  Talk 'by  Mr,  T,  Worthington  Brundige,  "Warblers  of  Mary¬ 
land  Talk  by  Mr.  Winston  T.  Brundige,  "Birds  of  Prey”. 


Lectures  to  Outside  Organizations 

March" TT  -  To  PhTiatTiia  Class,  Chasworth  M.  E.  Church,  by  Mr.  Elra 
M.  Palmer,  "Natural  History  as  a  Hobby", 

4  -  To  Roland  Park  Junior  High  School  Assembly  by  Mr,  Elra 

M.  Palmer  assisted  by  Mr.  Elias  Cohen,  "Snakes  of  Mary¬ 
land"  . 


7  -  To  Children  of  Eriends  School  at  the  Museum  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Fladung,  "Nature  in  Maryland” . 

15  -  To  Lansdowne  Parent  Teachers  Association  by  Mr,  Elmo 
Masters,  "Conservation  and  Nature  Education", 

25  -  To  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Mr.  W.  Bryant  Tyrrell 
"Our  Spring  Birds" „ 

24  -  To  Bryn  Mawr  School  by  Mr,  L.  Bryant  Mather,  Jr.  "Falling 

Stars.  Visitors  from  Afar.”' 

25  -  To  Roland  park  School  by  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Moorefield 

"Insects,  Their  Story”. 

30  -  To  Robert  Poole  Junior  High  School  if 56  by  Mr.  Elra  M» 
palmer  "Snakes  of  Maryland” . 


Exhibitions  and  School  Loans 

March  1  -  School  No.  93,  Exhibition  of  Birds,  Insects  and  Nature 
Photographs. 

1  -  Branch  No.  1,  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Exhibition  of  Birds.. 

19  -  Woodbine  School,  Carroll  County,  Loan  of  Birds. 

20  -  Branch  No.  1,  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Second  Exhibition  of 

Birds. 

23  -  Junior  High  School  No.  1,  Exhibition  of  Maryland  Tree 
Photographs . 

23  -  Branch  No.  22,  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Exhibition  of  Birds. 

23  -  School  No.  34,  Exhibition  of  Birds. 

24  „  Central  Branch,  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Loan  of  Wood  Speci¬ 

mens  . 

26  -  School  No.  220,  Loan  of  Birds, 
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TIE  MILFORD  IRAP  QUARRY 


By  CHAR  JUS  W.  OSIRANDSR 


The  Milford  Quarry  is  one  of  the  openings  in  the  trap  rock 
lying  Northwest  of  Baltimore.  The  rock  can  best  be  called  meta- 
gabbro  or  hornblende  gneiss,  signifying  an  alteration  in  the 
original  gabbro  hy  which  augite  has  been  changed  to  hornblende . 1 
The  gabbro  and  meta-gab or o  of  grey  and  purplish  black  color  is 
part  of  a  great  intrusive  mass  which  has  pierced  the  Baltimore 
gneiss  in  this  region,  and  covers  an  extensive  territory  in  Balti¬ 
more  County.  There  is  an  overburden  above  the  rock  bed  at  the 
Milford  Quarry  of  about  ten  feet  of  red  trap  soil  or  clay  in  which 
large  weathered  spheroid  boulders  of  trap  rock,  commonly  called 
niggerheads  are  to  be  found.  The  rock  is  very  hard,  and  necessi¬ 
tates  the  use  of  a  special  tough  Swedish  steel  drill  in  the  quarry¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  the  particularly  hard  rock  ring 
like  steel  when  struck  by  a  hammer.  The  stone  is  chiefly  used 
for  road  making,  and  proves  to  be  an  excellent  material  for  this 
purpose  because  of  its  long  wearing  ability.  Although  it  would 
make  a  fine  building  stone  since  it  is  so  hard,  yet  its  black  and 
drab  effect  make  it  very  undesirable  for  such  use. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  little 
work  has  been  done  in  surveying  the  quarry  as  a  mineral  collect¬ 
ing  locality.  Recently,  however,  finds  of  such  interest  have  oc¬ 
curred  as  to  merit  a  continual  checking  up.  The  minerals  occur 
usually  in  mineral  aggregates  in  the  intrusions  of  feldspar  and 
quartz  in  the  bed  rock. 

The  following  minerals  have  been  found  and  identified  from 
this  locality. 

Zoisite  whose  occurrence  at  the  Milford  Quarry  has  made  it 
particularly  interesting.  This  mineral  has  a  chemical  composition 


E.  Knopf  and  A.  Jonas,  Geology  of  Crystalline  Rocks 
Maryland  Geol.  Survey  of  Baltimore  County. 
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of  H  Cag  AI3  Sig  Ch  3 .  It  occurs  with  a  brown  to  olive  Green 
color,  and  is  crystallised ' in  long  columnar  crystalline  masses 
deeply  striated  vertically.  It  is  found  in  pockets  in  the  trap 
rock  lined  with  feldspar  which  also  contains  ilmenite,  and  pyrite. 
Inclusions  of  the  feldspar  are  often  found  running  vertically  and 
horizontally  through  the  coarse  fibres  of  the  mineral.  Zoisite 
is  also  found  in  small  single  crystals  in  white  feldspar  giving  a 
very  pleasing  contrast  in  color.  The  largest  occurrence  of  this 
mineral  so  far  observed  was  a  seam  approximately  six  feet  long, 
and  one  foot  thick,  tapering  off  at  the  ends.  Though  difficulties 
presented  themselves,  several  beautiful  specimens  were  obtained, 
and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  mineral  collection  at  the  Maryland 
House  in  Druid  Hill  Park,  Baltimore. 

Launontite  ((Ca,  Hag)  Alg  SS4  O12.4H2O)  occurs  in  pockets,  and 
also  in  compact  veins  up  to  l/4  of  an  inch  thick.  This  mineral 
is  not  very  common  at  the  Milford  Quarry,  but  some  beautiful  oc¬ 
currences  have  been  noted.  The  most  unusual  yet  found  was  a 
pocket  about  one  foot  across  lined  with  large  white  opaque 
laumontite  crystals,  some  being  1  l/2  inches  long  and  3/4  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  In  the  compact  veins  the  launontite  shows  a 
slight  radiating  structure,  looking  very  much  like  crab  neat.  It 
is  white,  opaque,  and  has  inclusions  of  small  sheets  of  chlorite 
through  it.  This  mineral  is  very  fragile,  and  crumbles  rapidly 
upon  exposure  to  the  air. 

Chlorite  whose  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
ngreen;?,  in  allusion  to  the  common  color  of  the  mineral,  is 
commonly  found  in  micaceous  masses.  The  most  interesting  occur¬ 
rence  of  chlorite  is  in  spherical  crystalline  aggregrates  con¬ 
sisting  of  concentric  sheets  of  chlorite  which  when  broken  form 
curious  dark  green  rosettes  about  3/4  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

These  rosettes  are  found  in  cavities  in  the  rock  usually  closely 
associated  with  the  feldspar.  Inclusions  of  sheets  of  chlorite 
are  also  found  in  the  matrix  itself,  and  in  the  compact  launontite 

Marcasite,  (Pe  83  )  commonly  called  white  Iron  Pyrites  oc¬ 
curs  in  closely  intergrown  stalactitic  crystal  masses.  Gleaming 
crystal  faces  show  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  cavities.  This 
mineral  is  found  in  the  white  quartz  veins  and  some  very  good 
specimens  have  been  obtained. 

Ilmenite,  or  titanic  iron  ore  whoso  composition  is  Pe  Ti  03 
is  found  in  small  thin  black  plates  or  stringers  through  the 
quartz  and  feldspar,  all  being  closely  associated  with  the  zoisite 
Ilmenite  is  fairly  common  at  the  Milford  Quarry  and  specimens  of 
foliated  structure  have  been  obtained. 

Tourmaline,  a  complex  silicate  is  found  in  loose  black  masses 
of  triangular  prismatic  crystals  which  are  intergrown  with  soft 
decomposing  feldspar.  The  tourmaline  is  brittle,  of  good  crystal 
shape,  but  rarely  shows  terminations  due  to  intergrowth.  Black 
tourmalines  are  also  found  in  thin  flattened  crystals  in  the  white 
quartz,  and  show  signs  of  being  stretched  and  flattened. 

Pyrrhotite  (PenSqg)  occurs  in  small  brownish  bronze  masses 
in  the  feldspar  and  quartz.  This  mineral  is  rather  rare  here. 

Minerals  of  less  importance  and  abundance  that  are  found  at 
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the  Milford  Quarry  are: 

Garnets  which  occur  in  disseminated  masses  of  dark  red  color 
approximately  1/2  inch  in  diameter,  and  show  practically  no  dis¬ 
tinct  form.  They  are  generally  found  along  joint  planes  in  the 
rock. 

in 

Pyrite,  (Fe  Sg)  which  is  found  occurring/ massive  form  as¬ 
sociated  with  ilmenite  and  feldspar,  and  also  in  druses  and  slicken- 
sides  along  the  bedding  planes. 

Kaolinite  occurs  in  soft  white  opaque  seams,  where  it  is 
formed  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  feldspar. 

Stilbite  is  found  but  rarely,  and  appears  in  small  flat 
radiating  crystal  groups  in  the  rock. 

Calcite,  (Ca  COg)  occurs  in  small  crystals  and  thin  crystal¬ 
line  masses  along  the  joint  planes,  and  in  small  cavities. 

Rutile  is  found 'in  dark  red  crystals  closely  associated  with 
ilmenite  and  zoisite.  The  crystals  show  twinning  structure  and 
vertical  striations  common  to  rutile. 

Sphene  occurs  in  brownish  yellow  crystals  in  milky  quartz. 

This  mineral  is  very  rare  at  this  locality,  and  only  one  specimen 
has  been  collected. 

a  a  *** 

CHECK  LIST  AND  SYNONOMY  OE  THE  MINERALS  OE  MARYLAND 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT 

EG  PART:  Eh  ;t  of  mineralogy 

Note:  Attention  is  called  to  the  preliminary  nature  of  the 
list  here  presented.  It  is  a  fundamental  project'~of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mineralogy  to  gather  all  information  on  Maryland  Mineral¬ 
ogy  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  complete  check  list. 


The  department  has  in  its  files  many  references  to  literature 
and  localities  which  are  available  to  interested  workers  in  this 
field,  and  requests  that  persons  having  information  of  this  nature 
communicate  with  it. 


The  present  list  was  prepared  for  publication  by  L.  Bryant 
Mat  her,  Lr . ,  Assist ant  C urat or . 


Actinolite 

Adularia  -  Orthoclase 

Alb it e 

Allanite 

Allophane 

Almandite 

Alum 

Alunite 

Alunogen 

Amazonite  -  Microcline 


Dublin 

Rock  Springs 

I Iches ter 
9 

Hollofield 
Cape  Sable 

if 

i? 


Amber  Sullivan’s  Grove 

Ane  site  B  lu e  Mount 

Amethyst  -  Quart z 
Amphib ole  ( fan! lv ) 

Analcime  Gwynn’ s  Falls 

Analcite  -  Analcime 
Anatase  ?  State  Line 

Andalusite  Cretaceous 

Andesine  -  plagioclase 
Andradite  Rockland 
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Angle site  Mountain  View 

Ankerite  Dublin 

Annite  -  Lepi dome lane 
Anorthite  Mount  Hope 

Anorthoclase  cf.  Orthoclase 
Anthophyllite  Bare  Bills 
Anthracite  Frost burg 

Antigorite  Bare  Hills 

Antimony  cf.  Stibnite 
Apatite  Jones  Falls 

Aphrosiderite  -  Chlorite 
Apophyllite  Woodborry 

Aragonite  Blue  Mount 

Argentiferous  galenito  -  Galena  + 
Asbestos  -  Asbestus 
Asbestus  cf.  Amphibole ;  Chrysotile 
Augite  Baltimore 

Autunite  Jones  Falls 

Axinite  Baltimore 

Azurite  Finksburg 

Baltimorite  -  Chrysotile 
Barite  Jones  Falls 

Bastite  -  Antigorite 
Beaunontite  -  Eeulandite 
Beidellite  Pilot 

Bertrandite  Kensington 

Beryl  Kensington 

Biotite  Jones  Falls 

Bole  -  Halloysite 
Bornite  Liberty 

Breunerite  Pylesville 

Brewsterite  ?  Jones  Falls 

Bronzite  Hollofield 

Brookite  Woods  Mine 

Brown  Horneblende  cf.  Ilorneblendc 
Brucite  Blue  Mount 

Byssolite  Harford  County 

Bytownite  Mount  Hope 

Calamine  New  Windsor 

Calcite  Union  Bridge 

Carnelian  cf.  Chalcedony 
Carrolite  Finksburg 

Cassiterite  -  Catoctin 
Celestite  Cumberland 

Cement  cf.  Limestone 
Cerolite  Harford  Count  37- 

Cerussite  Mountain  View 

Chabazite  Jones  Falls 

Chalcantliite  Bare  Hills 

Chalcedony  Line  Pits 

Chalcocite  Liberty 

Chalcopyrite  Bare  Hills 

Chert  -  Chalcedony 
Chiastolite  -  Andalusite 
Chlorapatite  -  Apatite 
Chlorite  Hollofield 

Chloritoid  Cretaceous 


Chrome  Garnet  -  Uvarovite 
Chrome  Spinal  -  Picotite 
Chrome  Tourmaline  Etchison 

Chromite  Delight 

Chrysocolla  Finksburg 

Chrysolite  -  Olivine 
Chrysotile  Bare  Hills 

Citrine  -  Quart z 
Clay  cf.  Kaolinite 
Cleavelandite  -  Albite 
Clinochlore  Dublin 

Clinoenstatite  St. Marys ? 1919 

Clinohypersthene  " 

Silver  Clinozoisite  Pimlico 

Clintonite  Frederick  Co., 

Coal  cf .Anthracite ; Bituminous , etc . 
Cobalt if erous  Gahnite  cf.  Gahnite 
Cobalt  pyrites  -  Linnaeite 
Coccolite  Frost  Quarry 

Collophane  -  Collophanite 
Collophanite  Cumberland 

Copper  Blue  Ridge 

Copperas  -  Malanterite 
Coijper  Glance  -  Chalcocite 
Cordierite  ?  Jones  Falls 

Corundophilite  Harford  Co. 

Corundum  Harford  Co. 

Covellite  Finksburg 

Crocidolite  -  Riebeckite 
Cronstedite  schist  ? 

Cummingtonite  Bare  Hills 

Cuprite  Blue  Ridge 

Cyanite  -  Kyanite 

Demantoid  -  Andradite 
Dendrite  cf.  Psilomelane 
Desmine  -  Stilbite 
Deweylite  Bare  Hills 

Diallage  Frost  Quarry 

Diamond  ?  Bare  Hills 

Diatoraite  -  Opal 
Dickite  cf.  Clay 

Diopside  Frost  Q,uarry 

Disthene  -  Kyanite 

Dolomite  Cockeysville 


Elect  rum 
Enstatite 
Epidote 
Erythrite 


Great  Falls 
Hollofield 
Jones  Falls 
Finksburg 


Feldspar  (family) 

Fibrolite  -  Sillimanite 
Fischerite  -  Wavellite 
Flint  -  Quartz 
Fluorapatite  cf.  Apatite 
Fluorite  Texas 

Fluorspar  -  Fluorite 
Forsterite  cf.  Olivine 
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Franklinite 

Fuchsite 

Gahnite 

Galena 

Garnet  (Family) 

Garnierite 

Genthite 


Catoctin  Furnace 
Texas 

Etchison 
Great  Falls 

Delight 
Line  Pits 


Giobertite  - 
Glauconite 
Glaucophane 
Goethite 
Gold 
Graphite 


Magnesite 


Anne  Arundel  Co, 

schist 

Shawan 

Great  Falls 

Minefields 


Green  Eorneblende  cf .  Horneblende 
Greensand  marl-  Glauconite 
Grossularite  Frost  Quarry 

Gummite  cf.  Uraninite 
Gymnite  Bare  Hills 

Gyp  sum  S 1 0  Mary T  s  C  oun t  y 


Ocean  City 
Jones  Falls 
Jones  Falls 
Kensington 
Jones  Falls 


Halite 
Halloysite 
Ilarmotome 
Hatchettolite 
Haughtonite 
Haydenite  -  Chabazite 
Helminth  cf.  Chlorite 
Hematite  Lansdowne 

Kemimorphite  -  Calamine 
Hessonite  cf.  Garnet 
Keulandite  Jones  Falls 

Eissingerite  ?  Jones  Falls 
Horneblende  Woodberry 
Hyacinth  -  Zircon 
Hydromagnesite  Bluo  Mount 
Hydrotalcite  ?  Dublin 
liters  the  ne  Hollofield 


Ice  Winter 

Iceland  Spar  -  Calcite 

Ilmenite  Deer  Creek 

lolite  -  Cordierite 

Iron  Lonaconing,  Emmits- 


Lepidomelane  Jones  Falls 

Leverrierite  -  Biedellite 
Lignite  Sullivan's  Cove 

Limestone  cf.  Calcite 
Limoni te  Arbutus 

Linnaeite  Finksburg 

Lithomarge  Bare  Hills 

Lodestone  -  Magnetite 
Loewigite  -  Alunite 


Magnesiof errite 

Magnesite 

Magnetite 

Malachite 

Malacolite 

Manganite 

Manganocalcite  ? 

Marcasite 

Margarite 


Etchison 
Bare  Hills 
Mineral  Hill 
Finksburg 
Frost  Quarry 
Lansdowne 
Union  Bridge 
Sullivan's  Cove 
Etchison 


Marialite  cf.  Wernerite 

Marmolite  -  Antigorite 

Meerschaum  -  Sepiolite 

Me  ionite  cf.  YIernerite 

Melaconite  -  Tenorite 

Melanite  cf.  Garnet 

Melanterite  Sullivan's  Cove 

Menacannite  -  Ilmenite 

Me  rr i 11 i t e  Nan  j  emoy , S  t . Mary * s 

Metatorbernite  cf.  Torbernite 

Mica  (family) 

Microcline  Jones  Falls 

Mictolite  Montgomery  Co. 

Millerite  Woods  Mine 

Moissanite  Emmitsbdrg , Lonaconing 
Molybdenite  Gwynns  Falls 

Montmorrilonite  cf.  Clays 
Moonstone  -  Albite 
Moss  Agate  *•:  Chalcedony  ' 

Mountain  Leather  -  Amphibole 
Muscovite  Ward's  Chapel 


Natrolite  Gwynns  Falls 

Newtonite  -  Alunite 
Niccolite  Finksburg 


burg 

Jasper  -  Chalcedony 
Jefferisite  Dublin 

Kalinite  Cape  Sable 

Kamme rerite  Line  Pits 

Kaolin  -  Kaolinite 
Kaolinite  Lansdowne 

Kyanite  Deer  Creek 

Labradorite  Gvynns  Falls 

Lagonite  -  Sassolite 
Lancasterite  -  Brucite  + 
Laumontite  Woodberry 

Leonardite  -  Laumontite 


Ocher  -  Limonite ;  Hematite 
Octahedrite  -  Anatase 
Odontolite  -  Collophanite 
Oligoclase  Pock  Springs 

Olivine  Line  Pits 

Oolite  (Clinton)  -  Hematite 
Opal  Bare  Hills 

Orthite  -  Ailanite 
Orthoclase  Jones  Falls 

Ottrellite  Dolly  Hyde  Mine 

Owenite  -  Thuringite 


Hy dr omagne site 

Parasepiolite  cf.  Sepiolite 

Peat  cf.  Lignite  etc. 
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Penninite  - 

Kammererite 

Sphe ne 

Frost  Quarry 

Perthite  -  Albite  + Microclino 

Spinel 

Balt  iniore 

Petroleum 

Staurolite 

Rockland 

Phillipsite 

Tones  Falls 

Steatite  -  Talc 

Phlogopite 

Texas 

Stibnite 

Middletown  Valley 

Pi cot ite 

Etchison  ? 

Stilbite 

Jones  Falls 

Picrolite  - 

Chrysotile 

Strontianite 

Rhor sville 

Picrophyllite  Blue  Mount 

Sulfur 

Potomac  River 

Piedmont it e 

Blue  Ridge 

Finite  of.  Muscovite 

Talc 

Bare  Hills 

pitchstone 

Bare  Hills 

Tennant ite  cf. 

Tetrahedrite 

Plagioclase 

(family) 

Tenorite 

Liberty 

Pleonaste 

Delight 

Tetradymite 

Great  Falls 

Porcellainite  -  Blue  Mount 

Tetrahedrite 

Liberty 

Force llophite  ?  Harford  County 

Thulite 

Wyman  Park 

Prochlorite 

Washington 

Thuringite 

Harpers  Ferry 

prehnite 

Dickerson 

Titanite  -  Sphene 

Pseud owollastonite  Texas 

Titanomorphite-Sphene-Hlmenite  +  Ru- 

Ps  Home  lane 

Harpers  Ferry 

Topaz 

Baltimore  tile 

Pycnite  ~  Topaz 

Torbernite  ? 

Jones  Falls 

Pyrite 

Pylesville 

Tourmaline 

Jones  Falls 

Pyroaurite  ? 

Blue  Mount 

Tremolite 

Loch  Raven 

Pyrolusite 

Brookville 

Troilite 

Lonaconing,  Emmit. 

Pyrope 

Frost  Quarry 

Turgite 

Landsdowne 

Pyrophyllite 

?  ? 

Pyrosclerite 

Bare  Hills 

Uralite 

Frost  Quarry 

Pyroxene  (family) 

Uraninite 

Jones  Falls 

Pyrrhotite 

Davis 

Uvarovite 

Woods  Mine 

Quartz 

Avalon 

Vermiculite 

Dublin 

Vesuvianite 

Davis 

Remingtonite 

Sykesville 

Vivianite 

Greenbury  Point 

Retinalite  - 

Antigorite 

Rhodolite? 

Pleasant  Kill 

Wad  -  Psilomelane 

Riebeckite? 

Baltimore? 

Via  ter 

rain 

Ripidolite 

Woods  Mine 

Wavellite 

Whitef ord 

Rutile 

Pyle sville 

Wernerite 

Texas 

Williams ite  - 

Antigorite 

Samarskite 

Jones  Falls 

Wollastonite 

Texas 

Sanidine 

Cecil  Countv 

Saponite 

Hollof ield 

Zaratite 

Line  Pits 

Saussurite 

Jones  Falls 

Zeolite  (Tamil 

y) 

Sassolite 

Western  Maryland 

Zircon 

Baltimore  gneiss 

Scapolite  (f 

amily ) 

Zoisite 

Milford 

Schorl  (ite) 

-  Tourmaline 

Selenite  -  Gypsum 

Sepiolite 

Bare  Hills 

Sericite 

Union  Bridge 

Serpentine  (family)  Chrysotilc  f  Antigorite 

Siderite 

Jones  Falls 

Siegenite 

Finksburg 

Sillimanite 

Bare  Hills 

Silver 

Catoctin  Furnace 

*  -  Doubtful  or  dis¬ 

Smaragdite 

Ilchester 

credited  species. 

Smiths onite 

Mountain  View 

Soapstone  -  Steatite 

Specularite 

-  Hematite 

Spessartite 

Kensington 

Sphaerosiderite  -  Siderite 

Sphalerite 

Texas 
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The  following  pleasing  verse,  laudatory  of  the  natural  history 
of  our  State,  was  received  from  Hr.  Robinson  C.  Watters,  one  of  our 
Associate  Members  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

I  know  of  the  valleys,  forests  and  streams, 

And  of  banks  where  rivers  flow  by. 

The  high  misty  peak  where  a  Bald  Eagle  screams, 

In  mountains  that  blend  with  the  sky. 

I  know  where  the  birds  make  music  all  day, 

In  a  realm  with  its  scenery  so  grand, 

As  I  love  to  relate  the  best  of  a  state, 

My  native  said  dear  Maryland. 

R  .C  .1/7. 

>{< 

KNOW  YOUR  MUSEUM 

The  Habitat  Group  has  become  an  essential  to  a  museum  and 
every  modern  Museum,  no  matter  how  small,  has  at  least  a  few  of 
these  exhibits.  A  Museum  without  such  groups  is  almost  incomplete. 

A  Museum,  like  everything  else,  goes  through  a  period  of  evolution 
and  the  habitat  group  of  today  is  the  culmination  of  such  evolution. 

These  group  exhibits  have  a  definite  educational  value.  Be¬ 
sides  showing  the  life  histories  of  animals  it  shows  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  animal  life  and  that  is  environment.  Most 
people,  especially  children,  have  a  limited  conception  of  how  the 
creatures  they  see  live  and  the  surroundings  in  which  they  live. 

The  habitat  is  the  method  now  used  in  conveying  this  information  to 
the  public. 

In  the  original  plan  of  our  Museum  such  groups  were  included 
and  are  now  in  the  course  of  construction.  With  our  limited  space, 
provisions  could  be  made  to  allocate  only  one  wing  of  the  building 
for  these  groups;  consequently  there  can  be  but  few  groups  and  the 
size  must  be  small.  Nevertheless  they  mil  teach  the  lesson  just 
as  well  as  much  larger  groups.  Moreover,  the  animal  life  of  our 
State  consists  of  mostly  small  creatures  with  few  exceptions.  These 
small  creatures  in  many  ways 'are  much  more  interesting  than  the 
large  and  more  known  animals. 

The  group  room  has  been  constructed  to  contain  eleven  groups. 
Seven  are  large  and  four  are  small.  At  the  time  of  this  writing 
three  of  the  small  groups  have  been  installed  and  the  fourth  is 
under  construction.  Also  one  of  the  large  groups  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion,  From  time  to  time  there  mil  appear  under  this  heading  an 
article  describing  these  groups. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  the  room  was  financed  by  the  City 
of  Baltimore  and  the  Society.  Funds  will  have  to  be  secured  for 
the  building  of  the  groups.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Society  that 
public  spirited  citizens  can  be  found  to  aid  the  Society  in  building 
these  groups.  So  far,  funds  have  been  secured  for  two  large  groups 
and  four  small  groups . 
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The  groups  for  which  contributions  have  been  received  are  as 
follows : 

Large  Groups 

Winter  Birds  By  Staff  of  Natural  History 

Society  of  Maryland. 

Birds  around  Baltimore  during  the  Winter. 

Prehistoric  Maryland  By  Trustees  of  Natural  History 

Society  of  Maryland. 

Prehistoric  Reptiles  and  plants  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
Age. 


Small  Groups 

Prog  Group  By  John  B.  Calder 

Showing  Green  and  Pickerel  frogs  in  natural  surround¬ 
ings,  with  insects,  etc. 

Oven  Bird  Group  By  T.  Milton  Oler,  Jr. 

Pair  of  Oven  birds  with  nests. 

Screech  Owl  By  F  award  McColgan 

Screech  Owl  near  nest  with  prey  in  talon. 

Fiddler  Crab  Group  By  Ldmund  B.  Pladung 

Showing  Fiddler  Crabs  in  proper  surroundings. 

Other  contemplated  groups  for  which  funds  must  be  secured: 

Large  Groups 

Typical  Maryland  Swamp  Scene. 

Depicting  birds,  plants  and  insects  inhabiting  a  swamp. 

Life  in  the  Chesapeake. 

Depicting  fish  and  other  marine  life  in  a  portion 
of  the  Bay. 

Shore  Bird  Group. 

Terns,  Gulls  and  Black  Skimmer  nesting  in  a  typical 
site  in  Maryland. 

Copperhead  Group. 

Showing  den  of  Copperheads  with  young. 


Op  o  s  sum  Gr  oup . 
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NOTES  FOR  TIE  MONTH  OF  APRIL 


Meetings  and  Lectures  at  the  Society 

April  5  -  Talk- by  Mr.  Frank  Dentil,  5 'Work  of  the  Conservation 

Commission,  Especially  as  to  the  Work  on  the  Polution 
of  Streams''7. 

12  -  Lecture  by  Mr.  Paul  Conger,  "'The  Diatoms  of  the  Chesa- 
p  e  ake  Bay  C  ount  r y : ; . 

19  -  Talk  by  Mr.  William  E.  L§hr,  "’Juvenile  Delinquency  . 

26  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Oscar  Helm,  “Anatomical  Features  of  the 
Mollusc  a . 


Insect  Course 

April” 27  -  Opening  of  Insect  Course.  Lecture  by  Mr.  Elmo  Masters. 
For  Scouters  and  others. 

Club  Meetings 

April  13  ~  Mineral  Club. 

Boys  Junior  Division 

April  2  -  Talk"”  by  Mr.  Carl  Ortel,  “Extinct  Birds7. 

Talk  'by  Mr .  James  Benzinger,  7 The  Butterflies  and  Moths 
of  Maryland” . 

16  -  General  discussion. 

23  -  Talk  by  Mr.  William  Moorefield,  "Insect  Life”. 

30  -  Lecture  by  Mr.  Richard.  E*  Stearns,  “The  Indian  Village 
Site  at  Conowingo-  . 

Girls  Junior  Division 

April  9  -  Discussion  of  Nature  Trail  Labels. 

23  -  Trip  to  Caves  Road  for  plant  and  insect  observations. 
Conducted  by  Mrs.  Beaufort  Willis  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Jones. 
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Lectures  to  Outside  Organizations 

April  1  -  To”  Graduate  BcEool  of  "College  for  Teachers,  Johns 

Hopkins  University  by  Hr.  Sira  k.  Palmer,  •Maryland 
Trees  and  How  to  Study  Them"'. 

1  -  To  park  School  by  Hr.  L.  Bryant  Mather,  Jr.,  -Rocks 
and  Minerals57 . 

1  -  To  Troop  No.  13  by  Mr.  Ralph  Powell,  ”Rocks  and  Minerals”. 

11  -  To  patapsco  Pish  and  Game  Protective  Association  by 
Mr.  Elmo  Masters,  ”Wild  Life  Conservation”. 

21  ~  Three  Lectures  to  three  classes  of  the  Evening  High 
School  by  Mr.  Lira  H.  Palmer,  ^Insects  of  Maryland” . 

21  -  To  School  No.  34  by  Mr.  C.  Haven  Kolb,  ’'A  Lesson  in 
Birds” . 


Loans 

April 


and  Exhibitions 

1~  ~  School  No.’  49,  Exhibit  of  Rocks  and  Minerals. 

19  -  Baltimore  City  College,  Exhibition  of  Insects. 

23  -  Maryland  Biological  Teachers  Convention,  Exhibition 
of  Nature  Photographs . 

25  -  Branch  No.  1,  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Exhibition  of 
Insects. 

27  -  Branch  No.  7,  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Exhibition  of 
Mollusca, 


CLUB  NOTICE 

As  there  are  many  members  who  would  like  to  pursue  the  study 
of  one  or  more  nature  subjects,  the  Society  has  inaugurated  a 
series  of  Clubs  for  this  purpose. 

Each  Club  will  meet  at  a  definite  time  and  no  two  clubs  will 
meet  on  the  same  night. 

So  far  there  are  now  three  clubs  functioning  which  meet  on 
the  following  nights: 

Mineral  Club  -  Pirst  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

Bird  Club  -  First  Friday  of  each  month. 

Plant  Club  -  Second  Friday  of  each  month. 

As  soon  as  the  Insect  Course  will  be  completed  an  Insect 
Club  vail  be  formed. 
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EXPERIENCES  wtfH  MARYLAND  BIRDS 
By  W.  BRYANT  TYRRELL 


When  we  read  the  works  of  Audubon,  Wilson  and  the  other  early 
American  naturalists  we  marvel  at  the  abundance  of  wild  life  and 
only  wish  that  we  night  have  seen  it.  Where  now  there  are  great 
cities,  then  there  were  birds  which  in  flight  darkened  the  sky,  as 
the  passenger  pigeon  did;  countless  thousands  of  ducks,  geese,  and 
swans;  innumerable  bald  eagles;  rookeries  of  thousands  of  herons; 
and  hundreds  of  wild  turkeys.  Deer,  elk,  and  buffalo  roamed  the 
forests  and  plains.  But  now  abundant  wild  life  is  found  mainly 
on  remote  islands  and  in  protected  and  isolated  spots.  In  Maryland 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  many  such  areas  where  wild  life  is  still 
unmolested  and  more  or  less  abundant.  There  are  inaccessible 
swamps  and  islands  where  hundreds  of  herons  are  nesting  unmolested, 
forests  where  the  majestic  bald  eagle  has  its  lofty  eyrie;  iso¬ 
lated  places  along  the  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay  where  the  osprey 
still  nests  in  colonies;  unfrequented  stretches  of  ocean  shore 
where  hundreds  of  terns  and  skimmers  may  be  found  nesting;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  there  are  only  a  very  few  places  on  Chesapeake  Bay 
where  ducks  and  geese  may  be  found  feeding  unmolested.  I  have  been 
extremely  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  visit  a  number  of  these 
places  to  photograph  and  study  the  home  life  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  region.  Several  of  my  experiences  follow. 

Turkey  Buzzards. 

/ 

The  Turkey  Buzzard  which  may  be  seen  soaring  and  circling 
high  overhead  is  a  familiar  bird  to  most  of  us,  and  one  that  has 
given  me  many  interesting  experiences  in  the  Patapsco  State  Forest. 
On  the  afternoon  of  January  16 ,  1932 ,  while  walking  along  the 
Patapsco  River  Road,  I  noticed  a  large  number  of  buzzards  soaring 
high  over  head,  so  high  that  some  were  mere  specks  against  the 
bright  sky.  There  were  hundreds  of  them,  and  their  intermingling 
/circles  made  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern  as  we  watched  them  through 
the  bare  branches  of  the  trees.  As  the  shadows  lengthened  the 
birds  came  to  roost  in  the  uppermost  branches  of  several  tall  trees. 
On  February  22nd  we  again  visited  this  roost  and  concealed  our¬ 
selves  near  three  roosting  trees.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  the 
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great  birds  as  they  came  sailing  noiselessly  over  us,  their  naked 
red  heads  glowing  in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  their  dark,  silvery- 
lined  wings  moving  only  to  catch  the  movements  of  the  air  currents. 
Some  after  alighting,  would  shake  themselves  until  every  feather 
was  ruffled,  giving  them  a  most  unkempt  appearance.  Others  would 
alight  on  branches  where  one  or  more  were  already  roosting  and  the 
impact  of  their  landing  would  throw  those  already  there  off  their 
balance,  resulting  in  many  awkward  and  ludicrous  balancing  move¬ 
ments  of  body  and  wings.  A  few  would  sit  and  preen,  while  some 
were  always  watching  the  movements  of  their  neighbors,  cocking 
their  heads  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  to  see  each 
newcomer .  Some  seemed  to  be  resting,  oblivious  of  what  was  going 
on  around  them.  Q,uiet  reigned  as  dusk  deepened  into  darkness,  with 
147  birds  in  the  three  trees  in  front  of  us. 

Some  fifteen  months  later,  on  April  15,  1933,  while  Bruce 
Overington  and  I  were  roaming  through  a  piece  of  virgin  timber 
along  the  Patuxent  River,  to  the  south  of  Laurel,  we  found  the  nest 
of  a  buzzard  in  a  most  desirable  location  for  making  a  photographic 
record  of  the  development  of  the  young.  The  pictorial  record  of 
the  development  of  the  young  in  this  nest  was  published  in  the 
Photogravure  Section  of  "The  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun"  on  August  13, 
1933. 

When  we  first  found  the  nest,  from  which  the  female  flushed 
when  we  were  still  a  good  distance  away,  it  was  only  a  slight  de¬ 
pression  in  the  ground  by  the  side  of  a  large  fallen  tree,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  few  sticks  and  a  feather  or  two.  The  two  cream 
colored  eggs  which  it  contained  were  blotched  and  spotted  with 
various  shades  of  light  reddish-brown  and  had  Only  been  laid  a  few 
days.  We  revisited  the  nest  nearly  every  week,  watching  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  young,  until  the  25th  of  July,  when  the  young  birds 
were  nearly  ready  to  fly. 

One  interesting  experience  which  we  had  with  them  occurred 
on  May  21st,  when  the  young  were  only  a  few  days  old.  As  Edward 
McColgan,  my  son  Arthur,  and  I  approached  the  nest  site  we  could 
see  the  adult  sitting  on  the  nest  as  usual,  but  as  we  cam  closer 
and  closer  it  did  not  fly.  We  stopped  about  a  hundred  feet  away 
and  photographed  her,  then  moved  up  a  little  and  made  another  ex¬ 
posure,  and  so  on  until  we  were  within  about  twenty  feet  of  her,  - 
still  she  did  not  move.  Surely  she  could  hear  us  -  though  we  had 
been  as  quiet  as  possible  -  even  though  she  could  not  see  us,  for 
she  was  sitting  with  her  head  under  the  nest  log,  as  she  usually 
did.  We  decided  to  try  to  sneak  up  and  see  how  close  we  could  get. 

I  was  elected  for  the  job,  for  no  one  else  wanted  it,  nor  did  I, 
for  the  odor  was  none  too  pleasant.  I  started  on  hands  and  knees, 

crept  within  ten  feet  of  her  and  still  she  did  not  move;  five  feet 

and  the  odor  was  getting  very  strong;  I  wondered  if  she  were  sick 
or  dead,  but  still  taking  no  Chances,  I  continued  to  sneak  up  care¬ 
fully  to  within  a  foot  of  her,  whereupon  I  quickly  grabbed  her  by 
the  wings.  Still  she  did  not  move.  She  was  alive  for  her  body  was 
warm  and  I  could  feel  the  beating  of  her  heart.  When  I  lifted  her 

off  the  nest  she  lay  limp  in  my  hands,  and  there  in  the  nest  lay 

the  two  young,  tiny  bails  of  pure  white  fluffy  down,  not  able  to 
sit  up  or  even  hold  their  heads  up  for  long.  We  banded  the  mother 
and  then  released  her,  expecting  to  see  her  spring  into  the  air  and 
fly  away ,  but  instead  she  ran  back  and  covered  her  precious  young. 

We  repeated  the  operation  several  times,  each  time  increasing  the 
distance  from  the  nest,  still  she  ran  clumsily  back  with  wings  half 
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open  and  covered  her  helpless  young.  We  wanted  her  to  leave  so 
that  we  could  work  with  the  young,  hut  she  would  not  go  until  we 
set  her  on  top  of  the  log  above  the  nest,  and  then  she  opened  her 
wings  and  flew  away.  All  the  while  we  were  working  with  the  young 
buzzards  she  was  circling  just  above  the  tops  of  the  trees.  When 
we  had  finished  our  work  and  started  back  we  had  not  gone  far  be¬ 
fore  she  came  down  through  the  trees  to  the  nest  to  again  protect 
her  young. 

That  was  the  only  time  we  were  ever  close  to  her.  On  each 
subsequent  visit,  she  left  the  nest  long  before  we  were  near  and 
often  before  we  saw  her. 

Canvasbaok  Ducks  on  the  Susquehanna  Flats 

Perhaps  the  only  sink-box  ever  placed  on  the  Susquehanna 
Flats  for  the  express  purpose  of  photographing  the  canvasback  ducks 
which  congregate  there  was  the  one  I  had  put  out  there  in  the 
spring  of  1937,  On  two  previous  days  I  had  been  out  on  the  Flats 
with  William  Beck,  Jr. ,  a  veteran  duck  hunter  of  Havre  de  Grace, 
and  had  seen  the  enormous  flocks  of  birds  that  gathered  there  to 
feed  on  the  wild  celery  which  grows  in  the  shallow  water,  but  on 
neither  day  were  v/e  able  to  approach  close  enough  to  get  satis¬ 
factory  photographs.  Mr.  Beck  suggested  that  if  a  sink-box  were 
put  out,  with  its  complement  of  decoys,  we  might  secure  photo¬ 
graphs  of  some  of  the  flocks.  So  on  the  morning  of  March  6th,  a 
dull  and  foreboding  day,  v/e  started  out  in  Mr.  Beck’s  motor  boat, 
with  the  sink-box,  and  a  row  boat,  which,  contained  the  300  decoys, 
in  tow.  The  trip  across  the  Flats  was  a  slow  one  for  twice  the 
sink-box  filled  with  water  and  had  to  be  pumped  out,.  Near  Car¬ 
penters  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Northeast  River  a  large  raft 
of  ducks  were  feeding,  and  Mr.  Beck  decided  to  place  the  box  there. 
A  good  wind  had  sprung  up  whipping  little  white  caps  off  the  rol¬ 
ling  swells,  and  I  was  rather  dubious  as  the  possibility  of  being 
able  to  use  the  box,  but  he  went  ahead  and  put  the  decoys  out 
around  the  sink-box,  and  soon  had  it  completed,  and  then  came 
back  to  the  boat  and  rowed  me  with  the  cameras  over  to  the  box, 
where  I  was  fully  instructed  as  to ■ how  to  get  in,  and  what  to  do 
after  I  got  there,  for  I  ha.d  never  been  in  a  box  before. 

The  sink-box  is  a  long  narrow  box,  large  enough  for  a  person 
to  lie  down  in,  fastened  to  and  surrounded  by  about  three  feet  of 
boards,  held  together  by  hinges  and  burlap,  and  weighted  down  with 
lead,  and  when  in  use  iron  decoys,  so  it  will  not  rida  too  high  on 
the  water.  The  object  of  the  skirt  of  boards  is  to  chock  the  waves 
if  the  v/ater  happens  to  be  rough,  so  that  not  boo  much  water  will 
splash  into  the  box  where  the  gunner  is  lying.  On  the  bottom  of 
the  box  there  is  a  raised  floor  of  slats,  to  allow  for  some  water 
to  wash  in,  apd  usually  there  is  a  sheep Ts  skin  to  lie  on  to  make 
you  slightly  more  comfortable;  if  possible.  The  decoys  are  placed 
around  the  box,  often  as  many  as  700  (we  had  about  300) ,  the  idea 
being  to  represent  a  feeding  flock  of  ducks. 

I  adjusted  myself  as  best  I  could,  using  the  sheep’s  skin  to 
set  the  cameras  on,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  them  out  of  the  water 
as  much  as  possible,  and  lay  down  in  the  box  to  wait  for  the  first 
ducks.  At  first  all  I  saw  or  heard  was  the  creaking  of  the  rusty 
hinges,  the  lapping,  and  splashing  of  the  cold  water  (often  down 
my  neck,  sending  shivers  down  my  back  and  chilling  me  through) , 
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the  rubbing  and  knocking  of  the  boards  together,  and  the  incessant 
bobbing  of  the  nearby  decoys.  But  these  were  soon  forgotten,  and 
I  was  invigorated  and  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  a  small  flock  of 
canvasbacks  coming  into  the  decoys,  at  express  train  speed,  their 
wings  set  to  alight.  However,  on  my  slightest  movement  to  get 
some  photographs,  they,  with  what  seemed  a  considerable  effort 
started  flying  again  and  swung  off  at  a  remarkable  speed.  Ducks 
were  flying  everywhere,  flocks  of  thousands  milling  about  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  but  few  came  in  to  the  decoys,  and  those 
few  were  in  singles,  doubles,  or  small  flocks  of  not  more  than  ten. 

After  a  bunch  of  ducks  had  come  in,  and  with  equal  or  greater 
speed  gone,  I  usually  tried  to  readjust  myself,  ba.iled  the  water 
out  of  the  box,  or  stood  up,  and  by  swinging  my  arms  or  moving 
about  a  little  tried  to  establish  circulation  again.  Then  I  would 
lie  down  and  wait  for  the  next  bunch.  I  do  not  believe  that  during 
the  whole  afternoon  the  interval  between  times  of  the  coming  of 
ducks  was  ten  minutes  at  the  outside,  and  often  I  would  no  more 
than  get' settled  when  a  second  flock  would  follow  the  ones  that 
had  just  left,  but  those  five  or  ten  minutes  intervals,  uncomfort¬ 
able  and  cold  a.s  I  was,  seemed  to  be  hours,  and  I  would  begin  to 
think  that  no  more  were  going  to  come,  and  start  to  get  up,  only 
to  quickly  lie  down  again  as  I  saw  more  headed  towards  the  decoys. 
Now  and  then  a  gull  would  fly  over,  cock  his  head  on  one  side  as 
he  flew  by  and  look  down  at  the  odd  contraption  below  him;  or  a 
turkey  buzzard  wo uld  be  seen  circling  high  over  head. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  sky  began  to  clear,  the 
wind  calmed  down,  and  still  the  canvasbacks  kept  coming  in,  and  as 
long  as  I  had  any  film  left  I  kept  trying  to  get  good  shots  of  them. 
Occasionally  one  or  two  would  come  in,  wings  set  to  alight,  and 
with  considerable  splashing  drop  among  the  decoys.  Once  there, 
they  would  swim  about  nervously,  head  high,  looking  from  side  to 
side,  sensing  that  something  vra.s  wrong,  and  always  swimming  to  the 
outside  of  the  decoys.  Then,  as  I  would  try  to  get  the  camera  in 
position  to  trjr  my  luck  again,  they  would  raise  their  wings,  beat 
them  rapidly,  at  the  sane  tine  paddling  with  their  feet  until  they 
were  clear  of  the  water,  swing  away  from  the  d.ecoys,  and  soon  be 
out  of  sight.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a  small  flock  of  coots  swam 
past,  but  when  they  saw  me  moving  in  the  sink-box,  they  gave  the 
decoys  a  wide  berth.  A  few  American  mergansers  -  fishermen  as  the 
hunters  call  them  -  flew  over  but  they  never  acted  as  though  they 
were  intending  to  stop.  By  four  o’clock  I  was  wet  through,  and 
cold  to  the  point  of  being  almost  numb,  having  been  lying  in 
several  inches  of  icy  water  most  of  the  afternoon.  Consequently  I 
gave  the  signal  to  Mr.  Beck  that  I  had  had  enough.  He  promptly 
came  out  and  gathered  up  the  decoys.  As  we  were  on  our  way  back  to 
Havre  de  C-race ,  he  made  the  remark  that  had  he  been  in  the  box  with 
a  gun  he  could  have  killed  fully  200  birds,  that  he  had  seldom  seen 
them  cone  in  so  fast. 

I  had  had  an  exciting,  thrilling  day,  but  had  not  accomplished 
my  end,  Which  was  to  photograph  a  large  flock  containing  thousands 
of  ducks. 


An  Experience  with  Swans 

I  had  another  interesting  experience  on  the  Flats  on  February 
20,  1937.  It  was  on  one  of  the  days  when  we  were  out  trying  to 
photograph  some  of  the  thousands  of  canvasbacks  that  had  congregated 
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there . 

Whistling  swans  -  one  of  our  two  native  swans  -  also  had  con¬ 
gregated  there,  and  that  day  were  spread  out  over  fully  two  miles 
of  the  shallow  part  of  the  Flats.  They  were  a  beautiful  sight, 
for  all  the  world  like  banks  of  driven  snow.  We  estimated  that 
there  were  fully  20,000  of  them,  and  their  loud  reverberating 
clarion  calls  could  be  heard  for  miles.  They  are  a  wary  bird, 
feeding  mostly  at  night,  and  resting  and  preening  during  the  day 
on  wide  expanses  of  open  water,  where  there  is  little  chance  of 
approaching  them  and  these  birds  were  no  exception.  But  we  de¬ 
cided  to  try  to  outwit  them  in  order  to  get  some  pictures.  We  ran 
the  motor  boat  in  as  far  as  the  shallow  water  would  allow,  possi¬ 
bly  a  half  a  mile  from  the  swans,  and  then  Hr.  Beck,  Arthur,  and  I 
took  a  row  boat  and  tried  to  approach  them,  but  they  always  kept 
well  ahead  of  us.  The  tide  was  out,  and  the  water  low,  and  near 
where  a  large  flock  had  been  were  several  old  half  rotten  stumps 
that  had  been  washed  down  the  year  before  by  the  high  water.  We 
thought  that  if  I  sat  in  an  inconspicious  place  on  one  of  the  large 
wet,  soggy  stumps,  that  Hr.  Beck  and  Arthur  could  row  around  to 
the  windward  of  the  birds  and  possible  chase  them  bark  toward  me. 

So  I  climbed  out  and  made  myself  look  as  much  like  an  T?old  stick 
in  the  mudw  as  possible,  while  they  made  a  wide  circle  to  windward 
to  head  off  the  birds  and  get  them  to  fly  back.  But  the  birds  did 
not  have  the  same  idea,  for  they  kept  moving  ahead  of  the  boat.  I 
watched  the  receding  row  boat  until  it  was  a  mere  speck,  and  I 
could  continually  see  small  flocks  of  from  ten  to  fifty  or  more 
birds  rise  up  in  front  of  the  boat  and  go  off,  noisily  co.lling  to 
one  another,  but  always  away  from  where  I  was  roosting  uncomfort¬ 
ably  on  the  stump,  with  my  feet  in  the  icy  water.  They  had  out¬ 
witted  us.  Only  twice  did  swans  fly  near  me,  and  then  they  were 
too  high  to  even  try  to  photograph.  No w  and  then  a  gull  would  fly 
lazily  over,  and  I  would  content  myself  with  trying  to  photograph 
it.  But  as  the  water  began  to  rise  I  had  to  move  to  higher  ground, 
which,  when  the  others  had  gone  two  hours  before,  was  a  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  exposed  muddy  flats.  The  boat  soon  came  back,  for  they 
too  had  realized  the  hopelessness  of  the  undertaking. 

Banding  Young  Bald  Eagles 

I  believe  the  most  interesting  birds  I  have  worked  with  are 
the  bald  eagles  I  have  been  studying  for  the  past  four  years.  In 
1934,  Milton  Oler,  Jr.  showed  me  the  first  nest  that  I  knew  of  in 
Maryland,  and  on  dune  24th  of  that  year  wThe  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun;? 
published  a  page  of  pictures  showing  the  nest  life  of  the  young. 
Since  then  I  "have  covered  most  of  tide -water  Maryland  from  point 
Lookout  to  Havre  de  Grace  and  from  Elkton  to  Crisfiold,  in  search 
of  their  lofty  eyries,  and  have  been  rewarded  by  finding  nearly 
fifty.  Naturally  I  have  had  many  interesting  experiences,  and 
several  not  so  pleasant,  as  when  I  fell  out  of  the  tree  in  which 
one  of  the  great  nests  was  located,  but  managed  to  catch  myself 
before  it  was  too  late. 

Banding  3^oung  eagles  is  always  interesting  and  often  a  dif¬ 
ficult  task.  One  pair  that  we  banded  gave  us  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  trouble.  I  had  been  shown  a  nest  by  a  young  man,  Ned 
Walker,  and  after  deciding  that  it  would  be  possible  to  get  into 
the  nest,  buckled  on  my  spurs,  put  the  bands,  pliers,  notebook, 
and  a  cord  in  an  old  gas  mask  sack,  threw  it  over  my  shoulder,  and 
started  up  the  tree.  The  parent  birds  were  not  at  the  nest  when 
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we  arrived,  but  they  were  soon  circling  above,  and  swooping  down 
toward  the  nest  uttering  its  sharp  staccato  alarm  notes  as  I 
climbed  nearer  to  it.  How  would  they  act  when  I  reached  the  nest? 
Would  they  defend  their  eyrie  or  would  they  allow  me  to  work  with 
their  young?  I  have  climbed  to  a  number  of  eagles*  nests  and  so 
far  have  never  been  attacked,  nor  do  I  ever  wish  to  be.  Imagine 
one  in  the  awkward  position  of  getting  into  the  large  bulky  nest 
of  an  eagle,  which  is  often  four  or  five  feet  in  height  and  having 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  feathered  fury,  legs  outstretched,  needle- 
sharp  talons  extended  ready  to  strike,  eoming  at  you  at  a  speed  of 
thirty  or  fortjr  miles  an  hour.  Such  a  bird  can  inflict  serious 
wounds,  and  possible  knock  a  person  out  of  the  tree.  My  fears 
were  groundless,  for  as  I  neared  the  nest  the  birds  ceased  their 
swooping  and  soared  higher  and  higher  leaving  their  young  to  the 
mercy  of  the  intruder. 

While  I  had  been  climbing  the  tree  and  t'>cn  making  a  hole  in 
the  nest  to  enable  me  to  get  into  it  better,  the  curiosity  of  the 
young  birds  had  been  aroused  and  they  had  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
nest  to  see  what  was  going  on.  When  the  unusual  sight  of  a  man’s 
head  suddenly  appeared  above  the  rim  of  their  nest  they  were  no 
doubt  surprised,  and  their  first  impulse  was  to  defend  themselves, 
which  they  proceeded  to  do  by  striking  out  with  their  wings.  They 
were  nearly  full  grown,  and  a  fair  blow  from  one  of  those  wings 
might  easily  have  stunned  me.  As  I  climbed  up  onto  the  nest  they 
backed  off  across  the  flat  top  of  their  massive  eyrie  until  they 
nearly  reached  the  far  side  of  it.  Feeling  that  all  of  us  were 
due  for  a  rest,  I  sat  quietly  in  the  nest  with  my  back  against  a 
limb,  while  they  stood  panting  on  the  far  side.  The  birds  soon 
quieted  clown,  but  my  first  move  was  a  signal  for  more  backing  and 
striking  with  wings.  I  grabbed  one  extended  wing  and  held  its 
owner  captive,  but  the  other  bird  continued  to  back  until  it 
toppled  off  the  nest,  and  I  could  hear  it  as  it  fell  through  the 
branches  of  the  pine  and  then  hit  the  ground  with  a  thud.  I 
called  down  to  Ned  to  run  over  to  the  car,  get  my  leather  jacket, 
and  throw  it  over  the  bird,  covering  its  head,  to  approach  it 
from  the  back,  reach  under  and  grab  its  foot,  (being  careful  not 
to  let  the  eagle  grab  him) ,  tio  its  feet  securely,  and  then  tie 
the  bird  in  the  jacket  as  bes~t  he  could.  He  made  several  attempts 
to  get  the  jacket  over  the  bird’s  head,  but  each  time  the  bird 
struck  out  with  its  wing  throwing  the  jacket  aside.  Finally  he 
threw  it  over  the  bird,  tangled  him  up  in  it,  and  managed  to  get 
him  tied  up.  I  lowered  a  cord  to  which  he  securely  fastened  the 
bundle  of  bird  and  jacket  and  then  pulled  it  up,  trying  not  to 
bump  it  too  hard  against  the  intervening  branches.  When  I  got  it 
on  to  the  nest  the  eagle  was  panting  heavily  from  its  unusual  ex¬ 
perience.  I  laid  it  on  its  back,  untied  it,  and  untangled  it  from 
the  jacket,  which  was  a  sorry  sight.  After  banding  the  birds,  i 
gathered  what  food  remains  I  could  find,  put  them  in  my  sack, 
threw  it  over  my  shoulder  and  started  the  descent.  When  my  tv© 
feet  were  solidly  on  the  ground  again,  I  was  relieved. 

KNOW  YOUR  MUSEUM 

In  the  center  of  our  Museum  is  an  exhibit  which  is  truly 
distinctive,  inasmuch  as  the  writer  has  never  seen  another  of  its 
kind  in  any  museum. 
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The  exhibit,  is  a  dead  chestnut  tree  with  the  nest  of  the 
osprey  upon  which  are  two  of  the  birds.  The  tree  itself  is  about 
thirty  feet  tall,  and  with  the  nest  and  birds  came  from  the 
Mag o thy  River,  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland. 

The  Osprey,  known  also  as  the  Fish  Hawk  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  birds.  It  is  found  around  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
many  of  our  rivers.  Here  it  lives  on  the  small  fish  which  con¬ 
stitute  its  only  article  of  diet.  Its  large  nests  are  mostly 
seen  in  the  tops  of  dead  chestnut  trees.  The  nest  measures  from 
four  to  six  feet  in  diameter  and  is  composed  of  sticks  and  twigs 
of  trees.  The  nest  is  continually  being  added  to  each  year,  new 
materials  '  being  placed  on  top,  as  the  birds  return  to  their  last 
year’s  nest,  and  in  several  instances  it  has  been  known  that  the 
dead  mate  was  still  in  the  nest,  after  its  companion  had  secured 
another  mate.  The  birds  are  migratory  arriving  sometime  in  the 
early  part  of  March.  The  two  eggs  are  laid  about  April  15th. 

They  are  a.  dirty  white,  with  brown  spots.  The  young  are 
reptilian  in  appearance,  not  resembling  their  parents  in  any  way. 
They  take  several  months  to  grow  the  adult  feathers.  The  birds 
leave  about  the  last  of  November.  The  bird  is  not  harmful  as 
some  of  the  other  hawks,  and  therefore,  should  be  protected. 

This  display  was  one  of  the  many  fine  exhibits  in  the  North 
American  Sports,  Garden  and  Outdoor  Life  Show  held  this  past 
winter  in  Baltimore.  The  exhibit  was  presented  to  the  Society  by 
the  Homeland  Garden  Club,  after  the  show. 

NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY 

© 

Meetings  and  Lectures  at  the  Society 

May  3  -  General  discus sTon  on  the  Hie Id  Day  program. 

6  -  Meeting  of  Bird  Club. ' 

10  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Richard  E.  Stearns,  ’’Indian  Village  Site, 

Poolesville  on  the  Potomac  Riverw. 

11  -  Meeting  of  Mineral  Club. 

13  -  Meeting  of  Plant  Club. 

17  -  Lecture  by  Mr.  ‘William  S.  Pike,  WA  Glimpse  of  the 
West  in  Color” . 

24  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Clyde  Reed  -  -'The  Pitcher  Plant”. 

27  -  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Other-  Society  Events 

May  8  -  Pie Id  "Day  at  Patapsco  State  Park. 

22  -  Annual  Rocks  and  Mineral  Field  Trip. 

4  -  11  -  13  -  25-  Insect  Course. 

Girls  Junior  Division 

May  7  -  Point  meeting  of  Boys ‘and  Girls  for  photographic  course, 
conducted  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Fladung  and  Mr.  Edward  McColgan. 

22  -  Field  Trip  to  Blue  Mount  area,  conducted  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Boone  and  Mr.  A.  Llewellyn  Jones. 

Boys  Junior  Division 

May  7  -  Joint  meeting  With  Girls  Junior  Division  for  photo¬ 
graphic  course. 
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May  14  -  Talk  "by  Mr.  Ralph  Powell,  "Quartz". 

14  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Elias  Cohen,  "Copperhead”. 

21  -  Lecture  by  Mr.  Edward  McColgan,  "The'  Island  of  Ceylon". 
28  -  Talk  and  demonstration  by  Mr.  Henry  Eichhorn,  "The  Micro 
projector" . 

28  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Wilmer  Davison,  "Scavenger  Fish". 

Lecture s  to  Outside  Organizations 
May  18*)-  To  Calvert  Hall  Scnool"  *Class 

19)  by  Mr.  Carl  Ortel,  "Birds,  their 

20)  habits,  anatomy  and  taxidermy". 

20  -  To  Boy  Scout  Troop  #18,  Roland  Park  Junior  High  School 
by  Mr.  Elra  M.  Palmer,  "Maryland  Insects". 

26  -  To  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Drc  Howard  A.  Kelly, 

"Reptiles  of  the  World" . 

Loans  and  Exhibitions 

May  1  -  Enoch.  Pratt  Library,  Branch  #22,  Exhibit  of  Birds. 

2  -  Baltimore  City  College,  Exhibit  of  Life  History  of 
Butterflies . 

2  -  Western  High  School,  Loan  of Vr vine  Lantern  Slides. 

3  -  School  #34,  Loan  of  Birds. 

7  -  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Branch  #1,  Exhibit  of  Indian 
Artifacts. 

9  -  C-arrison  Junior  High  School,  Loan  of  Insects. 

10  -  South  Potomac  Junior  High  School,  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
Exhibits  of  Birds,  Insects,  Minerals  and  Nature  Photo¬ 
graphs  . 

10  -  Western  High  School  Class,  Museum  Tour. 

19  -  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Branch  #7 ,  Exhibit  of  Birds. 

25  -  G-arrison  Junior  High  School,  Loan  of  leaf,  prints. 

25  -  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Central  Branch,  Mammal  exhibit. 

25  -  Garrison  Junior  High  School,  Loan  of  Rocks  and  Minerals. 

27  -  Baltimore  Public  School  System,  500  Bird  leaflets  (Birds 

of  Baltimore  and  Vicinity) ;  2500  Museum  leaflets. 

28  -  Garrison  Junior  High  School,  Loan  of  Birds. 

28  -  Woodbine  Public  School,  Carroll  County,  Loom  of  Birds, 

29  -  Baltimore  City  College,  Loan  of  Modern  Shark’s  Jaw, 

Teeth  and  Vertebrae. 

50  -  Baltimore  City  College,  Loan  of  Crocodile,  Alligator 
and  Turtle  Skulls. 

31  -  Notre  Dame  School  Class,  Museum  Tour. 

31  «  School  #108,  Exhibit  of  Birds,  Insects  and  Nature  Prints 
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MAKING  PLASTER  CASTS  CF  LEAVES 


By  T.  Milton  Oler 


It  is  always  well  for  the  naturalist  to  keep  exact  records 
of  the  things  in  which  he  is  interested.  The  mineralogist, 
archaeologist,  and  palaeontologist  can  readily  find  specimens  that 
are  almost  imperishable,  but  for  the  botanist  few  such  specimens 
are  to  be  had,  and  while  photographs  and  drawings  are  of  undoubted 
value,  unless  they  are  very  exact,  they  are  apt  to  be  misleading. 
Dried  specimens  are  useful  but  not  satisfactory  for  all  purposes. 

I  have  found  that  leaves  may  readily  be  recorded  in  plaster 
for  absolute  accuracy  of  detail,  and  if  one  is  a  good  colorist, 
he  may  color  his  plaster  casts  until  the  subject  looks  almost  life 
like,  but  by  all  means  the  subject  must  be  posed  in  a  natural  and 
lifelike  manner. 

For  the  leaves  which  are  the  most  simple  to  cast  -  proceed 
in  the  following  manner:  select  a  good  normal  sample  of  the  leaf 
you  wish  to  record  -  turn  it  face  down  and  with  a  soft  brush  coat 
the  back  or  underside  of  the  leaf  with  kerosene.  Be  sure  to  prop 
up  the  leaf  with  some  small  pebbles  or  a  sufficient  number  of 
small  piles  of  wet  sand.  This  is  done  so  that  the  leaf  will  re¬ 
tain  all  its  natural  undulations  and  modeling.  When  the  leaf  has 
been  properly  propped  or  braced  from  beneath,  mix  your  plaster  of 
Paris  in  the  following  manner.  First  put  in  your  mixing  recepta¬ 
cle  as  much  water  as  you  think  the  job  will  require,  then  slowly 
sprinkle  in  your  plaster,  and  allow  it  to  set  for  a  few  minutes 
until  the  air  is  all  out  and  no  more  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  plaster  may  then  be  stirred  slightly  with  an 
old  spoon  or  a  small  steel  spatula,  and  should  not  be  used  until 
it  is  about  the  consistency  of  rich  cream.  When  it  is  in  this 
condition,  take  a  small  camel’shair  brush  and  dip  In  the  plaster, 
and  paint  same  carefully  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  that  has  been 
prepared  with  kerosene.  Paint  toward  the  edges  of  the  leaf  and 
keep  the  edgea  thin,  but  put  more  plaster  in  the  center  of  the 
leaf  for  strength.  As  the  plaster  is  painted  along  the  edges  it 
will  drop  off  and  leave  a  sharp  and  accurate  outline  of  the  leaf. 
Be  sure  you  do  not  get  any  thick  or  hard  plaster  on  the  edges  of 
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Proper  Method  for  Mounting  Leaf  on  Twig 


Removing  Leaf  from  Plaster  Cast 


Leaf  Set  Up  on  Sand  Piles  or  Pebbles  Ready  for  Plaster 
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leaf,  as  the  soft  plaster  drips  off  more  readily  and  leaves  your 
outline  detail  clean  and  sharp.  When  you  have  built  up  the  plaster 
in  the  center  of  the  leaf  to  what  you  think  will  give  sufficient 
strength,  let  it  set  for  about  15  or  20  minutes,  and  then  with  a 
thin  knife-blade  or  tweezers  gently  remove  the  leaf  by  lifting  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  If  the  leaf  requires  a  long  stem,  it  may  be 
made  by  dipping  a  piece  of  straw  or  wire  in  mixed  plaster  and  it  can 
be  attached  to  the  leaf  by  a  small  dab  of  wet  plaster.  For  best,  re¬ 
sults  it  is  well  to  mount  your  better  specimens  on  plaques,  which 
can  be  made  of  plaster  in  the  following  manner  -  take  an  ordinary 
china  dinner  plate,  or  pie  plate,  and  grease  the  inside  with  olive 
oil,  or  soapy  water,  mix  plaster  as  described  heretofore,  set  the 
plate  level  and  pour  in  the  plaster  to  a  depth  of  3/8  or  1/2  inch . 
When  the  plaster  is  commencing  to  set,  introduce  a  small  loop  made 
of  cord  or  wire  (which  can  be  used  as  hanger),  let  the  plaster  set 
for  15  or  20  minutes,  and  then  remove  it  from  the  dish  by  pulling 
gently  on  the  loop. 

Now  take  your  leaf  and  plaque  and  wet  them  both  by  immersion, 
and  fasten  the  specimen  in  the  following  manner.  Using  your  loop 
as  the  top  of  the  plaque,  try  placing  the  leaf  until  you  have  it  in 
the  position  which  pleases  you;  then  mix  a  small  portion  of  plaster, 
and  where  the  leaf  and  plaque  come  in  contact,  apply  a  small  dab  of 
plaster  and  let  it  set.  It  will  be  useless  to  try  to  attach  a  leaf 
that  is  dry  to  a  plaque  that  is  dry,  because  the  dry  plaster  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  water  from  the  wet  plaster  before  proper  action  takes 
pla  ce . 

This  work  can  be  done  in  the  field  and  the  specimens  may  be 
attached  to  twigs  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 

The  following  list  is  all  that  is  necessary  -  one  half  rubber 
ball  for  mixing  bowl,  two  small  camels  hair  brushes,  an  old  spoon 
for  stirring,  and  a  thin-bladed  pocket  knife  or  tweezers.  This 
equipment  can  be  readily  carried,  and  the  rubber  bowl  is  especially 
handy  in  the  field,  as  it  can  be  easily  cleaned  by  turning  inside 
out.  Be  sure  that  your  plaster  is  fresh  and  not  air  slaked. 

It  will  be  best  for  the  beginner  to  try  a  simple  leaf  at  first, 
and  after  becoming  more  confident  and  proficient  the  more  intri¬ 
cate  specimens,  such  as  maple,  oak  and  grape,  or  fig,  will  be  easily 
mastered.  Remember  that  at  first  plaster  will  be  a  very  refractory 
material,  but  after  a  few  trials  you  will  agree  with  the  writer 
that  it  is  all  a  matter  of  practice. 

If  you  are  satisfied  with  your  Samples  of  leaves  and  care  to 
go  to  the  trouble  of  coloring,  the  following  method  is  » s  good  as 
any  I  have  tried.  After  the  leaf  is  thoroughly  dry,  give  it  a 
medium  thin  coat  of  white  shellac  or  glue  size  (glue  thinned  out  in 
warm  water).  This  is  done  to  kill  the  suction  of  the  dry  plaster. 
After  the  shellac  or  glue  has  dried,  put  on  your  colors,  preferably 
colors  ground  in  Japan  varnish,  and  thinned  with  turpentine.  Most 
of  the  colors  "ground  in  Japan"  are  now  made  in  America,  It  is  a 
trade  term.  If  the  leaf  shows  a  high  gloss  on  the  surface  after 
your  color  is  dry  go  over  it  with  a  coat  of  Damar  or  any  good  color¬ 
less  varnish.  If  a  medium  gloss  is  desired  use  a  medium  gloss 
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Elm  Leaf  ilo  unted  on  Plaoxue 


Side  View  of  Leaf  and  Plaque.  Shaded  Portion  Shows  . 

Thickness  of  Leaf  in  Center,  The  Edges  Should  Be  Very  Thin 
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varnish,  and  if  the  leaf  is  matte  or  flat  the  Japan  color  will  be 
sufficient.  My  reason  for  using  the  colors  ground  in  Japan  var¬ 
nish  is  that  the  pigment  is  usually  ground  finer,  and  being  mixed 
with  turpentine  makes  a  thin  and  easy  flowing  coat,  which  will  not 
fill  up  the  fine  details  as  a  heavier  oil  paint  will  do. 

•3HHI- 

THE  JAPANESE  BEETLE  (POPILLIA  JAPONICA  NEWM. ) 

By  Price  G.  Piquett 

In  the  summer  of  1916,  inspectors  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  observed  at  Riverton,  New  Jersey,  a  few 
beetles  which  were  new  to  them.  They  were  thought  to  represent 
a  species  common  in  our  southern  states,  not  found  heretofore  in 
the  north,  but  further  examination  established  the  species  as  one 
native  to  Japan.  It  was  not  long  before  the  species  was  found  to 
be  spreading  to  nearby  territory,  and  inasmuch  as  it  proved  to  be 
a  real  pest,  federal  and  state  authorities  were  soon  consulting 
in  an  effort  to  eradicate  the  noxious  beetle,  or  at  least  prevent 
its  further  spread.  Arsenical  sprays  and  other  methods  of  control 
were  used,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  extermination  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  The  insect  was  apparently  established  in  this  country; 
moreover,  each  year  would  probably  find  it  in  new  territory. 

In  1926,  the  Japanese  Beetle  first  appeared  in  Maryland. 

Since  that  date  it  has  been  fought  constantly  in  this  State. 

Leaders  in  various  fields  have  been  appointed  to  head  the  groups 
which  are  trying  to  suppress  the  pest.  Among  these  specialists 
are  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons,  Director  of  Extension  Service,  Dr.  Ernest 
N.  Cory,  State  Entomologist,  and  Dr.  George  S.  Lankford,  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  have  the  in¬ 
fested  counties,  towns,  and  farms  match  dollar  for  dollar  the 
amount  of  money  the  state  plans  to  spend  in  these  infested  areas. 
Moreover,  the  Federal  Government  has  also  indicated  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  match  the  state  appropriations. 

The  beetle  retardation  program  in  Maryland  calls  for  a  united 
front  and  the  cooperative  efforts  of  nurserymen,  farmers,  people 
in  the  cities,  towns,  and  counties,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments.  An  attempt  is  being  made  by  these  united 
forces  to  retard  the  insect's  Increase  and  spread,  so  that  non- 
infested  and  lightly  infested  areas  will  not  have  to  apply  expen¬ 
sive  control  practices  for  several  years  to  come, 

A  brief  description  of  this  pest,  how  it  works,  and  its  con¬ 
trol  follows.  The  beetle  is  a  brilliantly  colored  Insect,  varying 
in  length  from  five-sixteenths  to  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  It 
is  somewhat  oval  in  shape  and  partially  convex.  The  dorsal  surface 
is  slightly  flattened  without  pubescence  and  hairs  or  scales.  The 
color  is  a  bright  metallic  green,  except  the  wing  covers  which  are 
a  coppery  brown.  On  the  end  of  the  abdomen  there  are  two  small 
tufts  of  white  hairs,  and  along  each  side  thereof,  are  five  more 
of  such  patches.  These  white  spots  help  to  distinguish  the  Japane 
Beetle  from  other  beetles  which  more  or  less  resemble  it.  The  hea 
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and  logs  of  the  insect  are  of  a  dark,  metallic,  green  color  vary¬ 
ing  in  tint  in  different  positions. 

Adults  live  on  the  average  forty-six  days.  About  June  10th 
the  beetles  make  their  appearance  and  they  continue  to  increase 
in  numbers  until  about  July  25th.  After  the  first  week  in  August 
they  start  to  disappear.  A  few  continue  until  frost.  Each  fe¬ 
male  lays  on  the  average  about  forty  eggs  which  are  deposited  in 
sod  land,  lawns,  permanent  pasture,  etc.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from 
nine  to  fourteen  days,  tiny  white  grubs  emerging  therefrom  to 
feed  upon  and  injure  the  roots  of  grasses  and  other  plants.  The 
grubs  grow  gradually  during  the  summer,  and  pass  through  three 
stages .  When  the  grub  changes  from  one  stage  to  another  it  molts 
or  sheds  its  skin.  Usually  the  winter  is  passed  while  the  grub 
is  dormant  in  its  third  stage.  In  early  spring  it  resumes  feed¬ 
ing  and  by  the  middle  of  May  its  development  is  complete  and  it 
goes  into  a  resting  or  pupal  stage,  only  to  appear  two  or  three 
weeks  later  as  an  adult  beetle.  Most  of  the  life  of  this  pest 
is  passed  in  the  grub  or  larval  stage. 

Much  of  the  insects’1  depredations  are  committed  in  the  beetle 
stage  during  the  month  or  so  when  they  are  found  flying  in  the  in¬ 
fested  areas.  The  beetle  feeds  on  nearly  all  types  of  shrubbery 
including  some  evergreens.  It  destroys  corn,  soybeans,  alfalfa, 
and  other  forage  and  vegetable  crops,  and  feeds  on  apples,  peaches, 
and  most  other  fruits,  in  all  attacking  more  than  two  hundred 
different  plants.  The  pear  is  about  the  only  fruit  tree  which  is 
immune.  Garden  crops  such  as  asparagus  and  beans  are  much  more 
subject  to  attack  by  the  Japanese  Beetle  than  cabbage,  carrots, 
potatoes,  and  tomatoes.  Notwithstanding,  this  beetle  is  probably 
the  worst  insect  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  defoliation  of  plants,  its  damage  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle,  but  while  the  Bean  Beetle  feeds 
only  on  beans  and  related  plants,  the  Japanese  Beetle  feeds  on 
many  kinds. 

How  are  you  to  protect  your  farms,  gardens,  and  lawns?  By 
spraying.  In  doing  so  maintain  a  deposit  of  spray  residue  on  all 
portions  of  the  plants  subject  to  attack  during  the  period  while 
the  beetle  is  prevalent  -  the  period  of  flight  after  the  beetle 
has  left  the  pupal  stage.  The  residue  repels  the  beetle  and  pre¬ 
vents  extensive  feeding.  A  satisfactory  spray  is  made  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  -  one  pound  to  three  gallons  of  water.  Two  sprays 
which  are  more  serviceable  ares  (l)  four  level  tablespoonfuls 
of  dry  arsenate  of  lead,  three  level  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and 
one  gallon  of  water.  (Arsenate  of  lead  is  poisonous  to  man  and 
animals.  Use  gloves  if  mixing  with  hands  and  keep  hands  from 
mouth);  (2)  1/2  ounce  of  derris,  1/2  ounce  rosin  residue  emulsion 
and  three  gallons  of  water.  If  a  contact  spray  is  desired  use 
pyrethrum  on  delicate  flowers.  Follow  manufacturer’s  directions. 

Do  not  use  lead  arsenate  in  flower  beds,  shrubbery  borders,  or 
vegetable  gardens.  Some  plants  will  not  grow  in  lead  treated 
soil. 

To  protect  your  lawn  from  the  root-eating  grub  of  the  Japanese 
Beetle,  treat  it  with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds 
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to  1000  square  feet.  Late  August  and  September  are  the  best 
months  for  the  application  of  this  insecticide,  since  the  young 
grubs  are  beginning  to  feed  at  this  time.  It  nay  be  applied 
either  wet  or  dry;  if  dry  mix  one  pound  of  lead  arsenate  with 
25  pounds  of  moist  sand  or  soil.  Spread  evenly  over  the  turf. 
With  water  a  power  sprayer  is  necessary.  Use  one  pound  of  lead- 
arsenate  to  two  gallons  of  water.  At  this  dilution  apply  20  gal¬ 
lons  to  1000  square  feet.  Wash  the  material  from  the  grass  be¬ 
fore  it  dries.  Every  square  foot  of  lawn  treated  is  grub  proof 
for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Traps  (see  illustration)  help  to  decrease  the  population  of 
the  Japanese  Beetle,  reduce  egg  laying,  and  future  broods  of 
beetles,  and  attract  beetles  from  flowers,  etc.  Traps  may  be  had 
from  local  dealers. 

While  the  private  owner  is  doing  his  part  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  are  doing  theirs.  Quarantines  have  been  pro¬ 
mulgated  to  prevent  passage  of  beetles  from  infested  to  non- 
infested  territory.  Scouts  are  sent  out  to  find  how  far  the 
beetle  has  spread.  This  gives  the  authorities  a  foundation  on 
which  to  base  their  retardation  work.  Only  by  working  on  all 
fronts  will  this  pest  be  held  in  bounds. 


KNOW  YOUR  MUSEUM 

In  our  mineral  display  at  the  museum,  specimens  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  bluish-green  mineral,  lying  in  a  black  velvet  tray,  have 
attracted  considerable  attention. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  regarding  this  semi-precious 
gem  known  as  Beryl.  To  the  jeweler  it  is  aquamarine  used  as  a 
setting  in  rings  and  other  ornaments. 

Beryl  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  throughout  the 
State,  The  specimens  here  shown  were  found  in  the  Arundel  Quarry, 
on  Harford  Road  and  the  Gunpowder  River,  and  are  unusually  fine. 

The  mineral  -  derives  its  name  from  beryllium,  a  rare  metal  found 
in  its  composition.  It  Is  a  complex  silicate  and  generally  found 
in  pegmatite  dykes  associated  with  feldspar,  garnets,  quartz,  and 
mica  . 

The  specimens  on  display  are  truly  beautiful  and  in  a  vague 
way  remind  the  writer  of  opals,  and  although  not  possessing  the 
play  of  colors  and  fire,  do  possess  the  gem  like  quality  of  opals. 

Beryl,  comparatively  rare  in  Maryland,  is  found  in  much  larger 
quantities  in  New  England,  especially  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Ve rm ont . 
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NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE 

■■  - - -  1,11  »  --  -  '■’.■.■P'-  ■  ■■■■•-  4-UJ. 


Meetings  anc!  Le ctures  at  the  Society 


June  3 

7 

8 

10 

14 

17 

21 

24 

28 


-  Meeting  of  Bird  Club. 

-  Talk  by  Mr.  W.  Bryant  Tyrrell,  "Special  Notes  on  the 
Barred  Owl". 

-  Meeting  of  Mineral  Club. 

-  Meeting  of  Plant  Club. 

-  Talk  by  Mr.  Gilbert  C.  Klingel,  "Notes  on  the  Recent 
Inagua  Expedition". 

-  Staff  Meeting. 

-  Lecture  with  notion  pictures  by  Mr.  William  Hassler, 
"The  Terry-Holden  British  Guiana  Expedition". 

-  Meeting  of  Plant  Club. 

-  Talk  by  Mr.  Joseph  White,  "Fresh  Water  Angling". 


Junior  Divisions 


June  4 
11 

18 

25 


Joint  meeting  of  Girls  and  Boys  for  photographic  Course 
conducted  by  Mr.  Edward  McColgan  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Fladung. 
Joint  meeting  of  Girls  and  Bovs.  Parents'  night. 
Lecture  by  Mr.  Elmo  Masters,  "insects  and  Their  Impor¬ 
tance  to  Man". 

Boys'  Meeting.  Talk  by  Mr.  Romeo  Mansueti,  "Reptiles 
in  My  Collection". 

Boys'  Junior  Division  -  Lecture  by  Mr.  Joseph  White, 
"Fish  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay". 


Lectures  to  Outside  Organizations 

June  14  -  To  C.C.C.  Camp  #360,  Maryland,  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Mather,  Jr., 
"Geology  of  South  Mountain,  Maryland  and  Soil  Conserve - 
t ion" . 

8,9  -  Six  Lectures  -  to  Baltimore  City  College  by  Mr.  Elias 
Cohen,  "Reptiles-of  Maryland". 


Other  Society  Activities 


June  1,8,15  -  Insect  Course  completed. 

Loans,  Exhibitions  and  School  Service 

June  2  -  Museum  Tour  -  St.  Edward's  Sunday  School. 

4  -  Museum  Tour  -  Walbrook  M.E.  Sunday  School. 

6  -  Baltimore  City  College  -  loan  of  birds. 

15  -  Museum  Tour  -  Woodland  School,  District  #2. 

25  -  Exhibit  of  Maryland  Birds  and  their  nests  at  Enoch  Pratt 
Library,  Branch  #1. 
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CONOWINGO 

An  Archaeological  Account 
By  Richard  E.  Stearns 


History 


The  Susquehanna  River  has  its  headwaters  In  Otsego  County, 

New  York,  flows  through  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  very 
picturesque  country,  crosses  Pennsylvania  in  its  course,  and  final¬ 
ly  empties  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland. 
Three  large  tributaries  join  the  Susquehanna  from  the  west,  -  the 
Chemung,  West  Branch  and  Juniata,  forming  a  drainage  system  cover¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Throughout  its  length  the  Susquehanna  Valley  is  ideally 
suited  for  the  habitations  of  man,  and  before  the  coming  of  the 
Europeans,  was  perhaps  as  thickly  settled  by  aborigines  as  any 
part  of  North  America  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

In  Colonial  days  the  people  in  residence  were  of  Iroquoian 
stock,  those  dwelling  to  the  north  in  New  York  belonging  to  the 
Confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations,  while  the  middle  and  lower  reaches 
of  the  river  were  the  home  of  the  Susquehannocks .  To  the  French 
and  the  Iroquoian  groups  in  the  north  the  Susquehannocks  who  in¬ 
habited  the  middle  Susquehanna  valley  were  called  Andastes, while 
the  southern  division  '  was  known  as  Conestogas.  The  name  Sus- 
quehannock  is  not  Iroquoian  but  Algonkian,  as  is  also  the  name  of 
the  river,  which  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  "Water  grating  on 
stones"  or  "Roily  river",  suggested  by  the  great  number  of  rapids 
in  its  course. 

To  the  Delawares  in  New  Jersey  who  were  of  Algonkian  stock 
the  Susquehannocks  and  the  Iroquois  in  general  were  referred  to  as 
Minquas,  or  Mingwe ,  which  means  stealthy,  treacherous-.  Although 
of  the  same  linguistic  stock,  the  Northern  Iroquois  and  the  Sus- 
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A  -  Area  that  showed  recent  occupation 


MAP  CP  VILLAGE  SITE  AT  C01T0WIEG0 ,  CECIL  GO,  ,  ML 
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quehannocks  carried  on  a  deadly  war  with  each  other  which  lasted 
well  into  the  seventeenth  century. 

Although  the  Susquehannocks  inhabited  the  river  in  historical 
times,  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  they  had  not  been  in  resi¬ 
dence  more  than  a  few  hundred  years,  but  had  driven  out  an  earlier 
people.  This  thought  is  substantiated  by  the  large  numbers  of  arti¬ 
facts  and  petroglyphs  found  in  this  area  that  are  of  a  type  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Algonkians  or  to  an  earlier  people.  The  objects  found 
on  "some  of  the  larger  sites  show  great  diversity  of  type  since  these 
places,  because  of  their  favorable  locations,  had  been  inhabited  for 
ages  by  successive  waves  of  people  who,  upon  quitting  the  scene, 
left  behind  them  the  products  of  their  culture a 

One  of  these  large  sites  is  to  be  found  in  Maryland  at  the 

present  location  of  the  Conowingo  Dan.  On  the  Cecil  County  side* 
of  the  river  a  large  flood  plain  extends  from  the  dam  to  a  half 
mile  or  so  beyond  the  mouth  of  Octorar©  Creek,  and  perhfips  a 
quarter  mile  back  from  the  river.  Evidence  of  aboriginal  occupa¬ 
tion  borders  the  river  and  extends  from  the  dam  southward  to 
0ctorss.ro  Creek.  Nothing  so  far  has  been  found  by  us  in  that  part 
of  the  plain  to  the  south  of  this  creek.  Above  the  dam,  in  that 
part  which  is  no?/  under  water,  the  flood  plain  extended  for  another 
quarter  mile.  The  river  below  the  dam  is  wide  and  shallow,  becom¬ 
ing  quite  dry  in  late  summer  so  that  one  can  walk  over  the  rocks  to 
Rowland  Island,  approximately  three  quarters  of  the  distance  to  the 

western  bank.  Up  river  a  few  miles  and  at  present  inundated  by  the 

waters  of  Conowingo  Lake  was  the  little  town  of  Conowingo  from  which 
the  dam  received  its  name.  This  is  an  Indian  word  that  is  believed 
to  mean  "At  the  Falls". 

Whether  this  site  was  occupied  by  the  Susquehann ocks  is  not 
definitely  known,  although  some  students  think  that  it  may  be  the 
location  of  their  first  town  up  river,  called  Sasquesahanough ,  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Captain  John  Smith. 

In  1608  Smith  with  several  followers  explored  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  being  forced  to  stop 
because  of  rapids  below  the  mouth  of  Octororo  Creek.  Here  the 
party  met  some  Susquehannock  Indians  who  gave  them  the  names  of 
their  towns.  These  Smith  placed  on  his  map,  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  was  possible,  considering  that  he  did  not  personally  visit  then. 

For  many  years  before  the  erection  of  the  dam,  this  site  was 
known  locally  as  Cromleys  Mountain  field.  On  a  collecting  trip 
during  the  great  flood  of  March,  1936,  the  writer  met  the  farmer 
who  had  worked  this  field  for  a  period  of  some  twenty  years,  and 
according  to  him,  collectors  visited  this  site  regularly  every 
fall  and  spring,  finding  great  numbers  of  artifacts.  Although  we 
have  been  visiting  this  site  only  since  the  dan  was  built,  a  large 
collection  from  this  locality  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Natural  History  Society,  including  many  types  of  artifacts  found 
very  sparingly  in  other  parts  of  Maryland. 

Before  the  flood  just  referred  to,  the  area  on  this  site  from 
which  artifacts  could  be  found,  extended  from  the  dam  to  the  mouth 
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of  Octor®ro  Creek.  A  wide  beach  occurs  along  this  stretch  of  the 
river,  upon  which  the  annual  spring  floods  deposit  the  material 
washed  from  the  adjacent  field.  During  this  flood  most  of  the 
gates  of  the  dam  were  open  for  three  days;  at  one  time  all  were 
open.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  half  of  the  site  was 
washed  away  by  the  raging  waters,  which  rose  so  high  as  to  flood 
long  stretches  of  the  Port  Deposit  road  and  to  cover  the  flood 
plain  with  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water.  A  great  many  artifacts 
were  found  after  the  waters  receded,  but  a  vastly  greater  number 
were  washed  away  and  completely  lost. 

Stone  Ornaments 

Most  important  of  the  artifacts  recovered  during  our  six 
years  of  searching  were  bannerstones ,  a  problematical  form  made 
of  stone,  found  throughout  Maryland  and  extremely  plentiful  at 
this  site.  Because  of  their  fragile  construction  nearly  all  were 
found  broken,  some  anciently  and  others  by  cultivation  of  the 
field  and  by  the  action  of  flood  waters.  The  most  characteris¬ 
tic  form  is  shown  in  Figures  1  and  2.  Steatite,  black  slate, 
and  schist  are  the  materials  of  which  the  majority  of  these  ob¬ 
jects  were  made,  although  sandstone,  granite  and  various  other 
forms  of  shale  and  slate  were  used  occasionally.  In  size  the 
type  illustrated  in  Figures  1  and  2  varies  from  about  two  to 
eight  inches  across  the  wings.  We  have  found  a  number  of  wing 
tips  showing  very  plainly  evidence  of  sawing,  suggesting  that 
in  the  event  of  breakage  to  one  wing,  the  other  was  trimmed  short 
to  match. 

Occasionally  holes  were  bored  along  the  break  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  lashing  the  two  parts  together. 

Another  very  characteristic  form  found  here  is  illustrated 
in  Figures  3  and  4.  Steatite  seems  to  be  the  material  that  was 
preferred  for  this  type  of  bannerstone  as  we  have  found  very  few 
made  of  other  stones.  An  unusual  specimen  made  of  banded  slate 
and  of  a  type  that  is  more  frequently  found  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  New  York  State  than  elsewhere  is  shown  in  Figure  5.  A  well 
made  rectangular  single  hole  gorget,  also  of  banded  slate,  was 
found  at  the  same  spot  where  the  bannerstone  we. s  picked  up. 

This  specimen  is  not  in  our  possession. 

The  wings  of  several  broken  bannerstones  in  the  collection 
are  notched  or  grooved  and  the  jagged  broken  edges  ground  smooth. 
Evidently  these  objects  were  thought  too  valuable  to  discard  and 
so  were  used  for  other  purposes.  Figures  8  a,b,c  illustrate 
these  specimens.  In  Figure  8  b  the  core  left  from  incomplete 
drilling  with  a  hollow  reed  or  bone  can  be  plainly  seen.  These 
objects  were  perforated  with  either  a  hollow  or  solid  drill,  a 
cylindrical  core  remaining  when  a  hollow  drill  was  used.  Two  of 
these  cores  are  shown  in  Figure  7.  Occasionally  the  drilling 
did  not  run  true  as  is  illustrated  In  Figure  9,  in  which  the  hole 
cane  through  the  side  near  the  top.  In  this  instance  the  stone 
was  cut  partly  through  and  the  upper  part  broken  off  and  dis¬ 
carded.  This  discarded  piece  is  the  one  illustrated. 
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The  purpose  of  bannerstones  has  boon  the  cause  of  nuch  con¬ 
jecture  among  students  of  Aboriginal  America,  who  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  mounted  on  a  staff  and.  used,  in 
ceremonial  dances  or  as  insignia  of  rank.  If  they  were  in  use 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  Icy  the  white  men  no  record 
has  been  left  us,  and  yet  it  would  be  strange  if  t  hey  were  not,  p  s 
they  are  found  generally  all  over  the  Eastern  United  States. 

A  few  gorgets  and  pendant  ornaments  have  been  collected. 

They  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  bannerstones  and.  most  of  those 
we  have  are  broken.  The  material  of  which  they  are  made  is  usual¬ 
ly  slate  of  various  types  and  some  have  designs  engraved  on  the 
surface.  Ornaments  of  this  type  are  shown  in  Figure  10,  the  speci¬ 
men  marked  (a)  coming  from  Rowland  Island.  Figure  10  b  shows  one 
made  from  the  broken  wing  of  a  steatite  bannerstone,  engraved  on 
both  sides  with  cross  hatch  lines. 

We  have  found,  several  interesting  beads  of  steatite  and  black 
slate  with  plain  and  notched  edges  and  varying  from  one -sixteenth 
to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  These  are  illustrated  in  Figure 

11. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  Society's  possession 
is  a  small  notched  disk  of  green  schist  l-l/2  inches  in  diameter 
with  a  raised  central  section  upon  which  is  carved  a  crude  human 
face.  This  specimen  is  shown  in  Figure  12.  Another  interesting 
object  is  a  large  round  bead  of  soapstone,  very  heavy  and  possess¬ 
ing  a  wide  hole  somewhat  like  a  bannerstone.  Perhaps  it  i s  a 
bannerstone,  although  its  shape  is  unusual.  (Figure  6). 

Pot te  ry 

Fragments  of  vessels  of  both  clay  and  steatite  are  abundant 
on  this  site.  A  few  miles  to  the  west  in  Harford  County,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin,  large  outcrops  of  steatite  occur.  The  stone 
was  extensively  worked  by  the  Indians  and  no  doubt  the  vessels 
used  at  Conov/ingo  were  quarried  in  this  section.  The  shapes  of 
these  vessels  are  similar  to  those  found  throughout  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  New  England  States. 

There  are  no  complete  vessels  in  our  collection  and  the 
writer  has  seen  but  one  small  bowl  without  handles  that  was  found 
intact,  although  it  has  been  reported  that  others  have  been  found. 

Numbers  of  stone  picks  used  in  working  steatite,  made  for 
the  most  part  of  the  same  type  of  rock  that  was  used  for  picks 
in  the  quarries  of  the  valley  of  tho  Patuxent  River,  have  been 
found.  These  picks  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  seem  that-  the 
vessels  were  made  on  the  spot,  yet  very  few  fragments  of  un¬ 
finished  vessels  such  as  those  present  in  an  aboriginal  quarry 
were  noted.  There  may  be  an  outcrop  of  steatite  much  closer  than 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  ,  which  would  make  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  picks  from  the  village  to  the  quarry  an  easy  matter. 

The  majority  of  the  sherds  of  clay  are  of  a  type  resembling 
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the  old  Algonkian  of  the  Chesapeake  tidewater  region.  Most  of 
these  are  from  large  vessels  bearing  no  design  other  than  cord 
and  net  impressions  on  the  exterior.  Crushed  quartz,  granite, 
steatite  and  mica  are  the  usual  tempering  materials.  Some  few 
sherds  were  found  bearing  incised  designs  and  tempered  with 
shell,  which  in  all  cases  has  completely  leached  out.  These 
sherds  somewhat  resemble  types  we  have  found  on  the  tributaries 
and  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Maryland.  (Figure  13), 

Just  beneath  the  dam,  covering  an  area  of  about  an  acre, 
was  a  site  bearing  evidence  of  fairly  recent  occupation.  This 
was  the  only  place  at  Conowingo  where  we  found  traces  of  fire 
places  or  refuse  pits.  No  longer  can  they  be  seen,  however, 
inasmuch  as  the  1936  flood,  referred  to  heretofore,  washed  away 
the  site  clear  to  the  rocks  of  the  old  river  bed.  Charcoal  was 
observed  in  a  number  of  places,  mingled  with  sherds  and  animal 
bones,  chiefly  those  of  the  deer.  We  have  noted  animal  bones  at 
Conowingo  in  no  other  place  except  this  one  spot.  During  the 
construction  of  the  dam  this  area  was  disturbed  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  erection  of  sheds,  and  other  activities  connected 
with  the  work,  that  no  well  defined  pits  were  noted,  the  refuse 
occurring  in  small  pockets  near  the  surface.  Numerous  sherds 
were  found,  chiefly  small  fragments,  which  from  their  somewhat 
fresher  appearance  seem  t o  be  more  recent  than  the  pottery  from 
other  parts  of  the  site.  Some  rim  designs  are  shown  in  Figure 
14.  These  fragments  are  all  tempered  with  hard  stone,  quartz 
predominating,  and  range  in  color  from  yellow-brown  to  a  dark 
grey. 

A  decorated  fragment  of  a  dark  red  color  tempered  with 
stone  (Figure  16),  was  found  on  Rowland  Island. 

Although  some  of  the  sherds  found  at  Conowingo  may  repre¬ 
sent  pottery  of  Susquehannock  occupation,  none  was  found  which 
could  definitely  be  said  to  bear  the  characteristic  embellish¬ 
ments  peculiar  to  this  type  of  earthenware,  such  as  modeled 
human  figures  and  faces,  or  collared  and  castellated  rims  with 
nodes  on  the  lower  edge.  The  only  collared  rim  sherd  in  the 
collection  is  a.  badly  weathered  one  which  is  tempered  with 
crushed  granite.  (See  Figure  15). 

Fragments  of  two  clay  pipes  were  found,  both  illustrated 
in  Figure  21.  The  stem  of  ace  shows  very  clearly  that  it  was 
molded  around  a  thick  cord,  which  upon  burning  out  left  a  hole 
for  the  passage  of  smoke. 

Two  fragments  of  stone  pipes  were  also  found,  one  a.  small 
piece  of  the  bowl,  re  de  of  steatite,  and  the  other  a  piece  of  a 
bowl  of  light  brown  sandstone.  We  saw  a  fragment  of  this  same 
sandstone  pipe  in  the  possession  of  another  party  and  from  an 
examination  it  would  seem  that  it  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
tapering  tube. 

Chipped  Implements 


Of  the  various  types  of  implements  found  at  Conowingo,  none 
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is  so  numerous  ?s  flaked  projectile  points,  knives,  and  scrapers. 
Many  thousands  of  these  objects  have  evidently  been  picked  up, 
over  a  number  of  years,  and  many  are  still  to  be  found.  One 
collector  reported  having  found  nearly  four  hundred  in  one  day 
after  a  spring  flood.  A  study  of  those  in  our  collection,  which 
numbers  about  one  thousand,  shows  that  the  common  type  of  pro¬ 
jectile  point  is  the  ordinary  stemmed  variety.  Several  variations 
of  this  form  are  shown  in  Figure  17  a,  b,  c,'d,  e,  f.  Quartz  and 
rhyolite  are  the  materials  most  commonly  used  in  their  manu¬ 
facture.  Quite  a  number  are  made  of  quartzite,  those  made  of 
this  material  usually  being  of  the  form  shown  in  Figure  17  a  to 
'd.  Small  points  of  black  chert  and  jasper  are  abundant,  both 
stemmed  and  triangular.  Quartz,  chert  and  jasper  occur  as  small 
boulders  in  river  drift,  and  the  points  made  of  this  material  are 
usually  small,  seldom  over  two  inches  for  quartz,  and  one  and  one - 
half  inch  for  chert  and  jasper. 

Most  of  the  scrapers  in  the  collection  are  of  the  thumbnail 
variety  and  are  generally  made  of  chert  and  quartz.  We  have 
found  numbers  of  points  of  chert  of  the  type  shown  in  Figure  17  h, 
which  have  a  thick  cross  section  and  are  suited  for  use  as  drill 
points,  as  is  evident  by  several  which  are  worn  quite  smooth  at 
one  end. 

Spearheads  and  other  large  forms  were  made  of  rhyolite  and  a 
rough  textured  grey  rock  somewhat  resembling  greenstone.  The 
objects  made  of  this  type  of  greenstone  are  all  spearheads, 
averaging  about  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  are  all  of  one 
type.  The  characteristic  features  of  this  form  are  shown  in 
Figure  18  a,b.  There  seem  to  be  present  more  large  forms  made 
of  this  rock  than  of  rhyolite.  Figure  19  shows  a  spearhead  of 
rhyolite  from  Rowland  Island,  which  is  the  only  complete  large 
object  of  this  material  in  the  collection.  A  crude  spearhead  of 
hornblende  (Figure  20)  was  found  on  Rowland  Island,  the  notches 
being  ground  instead  of  chipped. 

Axes  and  Celts 


Eight  complete  and  a  number  of  fragmentary  grooved  axes 
were  found.  Host  of  these  are  three  quarter  grooved,  with  the 
groove  placed  close  to  the  poll  and  slanting  downward  from  front 
to  back.  Greenstone  and  granite  are  the  rocks  f  rom  wh  ich  most 
of  them  are  made.  Several  consist  of  rock  which  has  weathered 
to  such  an  extent  that  identification  is  not  possible  without 
breaking  the  specimen.  One  of  the  finest  axes  in  the  collection 
is  the  double  grooved  one  shown  in  Figure  23. 

Half  way  between  the  mainland  and  Rowland  Island,  is  a  small 
island  which  before  the  flood  of  1936  contained,  on  what  was  left 
of  its  top  soil,  sherds  of  clay  and  steatite,  chipped  implements, 
and  other  indications  of  Indian  habitations  similar  to  those  on 
the  mainland.  From  this  island  come  the  gouge  shown  in  Figure 
22,  which  resembles  those  from  New  England. 

Celts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  to  the  same  extent  as 
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wore  grooved  axes,  although  we  have  found  quite  a  number,  mostly 
broken.  The  few  complete  ones  in  the  collection  are  very  poor¬ 
ly  made,  while  the  broken  specimens,  which  greatly  outnumber 
the  whole  ones,  contain  very  few  that  can  be  said  to  have  been 
well  finished.  Over  one -half  of  these  celts  are  made  of  a  form 
of  diabase ,.  a  stone  of  a  purple  color  which  has  badly  weathered. 

Hammer  stones  and  other  Objects 

Among  the  remaining  artifacts  to  be  mentioned  are  ham me r- 
stones,  abrading  stones,  and  objects  resembling  roller  pestles. 
These  pestles  differ  in  no  respect  from  true  roller  pestles  ex¬ 
cept  that  not  one  shows  the  polish  on  the  ends  that  is  a  sure 
indication  of  use.  These  objects  were  artifically  shaped  as 
they  show  peck  marks  resulting  fron  blows  with  a  hammers  tone. 

Hammerstones  are  quite  abundant.  They  are  made  of  quartz, 
greenstone,  and  a  tough  grey  rock,  the  form  being  either  spheri¬ 
cal  or  disk-shaped. 

The  abrading  stones  we  have  found  do  not  differ  fron  those 
we  have  picked  up  on  other  sites  in  Maryland,  show!  ifg  the  same 
abraded  surfaces  and  grooves,  the  result  of  grinding  some  ob¬ 
jects,  probably  the  edges  of  axes  and  celts. 

The  remaining  objects  to  be  mentioned  are  notched  stones 
used  either  as  sinkers  or  weights.  These  are  usually  small  flat 
boulders  notched  at  opposite  sides.  Some  few  are  rather  large, 
one  in  particular  which  had  also  been  used  as  an  anvil  stone, 
weighing  as  much  as  ten  pounds.  Also  about  a  dozen  circular 
disks  of  black  slate  were  found  which  had  been  notched  and  which 
averaged  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 

Our  Department  of  Archaeology  expects  to  continue  working 
at  Conowingo  with  the  hope  that  further  knowledge  of  the  Indians 
who  once  lived  there  may  be  gained  from  the  artifacts  collected. 
Supplemental  notes  will  appear  at  a  later  date. 


KNOW  YOUR  MUSEUM 

Many  creatures  for  self  preservation  mimic  creatures  simi¬ 
lar  to  themselves.  Though  not  necessarily  related,  they  do 
possess  some  qualities  of  the  animal  they  mimic.  One  of  such 
striking  examples  on  display  is  that  of  the  Monarch  and  the 
Viceroy,  butterflies. 

The  Entomologists  tell  us  that  the  Viceroy  associates  with 
the  Monarch  for  protection  from  the  birds  which  would  feed  upon 
it,  but  do  not  attack  the  Monarch  because  of  its  unpleasant 
taste.  This  is  in  all  probability  due  to  two  sacs  on  the  hind 
wings  of  the  male  Monarch,  which  are  said  to  contain  a  peculiar 
scent . 

The  Viceroy  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Monarch.  The  colors 
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of  both  insoots  aro  the  sane,  a  deep  orange  with  veins  of  black. 
They  belong  to  different  genera  of  butterflies. 

There  are  many  instances  of  minicry,  such  as  flies  ninicing 
bees,  ants  mimicing  flies,  and  others  of  equal  interest* 

E.B.F. 


NOTES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY 
Meetings  and  Lectures  at  the  Society 

July  5  -  Talk  by  Mr.  David  Bacharach,  "Fruit  Fly  Genetics". 

6  -  Meeting  of  Mineral  Club. 

8  -  Meeting  of  Bird  Club. 

12  -  Talk  by  Mr.  Heath,  "Social  Psychology  in  Relation  to 
Natural  History", 

19  -  Talk  bv  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Moore,  "Experimental  Psychology 

in  Law1' . 

26  ~  Talk  by  Mr.  Henri  Seibert,  "Biological  Laws  Applicable 
to  Man"  . 

Junior  Divisions 

July  9  -  Joint  meeting  of  girls  and  boys  for  Photographic  Course 
conducted  by  Mr.  Edward  McColgan  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Fladung. 

16  -  Boys'  Meeting.  Talk  by  Mr,  Irvin  Raabe,  "The  Value 
of  Insects" . 

23  -  Boys'  Meeting.  Lecture  by  Mr.  George  Maugans,  "Collect¬ 
ing  Reptiles  . 

30  -  Boys'  Meeting.  Talk  by  Mr.  Elias  Cohen,  "The  Mud  and 
Musk  Turtles  of  Maryland". 

Talk  by  Mr.  Sidney  Galler,  "The  Crocodil ie.ns" . 

Lectures,  Exhibits,  Loans  and  Other  Service 

July  12  -  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Branch  # 7,  Exhibition  of  Maryland 
Rocks , 

19  -  Lecture  to  Sportsmen's  Luncheon  Club  by  Mr.  Gilbert  C. 

Klingel,  "A  Naturalist's  Observations  on  Greater  Inagus". 

13  -  Museum  Tour  -  St.  Peter's  English  Luthern  Church. 
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July  19  -  Opening  of  Nature  Summer  School  at  Museum. 

Gifts  Received  by  the  Society 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  "Rocks  and  Minerals  Magazine", 
published  in  Peekskill,  New  York? by  Mr.  Peter  Zodac,  the  Society 
has  received  the  following  mineral  specimens  of  museum  size: 

1.  Labrador ite  (chatoyant) 

2.  Cyanite  -  Judd's  Bridge,  Connecticut 

3.  Jasper  conglomerate  -  Buffalo  Gap,  South  Dakota 

4.  Calcite  (salmon);  Phlogopite ;  Pyroxene  var,  Diopide  - 
Brooks  Hollow  Dam,  Bear  Mt .  Park,  Orange  County,  New  York 

5.  Amphibole  var.  Tremolite  with  clinochlore  -  Tilly  Foster, 
New  York. 

A  collection  of  Woods  from  Mr.  Taylor  Greenfield. 

A  number  of  publications  from  Mr.  W.  Bryant  Tyrrell. 
Publications  and  magazines  from  Mrs.  Duncan  S.  Johnson. 
Publications  from  Mr.  Bruce  R.  Overington. 

A  collection  of  insects  from  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Moore. 
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